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" ADVERTISEMENT. 


OST of the principles and reaſonings, con- 
tained in this volume, were publiſhed in a 
work in three volumes, called A Treatiſe of Hu- 
man Nature: A work which the Author had pro- 
jected before he left College, and which he wrote 
and publiſhed not long after. But not finding 
it ſucceſsful, he was ſenſible of his error in going 
to the preſs too early, and he caſt the whole a- 
new in the following pieces; where ſome negli- 
gences in his former reaſoning, and more in the 
expreſſion, are; he hopes, corrected. Yet ſeveral 
writers, who have honoured the Author's Philoſo- 
phy with anſwers, have taken care to direct all 
their batteries againſt that juvenile work, which 
the Author never acknowledged, and have affet- 
ed to triumph in any advantages which, they 
imagined, they had obtained over it: A practice 
very contrary to all. rules. of candour and fair- 
dealing, and a ſtrong inſtance of thoſe polemical 
artifices, which a bigoted zeal thinks itſelf autho- ' 
riſed to employ. Henceforth the Author deſires, 
that the following Pieces may alone be regarded 


as containing his philoſophical n e and 
principles. | 
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ture, may be treated after two different manners; 
ben Bae peculiar: merit, and may contri- 
bute to the entertainment, inſtruction, and geformation 
of nidnkind, The one conſiders-man- chiefly as born for 5 
action; and as influenced in his meaſures: by tal and oy 
ſentiment; purſuing one obje&; and 4voiding another, = 
according” to; the! value which theſe objects ſο,jsul Ie 
poſſeſs, and-acvordirig:to the light in which they pol 
, themſelves. As:-vittue, of all objects, is allowedto be | WS 
in the aft amiable colours; borrowing: all helps fen 
poetry aud eloquence} and treating theix ſubject in an | 
. ⁰˙ ſ*nd-foch "1s -i5/bieſt fitted On | 
do pleaſe! the: imagination, and As a Gta 
t | They ſelect the molt iſtriking-obſcrvativns andi/inſtancts | 
from common life; place oppoſite characters in a proper 
| Contraſt; and alluring us into the paths of virtue Wn” y | 
IH views of glory ant happinefs, dire our fHeps in tics 
b A the er ee eee tholt eee | 
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Will always, with the f 7 
Preference above che actilrate and abſtruſe; and by 
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bity and tr true e honour, they think that tiny have ll 


tal their labours. c 
The other ſpecies of philoſophers conſider man in the 


light * wan. er wg an active age my 


vate his manners. | They lofty 3 nature as 2 


| WN of ſpeculation; and with a narrow ſerutiny ex- 


amine it, in order to ſind thoſe principles which, regu- 


late our underſtanding, excite our ſentiments, and make 
us approve or blame aby parti cular object, action, or 
behaviour. They think it a reproach to all literature, 
chat philoſophy” ſhould not yet have fixed, Veyoid/eofi- 


troverſy, the foundation of morals; reafoning, and erlti- 
ciſta; and ſhould for ever talk of truth and falſehood; 
vice and virtue, beauty and deformity, witbont being : 


uble to determine the ſource: of thoſe diſlinctions. 
White they attempt this arduous taſk, they are deter- 
red by no dĩfficulties ; but proceeding: from particular 
' inſtances to general principles, W 


inquirjes-to principles rote; general, andi reſt not ſatis - 


| 2 es M2 fe thoſe original prineiples j hy 


— — ng Greg be. 


r of the — en 9 
themſelves ſufficiently compenſated for the labour f 
their Whole lives, if they can diſcover” ſomé hidden 


ſterity. i 180 erat 
lr is: ein aber the aß 
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eee phitoſophy 
y-of mankind, have the 


many will be recommended, not only as more agreeable, 
Wen than nnn It enters more into 
LH MS. common 
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touebing thoſe 3 whit astuüte Weng ben 1 
heir conducy and brings thets-nearer to that model of 
per keßlie O the contrüryt th ab. 8 
ſtruſd phile bpty, being founded on a turn of minds = 
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which cannot enter into buſineſs and action, van 
when the ph - TR 


a menen eafilysxctain any inllu- 


ene over our conduct and behaviour. The feelings of 
1 1 of vab Fear un e _ 
>onclailt s, and educ 3 b 


ee eee e sl 


: No rs at be confeed;:xhuike mot: dnrubla;on 
well as juſtet fame, bas been acquired by n Mes 
E nen and that abſtract reaſoners ſeem 
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ves the, ſhade; and comes into 15 
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poſes only to ———— > 5 
more beautiful and more engaging cnlours, if byact-2'2!n!̃ 


dent he falls into error, goes ho farther; but rene wing 
his appeal to common ſenſe, and the natural ſentiments 
of the mind, derum into the right path, and Dane 


c 5 
en eee the ſeas, and ills | 
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| mew be entirely forgotten.” 


pleaſure of ſociety; while he lives remote from commu - 
nication with mankind, and is wtapped up in principles 


% 
8 8 N 6 
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pisqx, perhaps, will be read e — Loan 


Ma” by TL . 


The mere philoſopher. 8 * em 
a but little acceptable in the world, as being ſup» 
poſed to contribute nothing either to the advantage or 


and notions equally remote from their: comp! 


On the other hand, the mere ignorant is ſill ed 5 


ſpiſed; nor is any thing deemed a ſurex ſigu of an illibe. 


ral genius in an age and nation where the ſaienegs flouriſh, 


than to be entirely deſtitute of all reliſh for thoſe nohle 
evtertainmeſts. The moſt, perfect charaſter is ſuppoſed 


ta ſlie between theſ extremeg retaining an equal abili· 


ty and taſte for books, company and buſineſs; preſerv- 


| ing in converſation that diſcernment and-dilicagy which 


ariſe from polite letters; and in buſineſs, that probity 1 5 


and accuracy vhich are the natural refult of a juſt phi- 


loſophy. In order to diffuſe and cultivate ſo accompliſh. 


ed a character, nothing can be more uſeful than compo- 


itions of che eaſy ſtyle andi manner, which draty not too 


much from life, require no deep application or retreat 
to be e and ſend back the ſtudent among i 
mankind full of noble ſentiments and wiſe precepts, ap- 
plieable to every exigenoe of human life. By means of 


uch compoſitions, virtue becomes amiable; ſeience agtee· 


pble, vompany inſttucti ve, and retirement entertaining. 
Man is a regſonable being; and as ſueh, receives from 
ſeience his proper food and noutiſnment: But ſo nat 


row are the bounds of human underſtanding, that little 


fatisfaQion can be: hoped for in this partirular, either 
from the extent or ſecurity of his acquiſitions. Man is 
2 ſociable, no leſs than a reaſonable, being: But neither | 
Fa he Apye ge ann and amuſing, or 
preſerve 4 


the various nec 


or ſcience, ſays, ſhe; hut let your ſeianes be human, and 


Or THE DIFFERENT SBECIES;OF) PHILOSOPHY. 7 
: preſerve. the proper reliſh for them. Man is alſo an ac- | 
tive being; and from that diſpolition,, as vell. es 30 l 
figeſs and-gecupation; But the mind. requires. ſome.res | 
laxation, and cannot always ſupport its bent to care.and 
induſtry. It ſeems, then, that naturg has pointed ous. a 
mixed kind of like as moſt, ſuitable; to, human race, and 
ſecretly. admaniſhe: —— tray er 
drau too much, ſo as to incapacitate. them for. other | 
_ occupations, .and, entertzinments-;; Indulge our. Nef 


ſuch as may have a direct reference to action and {agiety, 
Abſtruſe thought and profound reſearches, I prohibit, 
ſeverely puniſh, by, the ve.melanchaly 
hich, they, introduce, by, che endleſs unfgerteinty 3p 
1 V. involve you, and-by the. g0 ti 
pretended diſcoyeries ſhall, megt wi tho yyhen. ,cammyniy 
cated, .. Be,a philoſapber ; but, amidf\;all, your. philoſor | 
phy, be {till Künne eng Now Sdf-201uU%42 at egy 
Were the generality, of; mapkind, contented ita prefer 

| the, eaſy philoſophy to the abſtraft and, profound, wich- 
out throwing any. blame or nt mt q che Aatter, ijt 

might not be improper, perhaps, ta: p. with this 

| general opinion, and, allow everh man ge enjoy, Without 
tion, his, own taſte and ſentiment. Hut as che 
matter is often. carried, faxther, even-to-the, abſolgteire- 

jecting of all, profound: Wyre wr 
alled metaphy/ice, we ſhall pow, proceed to conſider 
Ee reaſonably be pleaded in, their behalf... 180 Wen 
WMe may begin with obſerving,; that ane confiderable 
| advantage, which, refults from the, agoarate and.abiizat 
_ Philoſophy, is, its ſubſeryiency, tothe caſꝝ and humans; 
which, without the former, can never attain a ſufficient 
1 of exaAnoſy in is tn reaſon» 

FREY 4 ings. 


oN. Joh 15 
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15 „Tuo. e 0 18 F 


2 Inte is Nation itt and adde, a le 
us with different beatiments, "of praiſe or blame, admira- 
tion öt ridlcule, ccbrdleg to che qualities of the object 
Which they fer before us. Ab ärtift muſt be better qua- 
lificd t6 fucceed"in this undertaking, who, beſides a de- 
nickte taſte and a quick apptehenſion, poſſeſſes an gecu- 
rate knowledge of the internal fabric, the ten of 
: | andi g the workings of the paſſions, and 
various ſpecies of ſentiment which Uſerithbaath vice: and 
vittus!” How painful Toever this inward ſearch or in- 
quiry 'may'uppear, it becomes, in ſome meaſure;' requiſite | 
0 chatte, who would rende with ſucceſs the obvious 


Khaidlity Ne — hg mo! : — 
agrecable aer bath Roos n ann weve 


vain would we e ir lis one gu ev the other. 
-- 'Befides, we may obſerve, in every art or profeſſiop, © 
even thoſe which moſt concern life or action, that a ſpi- 
rit of accuracy, however acquired, carries all of them 
nearer their perfection, and renders them more ſubſer- 
vient to the intereſts of ſociety ¶ And though a philoſo- 
pher may live remote from bufineſs; the genius of phi- 
loſophy, if carefully cultivated by ſeveral, muſt gradu - 
ally diffuſe itſelf throughout the whole ſociety; and be- 
Toe a ſimilar corteftnels' on wy art or calling. The 
— politic 


the — di» — power; . lawyer 
more method and finer principles in His reaſonings; and 

genetal tore —— aan ane en and more” 
8 ente in n his plans and 9.7 The 2 wn 


<x of maders/ philoſophy, . oved, and 2 
4 Wars there” no — t * eri | | 
ren oy 1 d 
ceſſion to thoſe few ſafe and harinleſs pledſures, which- 
are beſtowed un human race The ſweeteſt? andmoſt- 
SALES ys of life leade throutzii the avenuts G 
ſcience and learn agg end whoovercan'eithe remove auy 
obſtructions in this way, or open up any new proſpect, ö 
ought 10 far to be eſteemed a benefaftor to mankind. 
And though the © reſearches may appear dainful and fa- 
riguing, it is with ſome winde as wich ſore" bodies, 
which dans 'tndowed with vigorous and florid health, 


oF 


laborious” --Obſourity; indeed, is painful to the mind as 
well as to the eye; but to bring light from obſcurity». 
by whatever , n needs va be ere and ny 
Amen Rl n n 
But this abfenrity;,4 in _ m 1 abſtracts phi». 
| loſophiy, is objected to, not only as painful and fatiguing, 
but as the inevitable -ſource of uncertainty and error. 
Here indeed lies the juſteſt and moſt plauſible obje&ion 
againſt a conſiderable part of metaphyſics, that they are 
not Properly a ſcience; but ariſe either from the fruitleſs 


an hu EY e a menen into 
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- ſubjeQs, ee eee 05 und r 
the craft of popular ſuperſtitions, which, 1 vnabie 

to defend themſelves on fair ground, raiſe theſe, entang 

ling eden n. pre rd  weaknel 


0 foreſt, and lie in Mit * break-i in upon every u: | 
avenue of the mind, and overwhelm it with; religious 
fears and prejudices... The ſtouteſt antagoniſt, if he re- 
mit his, Match a momente 48 oppreſſed, , And many, 


through cowardice and, folly, open the gates to the ene- 
mies, and willingly: receive them, with. reverence and 


- ſubmiſſion as their legal ſoyereignass.. 
But is this a ſuffigient- eaſon, why philoſophers ſhould 


deſiſt from ſuch reſearches, and leave ſuperſtition, ſtill in 
poſſeſſion of her retreat? Is it, not proper to dra an op- 


poſite concluſion, and pergeive the neceſſity of carrying 
the war into the moſt ſecxet. receſſes of the enemy? In 
vain do we hope, that men, from frequent diſappoint- 
ment, will at laſt, abanden ſuch airy ſciences, and diſco- 
ver the proper, provioce.of human reaſon. ., For, beſides 


that many perſons find, too ſenſible. an intereſt in perpe- 
tually recalling ſucts topics, beſides this, I ay, the mo- 
tive of blind deſpair. can never reaſonably have place in 


the ſeiences; ſince, however unſucceſsful former at- 


tempts may have proved, there is ſtill room to hope, 


that the induſtry, good fortune, or improved ſagacity of 


Jucceeding gene rations, may reach diſcoveries; unknown 
to former ages. Each aduenturous genius will ſtill leap 
at the ardupus prize, and find himſelf ſtimulated, rather 
than diſcouraged, by the failures of his predeceſſors; 
While he hopes that the glory of, atchieving ſo hard an 


adventure is reſerved for him alone. The only method 


of freeing learning, at once, from theſe abſt ruſe queſ- 
ions, is to inquire ſeriouſly info. the nature of human 
| * 
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api moſt uncertain and-diſagreeable part of learn- 
* many poſitive advantages, which reſult 
from an aecurate ſerutiny into the powers and faculties 
ations of the mind, that though moſt intimately preſent 
to us, yet, whenever they become the object of reflection, 
they ſeem involved in obſcurity ; nor can the eye readily 
find thoſe lines and boundaries which diſcriminate and - 
diſtinguiſh them. The objects are too ſine to remain 
long in the ſame aſpect or ſituation and muſt be appre- 
hended in an inſtant, by a ſuperior penetration, derived 
from nature, and improved by habit and reflection. It 
barely to kriow the different operations of the mind, (o 
jeparate them from each other, to elaſs them under their 
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and a truth and g d the.coms 
paſs of human aoderttaodiag.: There are many obvious Z 
"Uiſtin@ions of this kind, ſuch as thoſe: „ — will : 
and underſtanding, the imagination and puſſi | 
4 Alt within the comprehenſion of every 3 Fo 
and the ſiner and more philoſophical diſtinctions are no 
leſs real and certain, though more diffeult to be com- 
Prchended. Some inſtances, eſpecially late ones; of 
_ ſucceſs in theſe inquiries; may give us a juſter notion of 
he Ecortainty: and ſolidity of: this branch of learning, 
ann we e eſteem it worthy the labour of a 3 philoſo. 
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— And there is no reaſon to defpaic of equal ſue- 
oeſs in our inquiries: ning the mental powers and 
 Ecohomy, if proſecuted with equal capacity and caution- 
It is probable, that one operation and principle of the 
mind depends on another; which, again, way be: reſolved 
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matter too far, by their paſſion for ſome one general 
principle; it muſt, however, be: confeſſed, that they are 0 
excuſable in expecting to find ſome. general - principles, 
into which all the viees and virtues, were juſtly to be re- 
ſolved. The like has been the endeavour of oritics, lo- 
gicians, and even politicians: Nor have their attempts 
been wholly unſucceſsfnl; though perhaps longer time, 
greater accuracy, and more ardent application, may bring 
theſe ſciences ſtill nearer their perfection. To throw up 
at once all pretenſions of this kind, may juſtly be deem- 
ed more raſh, precipitate, and dogmatical, than even the 
boldeſt and moſt affirmative philoſophy, that has ever 
_ attempted. to pen 8 . ns bie on 
- mankind; v1: -; VW» 
What though theſe ee e cdneerning 0 
ture ſeem abſtract, and of difficult comprehenſion? This 
affords no preſumption of their falfehood.. On the con- 
trary, it ſeems impoſſible, that what has hitherto eſeaped 
fo many wiſe and profound philoſophers, can be veryo b- 
vious and eaſy. And whatever pains theſe refearches 
may coſt us, we may think ourſelves ſufficicatly reward- 
ed, not only in point of profit but of pleaſure, if, by that 
means, we can make any addition to our ſtock of know- 
ledge, in ſubjects of ſuch unſpeakable importance. 
But as, after all, the abſtractedneſs of theſe ſpeenla- 
tions is no neee, ; pu rather diſadvantage 
40 


5 


Or THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF Pumoscrur. 13 


to them, and as this difficulty may perhaps be ſurmount- 
detail, we have, in the following inquiry, attempted to 
throw ſome light upon ſubjects, from which uncertainty © 
has hitherto deterred the wiſe,” and obſcurity the igno- 
rant. Happy, if we can unite the boundaries of the dif. 
ferent ſpecies of philoſophy, by reconciling profound 
inquiry with clearneſs,- and truth with novelty! And 

ſtill more happy; if, reaſoning in this eaſy manner, we 
can undermine the foundations of an abſtruſe philoſophy, 

_ which ſeems to have hitherto ſerved only as a ſhelter to 
ſuperſtition, and a cover to abſurdity and error! 
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VERY. one aug lenny that there is a con · 

4 fiderable difference between the perceptions of the 
mind, when a man feels the pain of. exceſſive heat, or 
the pleaſure of moderate warmth ; and when he after« 
wards. recalls to his memory this ſenſation, or antici« 
pates it by his imagination. Theſe faculties may mi- 
mic or copy the perceptions of the ſenſes; but they ne- 
ver can entirely reach the force and vivacity of the Os 
riginal ſentiment. The utmoſt we ſay of them, even 
when they operate with greateſt vigour, is, that they 
repreſent their object in ſo lively a manner, that 
we could almoſt ſay we feel or ſee it: But, except the 
mind be diſordered by diſeaſe or. madneſs, they never 
can arrive at ſuch a pitch of vivacity, as to render theſe 
perceptions altogether undiſtinguiſhable. All the co- 
| lours of poetry, however ſplendid, can never paint na- 
tural objects in ſuch a manner as to make the deſerip- 
tion be taken for a real landſkip. The moſt lively 
thought is ſtill inferior to the dulleſt ſenfation. 
We may obſerve a like diſtinction to run through all 
the oer perceptions of the mind. A man in a fit of 
anger, is actuated in a very different manner from one 
who only thinks of that emotion. If you tell me, that 
any perſon is in love, I eaſily underſtand your meaning, 
Vox. II. 2 | and 


18 SECTION II. 

end form a juſt — of his — but never 
agitations of the paſſion, When we reflect on our heyy 
ſentiments and affections, our thought is a faithful mir. 
ror, and copies its objects erulyy but the colours which 
it employs are faint and dull, in compariſon of thoſe in 
which our original perceptions were clothed. It re- 


quires no-nice diſcernment or metaphyſical head to 1 
the diſtinction between them. 


Here therefore we may divide all the perceptions of 
the mind into two claſſes or ſpecies, which are diſtin- 
guiſhed by their different degrees of force and vivacity. 
The tefs forcible and lively are commonly denominated 
Tnovohrs or Ibs. The other e want a name 
in our language, and in moſt others; I ſuppoſe, becauſe 
it was not requifite for any, but philoſophical beiden 
to rank them under a general term or appellation. Let 
us, therefore, uſe a little freedom, and call them IurRES 
SIONS; employing that word in a ſenſe ſomewhat differ - 
ent from the uſual. By the term impreſſion; then, I 
mean all our more lively perceptions, when we hear, 
or ſee, or feel, or love, or hate, or deſire, or will. Aud 
impreſſions are diſtinguiſhed from ideas, which are the 
leſs lively perceptions, of which we are conſcious, when 
we reflect on any of orgs Tulltions or movements _ 
| mentioned. 

Nothing, at art view, m ſeem more teens 
than the thought of man; which not only eſcapes all 
human power and authority, but is not even reſtrained 
within the limits of nature and reality. To form mon- 
ſters, and join incongruons ſhapes and appearances, coſts 
the imagination no more trouble than to eoneeive the 
moſt natural and familiar objects. And while the body 
is confined to one planet, along which it creeps with pain 
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and difficulty the thought can in ad inſlant tranſport 
us into the moſt diſtant regions of the univerſe;/ or even 
beyond the univerſe, into the unbounded chaos, where 
natute is ſuppoſed to lie in total confalion, What ne- 
ver was ſeen, or heard of, may yet be conceived; nor is 
any Rr nos ak om N as era 
- But theugh —— — £6! poſſes as un · 
bounded liberty, we ſhall find. upom a nearer examina- 
tion, that it is really confined within very narrow U- 
mits, and that all this ereative power of the mind a- 
mounts to no more than the faculty of compounding, 
tranſpoſing, augmenting, or diminiſming the materials 
afforded us by the ſenſes and experience. When we 
think of a golden mountain, we only join two conſiſtant 
ideas, gold and mountain, with which we were formerly 
acquainted. A virtuous horſe we can conceive; becauſe; 
from our own feeling, we can concelive virtue; and this 
we may unite to the figure and ſhape of a horſe, which 
is an animal familiar to us. In ſhort all the materials 
of thinking are derived either from our outward or in- 
ward ſentiment: The mixture and oompoſition of theſe 
belongs alone to the mind and will: Or, to expreſs my= 
_ ſelf in philoſophical+ ge, all ont ideas or more 
feeble peroeptions are-copies 40 our Tones or more 
lively ones. = MT e 

- To prove this; ie they Following arituneits. with 1 | 
0 be ſufficient” Fir/t, When we aualyſe our thoughts 
or ideas, however eompounded or ſublime we always 
find, that they reſolve themſel ves into fach fimple ideas 
as were copied from a precedent feeling or ſentiment; 
Even thoſe ideas, which, at firſt view, ſeem: the moſt 
wide of this origin, are found, upon a nearer ſerutiny, 
to be derived from iti. The idea of Gon, as meaning | 
2 3 an 
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dw eee the eee e eee and 
augmenting without limit, thoſe qualities of goodneſs 
and wiſdom. We may proſecute this inquiry to what 
length we pleaſe; where we ſhall always find, that eve - 
ry idea which we examine is copied from a ſimilar im- 
preſſion. Thoſe who would aſſert, that this poſition is 
not univerſally true nor without exception, have only 
one, and that an eaſy, method of refuting it; by pro- 
ducing that idea, which, in their opinion, is not derived 
from this ſource. It will then be incumbent on us, if 
we would maintain our doQrine, to produce the impreſ- 
ſion or lively perception which correſponds. to it. 
- Sepemadly; If.it happen, from alot af cin organs thax | 
a man is not ſuſceptible of any ſpecies of ſenſation, we 
always find, that he is as little ſuſceptible of the correſ 
pondent ideas. A blind man can form no notion of co- 
lours;z. a deaf man of ſounds. Reſtore either of them 
that ſeoſe, in which he is;deficient;; by opening this ner 
inlet for his ſenſations, you. alſo open an inlet. for the 
ideas; and he finds, no lty in coneeiving theſe ob- 
jects. The caſe is. Fl Win if the object, proper for en- 
citing any ſenſation, has never. been applied to the or- 
gan- A LAPLANDER or Neno has no notion to the re- 
liſh of wine. And though there are few or no inſtances 
* of a like deficiency i in the mind, where a perſon. has us 
3 ver felt, or is wholly incapable of a ſentiment or paſſion, 
that belongs to his ſpecies; yet ve find the ſam | 
vation to take place in a leſs degree. A man of. [mild | 
manners can form no idea of inveterate revenge or 
cruelty ; nor can à ſelfiſh . heart, .cafily. conceive. the. 
heights of friendſhip and generoſity. It is readily allow- 
ed, that other beings may poſſeſs many ſenſes of which 
we can have no conception; becauſe the ier of them 
; : £6 2 I, hays 
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, | thoſe of ſound, whieh ar > 
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Kiev Peer d roduced to us, inthe. only manner by 
which an idea can have acce & to the mind, to wit, by the 
| «Qual feeling and ſenſation. $313 in gn ei Sas Hi 
There is, however, ohe bontradictory phenomenon, | 
which may prove, that it is not abſokütely impofſible for 

ideas to ariſe, independent of their correfpondent impreſ- 
ſions. I believe it ive dily be allowed, chat the ſeve- 
ral diſtinct ideas of colour, Wp enter by#he" eye, or 
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| iy dierot rae ently "athirty ongh, at th | 
refetabling. Now if this be true of different colours, it 
muſt be no jeſs ſo of che different Wades öf the fame 
colour; and each ſhade produces a diſtinct idea, indepen. 
dent of the reſt; | For if this ſhould be denied, it is po-. 
fible, by the continual gradation of. ades, to run a co- 
our inſenfibly into what is moſt remote froni it; and if 
you will. got/allow' any of the means to be different, vou 
cannot, without abſurdity, deny the extremes to be the . 
ſame,” Suppoſe, therefore, a perſon to have enjoyed bis 
ght for chirty years, and to have become perfectly ad. 
quainted with colours of all Kinds, except one particular 
hade of blue, for inſtance; which, it never has been his 
fortune to meet with. Let all the different ſhades u 
that colour, except that fingle one, be placed eee wy 
deſcending gradually from che deepeſt to che lightefth, 
it is plain, that he will perceive s blank, where chat 
ſhade is wanting, and will be ſenſible; that there is a 
greater diſtance in that place between the comignchs. .. 
colours than in any other. Now I aſk, Whether it be 
poſſible for him, from his own imagination, to N 
this deficiency, and raiſe up 1 himſelf the idea of that 
particular ſhade, though-it h dn never. been conveyed — NE 


him by his ſenſes? I believe there are few but will be 
of opinion that he can: And this may ſerve as a proof, 
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that the gie ideas are not always, in every inſtance, 1 
derived from the correſpondent ĩmpreſſi 
| Inſtance is ſo ſingular, that it is ſegreely worth our ob- 
. ſerving, and does not merit, that for it alone we Wald 
| alter our general rim, ty ee fofits 
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ons; though this 


Here, therefore, is ee eee en ls 


ſeems, in itſelf, ſimple and intelligihle 5; but, if a proper 
pſe were made of it, might render every diſpute equally 


intelligible, ang baniſh, all;that jargon, which has ſo-long 


taken poſſeſſion of metaphyſical. reaſonings, and drawa 


diſgrace upon them. All ideas, efpecialiy abſtract ones, 


| are naturally, fajot and obſcure; The mind has but a 


flender hold. of them: They are apt to be confous 


with other peſembligg ideas; and when we have often 
employed any term, though without a diſtinct meaning, 


we are apt to imagine. it hes a determinate idea annexed 


te it, On the contrary, all impreſſions, that is, all ſen- 


ſations either outward or inward, are ſtrong and vivid: 
The limits between them are more gxactly determined: 


Nor is it eaſy to fall into any error or miſtake with re- 
gard to them. When we entertain, therefore, any ſuſ- 
picion, that a philoſophical. term is employed without 


any meaning or iges (as is but too frequent), we need 
but inquire, ram what imprelſion is that- ſuppoſed idea 
rived? And if it be impoſſible to aſſign any, this 
will ſerve.to confirm our ſuſpiciqn. Ba bringing ideag 
into ſo clear a light, we may reaſonably. hope to FeWOYE 
all diſpute, which oy ea eee, natui 
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T; is evident, that there is a 2 of connexion 
between the different thoughts or ideas of the mind, 
0 that, in their appearance. to the memory or ĩmagi 
nation, they introduce each other with a certain degree 
5 of method and regularity. In our more ſerious think» 
ing or diſcourſe, this is ſo obſervable, that any, particu» 
lar thought, which breaks in upon the regular tract or 
chain of ideas, is immediately remarked and rejected. 
And even in our wildeſt and moſt wandering rev. 
nay in our very dreams, we ſhall find, if we reſlect, that 
the imagination ran not altogether. at adventures, but 
that there was ſtill a connexion upheld among the dif- 
ferent ideas which ſucceeded each other. Were the 
looſeſt and freeſt converſation: to be tranſcribed, there 
would immediately be obſerved ſomething which con- 
nedted it in all its tranſitions, Or where this is .-want= 
ing, the perſon who broke the thread of diſcourſe, might 
Qill inform you, that there had ſecretly revolved in his 
mind a ſucceſſion of thought, which had gradually led him 
from the ſubject of converſation. Among different langua- 
ges, even where we cannot ſuſpect the leaſt connexion or 
communication, it is found, that the words, expreſſive of 
ideas, the moſt compounded, do yet nearly correſpond to 
each other: A certain proof, that the ſimple ideas, com- 
e in the compound ones, wank bound: mou 
CES OO by 
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by ſome univerſal Wee which had an, an 7" | 
ence on all mankindGGgge. „FFF pena i 
Though it be too obvious to eſcape ee e that 
different ideas are connected together; I do not find, that 
any philoſopher has attempted to enumetate or claſs all 
the principles of aſſociation; ; a ſubject, however, that 
ſeems worthy of curioſity... To me, there appear to be 
only three principles of convexion among ideas, 88 
50 m m eee in time. or rene and e or 
That theſe principles d to bs as will 4 0 
1 I believe; be much doubted- A picture naturally leads 
our thoughts to the original“: The mention of one a- 
partment i in's building naturally introduces an inquiry 
or diſcourſe concerning the others+: And if we think of 
1 a wound, we can ſcarcely forbear refleQing on the pain 
which follows it t. But that this enumeration is com- 
ba plete, and that there are no other principles of aſſocia- 

' tion except theſe, may be diffeult to prove to the ſatis- 
1 faction of the reader, or even to a man's own ſatisfac- 
tion. All we can do, in ſuch caſes, is to run over ſeve- 
ral inſtances, and examine carefully the principle which 
binds the different thoughts to each other, never ſtop- 

ping till we render the principle as general as poſlible F. x 
The more inſtances we examine, and the more care we | 
employ, the more affurance/ ſhall we acquire, that the 
enumeration, which we a from be eee is com- 
2 | rom ee ae HL 077 40 N 
1 kee ae wolken, sk TION 


4 . Reſermlance,. 5 7 S ; "4 Cauſe and Effect. 

g For inſtance, Contraſt or Conttariety i is alſo a connexion among 
Ideas: But it may, perhaps, be conſidered as a mixture of Cauſation | 
and Reſemblance.. Where two objects are contrary, the one deſtroys. 
the other; that is, the cauſe of its annihilation, and the idea of thy 
yon of an objeQ, impligs yo _ of its former exiſtence | 
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Au. the objeck of human We os inquiry 2 
X naturally be divided into two kinds; to wit, Re- 
lations of 1deas, and Matters of Fab. © Of the firſt kind 
are the ſciences 5 of Geometry, Igebra, and Arithmetic; 
and in ſhort, every affirmation which is either intuitive- 
ly or demonſtratively certain. That the; ſquare of the Ly. 
pothenufe i is equal to the ſquare of the two fades, is a pro- 
poſition which expreſſes a relation etween theſe figures. 
That three times five is equal to the” balf of thirty,” e ex- 
preſſes a relation between theſe numbers. Pr 
of this kind are diſcoverable by the mere operation ok 
thought, without dependence on what is any where ex- 
iſtent in the univerſe. Though there never were a cir- 
cle or triangle in nature, the truths demonſtrated by 
* r for e ever ecdüt ad _— and evi- 
dence. | s RT BD eee SAL Wh. 12813 es 

Matters of fact, which ws: the: ſecond objets of hu 
man reaſon, are not aſcertained in the ſame manner; 
nor is our evidence of their truth, however great, of a 
like nature with the foregoing: | The contrary of eve- 
2 matter of fact is Kill poſſible; becauſe it can never 
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imply a contradiction, and is conceived by the mind with 


| the mind. 3g 


Fet been propoſed. to the public. 


the ſame facility aud diſtinctneſs, as if ever ſo ce 
able to reality. That tbe ſun will not riſe to-morrow is 
no leſs intelligible a propoſition, and implies no more 
contradiction than the affirmation, that it will riſe. We 
ſhould, in vain, therefore attempt todemonſtrate its falſe- 


hood. Were it demonſtratively falſe, it would imply a 


contradiction, and could never he di ü by 


is nip ent e GS 
It may 9 — be a ſubject 7 of City, to 


inquire what 1s the nature of that evidence, which aſ- 
ſures us of any real exiſtence and matter of fact, beyond 
the preſent teſtimony of our ſenſes, or the records of our 


memory. This part of philoſophy, it is obſervable, has 


been little eultivated, either by the ancients or moderns; 
and therefore our doubts and errors, in the proſecution 
of ſo important an inquiry, may be the more excuſable, 
while we march through ſuch difficult paths, without 
any guide or direction. They may even prove uſeful, 
by exciting curioſity, and deſtroying that implicit faith 
and ſecurity which is the bane of all reaſoning and free 
inquiry. The diſcovery of defects in the common phi- 
loſophy, if any ſuch there be, will not, I preſume, be a 
diſcouragement, but rather an incitement, as is uſual, to 
attempt ſomething more full and ſatisfactory than has 
All reaſonings concerning matter of fact lg to yo 
founded on the relation of: Cauſe. and Effect. By means 
of that relation alone we can go beyond the evidence of 
our memory and ſenſes. If you were to aſk a man, why 
he believes any matter of. fact which 1s abſent; for in- 
ſtance, that his friend is in the country, or in FRANCE; 
he would give you a reaſon; and this reaſon would he 
ſome other fact; as a letter received from him, or the 
knowledge 


Scxrrical Dobors. ig 


; Warder of his former reſolutions and 8 A 
man; finding a watch or any other machine in a deſart 
iſland, would conclude, that there had once been men in 


the ſame. nature. And here it is conſtantly: ſuppoſed, 
that there is a connexion between the preſent fact and 


that which is inferred from it. Were there nothing to 


bind them together, the inference would be entirely pre- 
curious. | The hearing of an articulate voice and ration- 


ſome perſon : Whew becauſe theſe are the effeQs of the 
If we anatomize all the other eee of this nature, 


we ſhall find, that they are founded on the relation of 


cauſe and effect, and that this relation is either near or 
remote, direct or collateral. Heat and light are colla- 


teral effects of ee . may e be ; in- 


ferred from the other. 

If we would. ſatisfy eee deem emearaing 
ha nature of that evidence which aſſures us of matters 
of fact, we mult i . how we arrive at the ee 
of cauſe and effect. 17 
I ſhall venture to affirm a as a e ee wh 


| admits, of no exception, that the knowledge of this rela- 


tion is not, in any inſtance, attained by reaſonings 9 pri- 
ori; but ariſes entirely from experience, when we find, 
that any particular objects are conſtantly conjoined with 
each other. Let an object be preſented: to a man of ever 
ſo ſtrong natural reaſon and abilities; if that object be 
entirely new to him, he will not be able, by the moit-ac- 


curate examination of its ſenſible qualities, to diſcoyer 
any of its cauſes or effects. Aba, though his ration. 


al faculties be ſuppoſed, at the very firit, entirely per- 
fe, could. not have inferred from the fluidity and tranſ- 
| Parency 


7 


in the dark, aſſures us of the preſence of 
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parency of water; that it would ſuffocate him $16 mes 
the light and warmth of fire, that it would conſume him, 
No object ever diſcovers, by the qualities which appear | 
to the ſenſes, either the cauſes whieh produced it, or the 
effects which will ariſe from it; nor can bur reaſon, an- 
aſſiſted by experience, ever dra any inference concerns | 
"= | ing real exiſtence and matter of fact. 
j This propoſition, that cauſes and εErlh¹ are diſcover 
. able, not by reaſon, but by eaperience, will readily be 26. 
mitted with regard to fuch objects as we remember to 


| have once been altogether. unknown to as; fince we 
| muſt be conſcious of the utter inability which' we then 
Uo, lay under of foretelling what would arife from them. 
hy Preſent two ſmooth picees of marble to a man who has 
if | no tincture of natural philofophy ; he will never diſcover 
i | that they will adhere together in ſuch a manner as to 
| require great force to ſeparate them in à direct line, 


while they make ſo ſmall a reſiſtanee to a lateral preſſure. 
Such events as bear little analogy to the common courſe 
of nature, are alfo readily confeſſed to be known only by 
experience; nor does any man imagine that the explo- 
ſion of gunpowder, or the attraction of a loadſtone, could 
ever be diſcovered by arguments 2 priori. In like man- 
ner, when an effect is fuppoſed to depend upon an intri- 
cate machinery or ſeeret ſtructure of parts, we make no 


. difficulty in attributing all our knowledge of it to expe- 
# rience. Who will affert, that he can give the ultimate 
' { | reaſon, why milk or bread is proper nouriſhment for” a 
| | not for à lion or a . 

But the fame truth may not appear at firſt ani to 


have the ſame evidence with regard to events, which 
have become familiar to us from our firſt appearance in 
the world, which bear a cloſe analogy to the whole courſe 
of n and which are ſuppoſed to n the ſim- 
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ple 3 objects, without any ſecret anden of 
parta. We are apt to imagine, that we could diſcover 


theſe. ata hy.the.maere-operation.of ur reaſon; without 
ce. We fancy, that were we brought on a ſud- 


den eee world, we could at-firſt have inferred, that 
one billiard-ball would communicate motion to another 


upon impulſe; and that we needed not to have waited 
cerning it. Such is the influence of cuſtom, that, where 


it is ſtrongeſt, it not only covers our natural ignorance, 


merely becauſe it is found in the higheſt degree. 
But to convince us, that all the laws of nature, and 
all the operations of bodies, without exception, are 
known only by experience, the following reflections may 


perhaps ſuffice. Were any object preſented to us, and 


were we required to pronounce - concerning. the effect 


which will reſult from it, without conſulting paſt obſer- 


vation; after what manner, I beſeech you, muſt the mind 
proceed in this operation? It muſt invent or imagine 


| ſome event which it aſeribes to the object as its effect; 


* 


| AI me rn 


and it is plain that this in vention muſt be entirely arbi- 
trary. The mind can never poſſibly find the effect in the 
ſuppoſed cauſe, by the moſt accurate ſerutiny and exa- 


mination. For the effect is totally different from the 


cauſe, and conſequently can never bo diſcovered in it. 


| Motion in the ſecond billiard-ball is a quite diſtinct event 
: from. motion in the fir ſt 3 Dor is there is any thing in 
the one to ſuggeſt the ſmalleſt hint of the other. A 


ſtone or piece of metal raiſed into the air, and left with- 


out any ſupport, immediately falls: But to conſider the 


matter 4 priori, is there any thing we diſeover in chis ſitua- 
tion which can beget the idea af a dowaward, rather than 
n, in the ſtone or metal? 
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reed, is sibel operations, is arbitrary, where 


ion between the cauſe and effect 
which bias 1 ———— 


that any other effect oould reſult from the operation of 


that cauſe. When J ſee, for inſtance, a billiard-ball 


moving in a ſtraight line towards another; even ſuppoſe 


motion in the ſecond ball ſhould by accident be ſuggeſt- 

ed to me as the reſult of their contact or impulſe; may 
I not conceive, that a hundred different events might as 
well follow from that cauſe? May not both theſe balls 


remain at abſolute reſt? May not the firſt ball return in 


a ſtraight line, or leap off from the ſecond in any line or 
direction? All theſe ſuppoſitions are conſiſtent and con- 


ceivable. Why then ſhould we give the preference to 


one, which is no more conſiſtent or conceivable than the 
reſt? All our reaſonings à priori will never OY 5 | 
fhow us any foundation for this preference. 

In a word, then, every effect is a diſtin& event from 
its cauſe. It could not therefore be diſoovered in the 
canſe ; and the firſt invention or conception of it, 2 pri- 


| ori, muſt be entirely arbitrary. And even after it is 


ſuggeſted, the conjunction of it with the cauſe muſt ap- 


| pear equally arbitrary; ſince there are always many 


other effects, wh:ch, to reaſon, muſt ſeem fully as con- 


| fiſtent and natural. In vain, therefore, ſhould we pre- 


tend to determine any ſingle event, or infer any cauſe or 
effe&, without the ip ng of en and _ 
rience. 5 . 
Hence we way bene the ee ru ; philoſs. 
pher, who is rational and modeſt, has ever pretended to 
aſſign the ultimate cauſe of any natural operation, or to 
{how:diſtinQly the action of that power, which produ- 
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ces any ſingle effect in the univerſe. It is conſeſſed, that 
the utmoſt effort of human reaſon ts, to reduce the prin- 
eiples productive of natural phænomena to a greater 
fimplicity, and to reſolve the many particular effects 

into a few general cauſes, by means of reaſonings from 
analogy, experience, and obſervation.» But as to the 

cauſes of theſe general cauſes, we ſhould: in vain at- 
tempt their diſcovery;-nor; ſhall; we ever! be able to ſa- 
Theſe ultimate ſprings and principles are totally ſhut 
up from human curioſity and inquiry. Elaſticity, gra- 
vity, ooheſion of parts, communication of motion by im- 
pulſe; theſe are probably the ultimate cauſes and prin - 
ciples which we ſhall. ever difcover in nature; and we 
may eſteem ourſelves ſufficiently happy, if, by accurate 
inquiry and reaſoning, we can trace up the particular 
phenomena to, or near to, theſe general principles. 
The moſt perfect philoſophy. of the natural kind only 
ſtaves off our ignorance a little longer; as perhaps the 
moſt perfect philoſophy of the moral or metaphyſical 
kind ſerves only to diſcover larger portions of it. Thus 
the obſervation of human blindneſs and weakneſs is the 
reſult of all philoſophy, and meets us, at every turn, in 
ſpite of our endeavours to elude or avoid it. 

Nor is geometry, when taken into the aſſiſtance of 

ature] philoſophy, ever able to remedy. this defect, or 
lead us into the knowledge of ultimate cauſes, by all 
that accuracy of reaſoning for which it is ſo juſtly cele - 
brated. Every patt of mixed mathematics proceeds 
upon the ſuppoſition, that certain laws are eſtabliſhed 
by nature in her operations; and abſtract reaſonings are 
employed, either to aſſiſt experience in the diſcovery of 
_ theſe laws, or to determine their influence. in paxticu- 
lar inſtances, where it depends upon any preciſe degree 
apo Ane, and quantity. Thus, it is a law of motion, 

. diſcovered 
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any body in motion is in the compound ratio or propor- 
tion of its ſolid contents and its velocity: and conſe- 
quently,” that a ſmall force, may remove the greateſt 


obſtacle, or raiſe the greateſt weight, if by any contri- 


vance or machinery, we can increaſe the velocity of that 


force, ſo as to make it an overmatch for its antagoniſt. 


Geometry aſſiſts us in the application of this law, by 


giving us the juſt dimenſions of all the parts and figures 


which can enter into any ſpecies of machine; but ſtill 
the diſcovery of the law itſelf is owing merely to expe- 


rience; and all the abſtract reaſonings in the world could 


never lead us one ſtep towards the knowledge of it. 
When we reaſon à priori, and conſider merely any ob- 


ject or cauſe, as it appears to the mind, independent of 


all obſervation, it never could ſuggeſt to us the notion 


of any diſtinct object, fuch as its effect; much leſs, ſhow 


us the inſeparable and inviolable connexion between 
them. A man muſt be very ſagacious, who could dif. 
cover by reaſoning, that cryſtal is the effect of heat, and 
ice of cold, without being previouſly gun with 


the I * theſe bene e ee ft 
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Bor we have not yet attained any tolerable Satin. | 


tion with regard to the queſtion firſt propoſed. © Each 


ſolution ſtill gives riſe to a new queſtion as difficult as 


the foregoing, and leads us on to farther inquiries. 


When it is aſked; What is the natur of all our reaſon- 
ings concerning matter of fact? the proper anſwer, ſeems 


to be, That they are founded on the relation of cauſe 


and effect. When again it is aſked, What 3s the foundas 


tion of all our reaſonings and concluſions concerning that 


relation? it may be replied in one word, EXPERIENEE. 
„ Dat if we ſtill carry on our ſifting ROO" and aſk, 


What 


Lf 


17 


ly depends. Our ſenſes inform 


| / Scxpricar, Dovrs. - # 
21 5+ the foundation of all conclufions from e: 


This implies. a new;queſtion, which may be of more dif- 


ficult folytion and explication. | Philoſophers, that give | 
themſelves airs of ſuperior wiſdom aud ſufficiency, have 
a hard taſk. when they encounter | perſons of inquiſitive 
diſpoſitions, who puſh them from every corner to which 
they retreat, and who are ſure at laſt to bring them to 
ſome dangerous dilemma... The beft expedient to pre- 
vent this confuſion, is to be modeſt in our pretenſions 
and even to diſcover the difficulty ourſelyes before it is 
objected to us. By this means, we may make a Kind of 


merit of our very ignorance... 


I ſhall content myſelf, in this 1 th” an Fe 


taſk, and ſhall pretend only to give a negative anſwer to 


the queſtjon here propoſed. I ſay then, that even after 
we have experience. of the operations of cauſe; and ef- 
fect, our concluſions from that experience are not found- 
ed on reaſoning, or any proceſs of the underſtanding; 


This anſwer we muy ieee both to oe. and to 


defend. . 
It muſt certainly - 3 has nature I "En y4 us 


| at a great diſtance from all her ſecrets, and has afforded 


us only the knowledge of a few ſuperficial qualities of 
objects; while ſhe conceals from us thoſe powers and 
principles on which the influence of theſe obj 


and confiſtence of bread ; but nicer” ſenſe nor reaſon | 


canever inform us of thoſe qualities, which fit it for the 
- nouriſhment, and ſupport of a human body. Sight or 


feeling conveys an idea of the actual motion of bodies; 
but as to that wonderful force or power which would 


carry on a moving body for ever in a continued change 


of place, and which bodies never loſe but by communi- 
cating it to others; of this we cannot form the moſt diſe 
Vor. the > 1 tant 
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tant conception. But notwithſtanding this a of 
natural powers“ and principles, we always preſunke, 
-_ When we ſee like ſenfible <quilities, that they have like 
fecrer powers, and erpec that effects fitnilar to thoſe - 
Which we have experienced will follow from them. If 
a body of Ake colour and confiltenge with that breall | 
which we have formerly ent, be preſented to us, we make 
po ſerupte of repeating the experiment, and foreſee, witn 
pertainty, like nouriſhment and ſupport. Now this is 
A proteſs of the mind or thoyght, of which I would wil- 
Ugly know the foundation. It is allowed on all hands, 
that there is no known connexion between the ſenſible 
qualities and the fecret powers j and conſequently, that 
the mind rs not Jed to form ſuch a concluſion concerning 
their conſtant and regular conjunRion, by any thing 
which it knows of their nature. As to paſt Zyperience, 
it can be allowed to give diveF'and certai information 
of thoſe preciſe objects only, and that preciſe. period of 
. time which fell under its cognizance : But why this ex- 
perience ſhould be extended to future times, and to other 
objects, which, for aught we know, may be only in ap- 
pearance fimilar; this is the main queſtion on which T 
would inſiſt. The bread which I formerly eat nouriſh- 
ed me; That is, a body of ſuch ſenſible qualities was, at 
that time, etidued with ſuch ſecret powers: But does it 
follow, hs other bread muſt alſo nouriſh-me at another 
time, and that like ſenſible qualities muſt always be aty 
tended with like fecret powers? The conſequence ſeems 
nowiſe neceſſary. At leaſt, it muſt be acknowledged, 
chat there is here conſequence drawn by the mind; 
thu there ic 8 certain * taken; 3 Þ procels " Monger 
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ud 


and an inference, which wants to u Theſe 
two propoſitions are far from being the ſame, I babe 
found that fuch an object bas always been attended with 


 * fiich-an ick, and 1 foreſee, that other object which are, 


; in appearance, ſimilar, will be attended with, emilar effec. 
I ſhall allow, if you pleaſe, that the one propoſition max 
juſtly be inferred from the other: I know, in fact, that 
it always is inferted. | But if you iniſiſt, that the infer= 
 enice is made by a chain of reaſoning, 1 defire o te pro- | 
duce that reaſoning. The connexion between theſe pro- 
poſitions is not intuitive. There is required a medium, 
which may enable the, mind to draw fuch an inference, | 
If indeed it be drawn by reaſoning and argument. What 
that medium is, I muſt confeſs,” paſſes my comprehen- 
ſion; and it is incumbent on thoſe to produce it who af 
ſert, that it really exiſts, and iy enen, all our 
concluſions concerning matter of fac. 
This negative argument muſt certainly, Af bed & 
. de become altogether convincing, if many penetrat- 
ing and able philoſophers ſhall turn their inquiries this 
way; and no one be ever able to diſcover any coi 
ing propoſition or intermediate ſtep which ſupports the 
underſtanding in this concluſion. - But as the queſtion 
is yet new, every reader may not truſt fo far to his own 
penetration as to conclude, becauſe an argument eſcapes 
his inquiry, that therefore it does not really exiſt, ' For 
this reaſon it may be requiſite to venture upon a more 
difficult taſk; and ehumerating all the branches of hu- 
man knowledge, endeavour to you that As pa 5 
ene (PIE 
All reaſonings may be divided into two Kinds; names. 
7 ly, demonſtrative reaſoning, or that concerning relations 
ol ideas and moral reaſoning, or that concerning matter 
| D .; | e 
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— 


of fact and exiſtence. That there are no on 0 


arguments in the caſe; ſeems evident; ſince it 
no contradiction, that the courſe of nature may change, | 
and that an object, ſeemingly like thoſe which we have 
experienced, may be attended with different or contrary 
effects. May I not clearly and diſtinQly conceive, that 
a body, falling from the clouds, and which in all other 
reſpecte reſembles ſnow, has yet the taſte of ſalt or feel- = 
ing of fire? Is. there, any mote intelligible pro . 
than to affirm, that all the. trees will flouriſh in Duca. | 
BER and JANUARY, and decay in Mar and JunK? Now 
whatever is intelligible, and can be diſtinQly-conceived, 
implies no contradiction, and can never be proved falfe 
by any eee, Wer ee or n _— ; 
en. 1135 

If we be, W ee Fever s to . vor) 
in paſt experience, and make it the ſtandard of our fu- 
ture judgment, theſe arguments muſt be probable only, 
or ſuch as regard matter of fact and real exiſtence, ac - 
cording to the diviſion above mentioned. But that there 
is no argument of this kind, muſt appear, if our expli- 
pation of that ſpecies of reaſoning be admitted as ſolid 
and ſatisfactory. We have ſaid, that all arguments con- 
_ cerning exiſtence are founded on the relation of cauſe 

and effect; that our knowledge af that relation is deri- 
ved entirely from experience; and that all our experi- 
mental concluſions proceed upon the ſuppoſition, chat 
the future will be conformable to the paſt. + To endea- 
vour, therefore, the proof of this laſt. ſuppoſition by 
probable arguments, or arguments regarding exiſtence, 
muſt be evidently going in a circle, and — N 
granted, which is the very Pein in ame, n wi 


bi : * 5 
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a Ani all arguments from experience are found= 
ed on the fimilarity which we diſcover” among natural 
objects, and by which we are induced to expect effects 
fimilar to thoſe which we have found to follow from ſach 
objects. * And though” note but a fool or madman will 
ever pretend to diſpute” the authority of expetience, or 
to reſect that great guide of human life; it may ſurely 
be allowed a philoſopher” to have fo much curioſity at 
leaſt, as to examine che principle of human nature 
Which gives this mighty 7 authority | to Experience, and 
makes us draw idvanrage” from that fimilarity which 
nature has placed among different objects. From cauſes be 
_ which? appear firmilar, we expect fimilar effects. This | 
| is che Tum 6 all bur experimental conelufions. ' Now it 
ſeems evident, that if this concluſion were formed by | 
reaſon, it Wotie be as perfect at firſt, and upon one in- 
ſtance, ab after en er ſo long a courſe of experience: but 
the caſe is far otherwiſe. Nothing 10 Rke as eggs; yet / 
| no one, on account of this appearing firmilarity, expects | 
the Mü taſte and reliſh in all of them. It is only after : 
 n long courſe of uniform experiments in any king, ht 
we attain a firm relianee and ſecurity with regard to a 
| particular event. Now where is that proceſs of reaſon« 
Ing, which, from one inſtance, draws a concluſion ſo dif- 


ferent from that which it infers from a Hundred inftan. 
: ces that are nowiſe different from that fingle one? This 
F queſtion I propoſe as much for the ſake of information, 

7 as with an intention of raiſing difficulties. I cannot find, 

7 I cannot imagine, any ſach reaſoning. But I keep my 
. mind ſtill open to-inſtraRzon, af any one will vouchſafe | 
* | —— 0 beſtow it on me. 484: {27,2476 50 8 * 0 280 315} ati! 

71 Should it be ſaid; that, from Auel nie 

In 1 periments Rk connexion between the ſenſible 
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| qualities andthe gens powers; this, I geg csg, 
feems the ſame difficulty, couched. in | dierent terms, 
The queſtion till recurs, On what proceſs of 
js this inference founded? Where is the medium, the in- 
| terpoling ideas, which join propoſitious ſo very wide of 
esch other? It is confeſſed, that the colour, conſiſtence, 
and other ſenſible qualities of bread, appear not of them 
ſelves to have any connexion. with the fecret powers f 
nouriſhment, and ſupport. For otherwiſe, we yes 
infer theſe ſecret powers from the firſt appear 
| of theſe ſenſible qualities, without the aid of experi- 
ence, . contrary to the fentiment of all philoſophers, 
and ne ne e Ren . » 


e 


and ade of all objeds. | How is di. neigt | 
by experience? It only ſhews us à number of uni- 
form effects reſulting from certain objecte, and teaches 
us, that thoſe particular objects, at that particular time, 
were endowed with ſuch powers and forces. When a 
new object, endowed with fimilar' ſenſible qualities, is 
produced, we expect ſimilar powers and forces, and look. 
 fiſtence with bread, we expect like nouriſhment and ſup- 
port. But this ſurely is a ſtep: or progreſs of the mind 
which wants to be explained. When a man ſays, I 
have found, in all paſt inſtances, ſuch ſenſible qualities con- 
joined with ſuch fecrit powers'; and when he ſays, fmilar 
ſenſible qualities will always be conjeined\ with fimilar 
ſecret powers ;"he is not guilty of a tautology, nor are 
theſe propoſitions in any reſpect the ſame. | You ſay 
that the one propofition is an inference from the other: 


But you muſt confeſs that the inference is not intuitive; 
neither 2 is it nnn * what nature is it then? 
4. Of To 


, bene Dane . 
N all —.—— from experience L as s their foupdar 
mat powers, will be conjginedw ch rale kalle due 
ities. If there be any, ſuſpicion; that the, courſe of nas 
ture way change, and that the paſt may be no rule for 
the ſuture, all experience becomes uſeleſs, and can give 
riſe to no inference or concluſion . It is impoſſible, there- 

fore, that any arguments from experienee can prove this 


reſemblance of the paſt to the future; fince all theſe ar- 


| guments are. founded on the. ſuppoſition. of that reſem- 
blance. Let the courſe. of things be allowed: hitherto 
ever ſo regular i that alone, without: ſome new argument 
or infetengm proves not, that for the future it will conr 
tinne ſo. In vain do ou pretend to have learned the 
nature of bodies: from. Four paſt experienes . Theęin ſe- 
eret nature, and conſequently all their effects and influ⸗ 
ence, may change, without any change in their ſenſible 
qualities. This happens ſometimes, and with regard to 

ohiects: Why way it not happen always, and with 
regard to all abjeQs?. What logie, what proceſs of argyy 
ment, ſecures you againſt this ſuppoſition? My practice, 
you ſay, refutes my doubt. But you miſtake the pup» 


port of my queſtion.. As an Agent, I am: quits ſatiafied = 


in the points hut as à philoſopher,” who, bes, ſope thars 
of curigſity, I will nat ſay. ſceptigiſm, I Van $9 learn 
the foundation of this inference. No reading, nq inquiry 
has yet, been able to remove my difficulty, or give ms ſa- 
tisfaction ig 3 matter of ſuch, importance Cen 1 do 
better than propoſe the difficulty to the public, even | 
thopgh, perhaps, I have ſmall hopes. of obtaining : 
SUR We mol [3 LY by. as be be, 
+3 2187 . 4,206) n Þ 7 * 177208 
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ho concludes, becauſe an argument t hs 
4 lits own inveſtigation, that erefore it does not 
1 A vp allo! Funn ha ——— oo 
ſelves i in fruitleſs ſearch upon any CubjeR, it may — 
perhaps, be raſh to concludl poſitively, that the fubje& 
| muſt therefore paſs all human comprehenſion; Even 
though we examine all the fources of our knowledge, 
and conclude them unfit for fuch à ſubject, there may 
All remain a ſuſpicion, that the enumeration is not com- 
plete, or the examination not accurate. But with re- 
gard to the preſent fubject, there are ſome conſiderations 
which ſeem to remove all vn accuſation. of — 
or ſuſpicion of miſtake;/* Ng bn guns. 
It is certain, that the en 4 dba 4 A8 ia per- 
ſants, nay infants, nay even'brute beaſts, improve by ex- 
perience, and learn the qualities of natural objects, by 
obſerving the effects which reſult from them. When a 
child has felt the ſenſation of pain from touching the 
flame of a candle, he will be careful not to put his hand 
near any candle; but will expect a ſimilar effect from a 
cauſe, which is ſimilar in its ſenfible qualities and ap- 
pearanee. If you aſſert, therefore, that the underſtand- 
ing of the child is led into this concluſion by any proceſs 
of argument or ratiocination, I may juſtly require yon 
to produce that argument; nor have you any pretence 
to refuſe fo equitable a demand. You-cannot ſay, that 
The argument is abſtrufe, and may poſſibly eſcape your 
inquiry; fince you confeſs, that it is obvious to the ca- 
— infant. If * therefore a 
moment, 


| ScxerIcar DovBTs. = ; -48 
moment, or 1 after reflection, Jou produce any intricate 
or profound argument, you, in a manner, give up the 
queſtion, and confeſs, that it is not reaſoning which en- 
gages us to ſuppoſe the paſt reſembling the future, and 
to expect fimilar effects from cauſes, which are, to ap- 
pearance, ſimilar. This is the propofition which I in- 
tended to enforce i preſent ſection. If I be right, 
I pretend not to” have made any mighty diſcovery. 
And if I be wrong, I muſt acknowledge myſelf to be in- 
deed a very backward ſcholar; fince I cannot now dif- 
cover an argument, which, it ſeems, was perfectly ſimi- 
lar to me long before I was out of my cradle. | 
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"IE W abr the that for 
1 ſeems liable to this inconvenience, that 
it aims at the correction of our manners, and extitpa» 
tion of our vices, it may only ſerve, by i 
3 10 Wem re inelination, and puſh + 
un eee 


together within our own minds, we may, at laſt, render 
our philoſophy like that of other — 
only a more refined ſyſtem of ſelfilbneſs, and reaſon ou 

ſales out of all Winne as walk as Sele Jem: 
life, and turn all our thoughts. towards the empty and 
tranſitory nature of riches and honours, we axe, perhaps, 
all the while, flattering our natural indolence, which 
ating the buſtle-of the world, and drudgery commer para 
ſeeks a a pretenoe of a wen to give itſelf a full and u 

controlled indulgence. There is, however, one — 
7. which Hops little liable. to this inconve- 
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nience, and that becauſe it ſtrikes i in with no diſorderly | 
_ paſſion of the human mind, nor can mingle itfelf with 
any natural affection or propenſity; and that is the 
ACADEMIC or SCEPTICAL philoſophy. The academics 
always talk of doubt and fuſpence of judgment, of dan- 
ger in haſty determinations, of confining to very narrow | 
| bounds the inquiries of the underſtanding, and of re- 
nouncing all ſpeculations which lie not within the limits” 
of common life and practice. Nothing, therefore, can 
be more cotitrary than ſuch'a philoſophy to the ſupine | 
 andolence of the mind, its raſh arrogance, its lofty pre- 
denſions, and its ſuperſtitious oredulity. Every pa 
is erties by it, except the love of truth; and 
paſſion never is, nor can be, carried to too high a de- 
ane It is furpriſing, therefore, that this philoſophy, 
which, in almoſt every Inſtance, muſt be harmleſs and 
innocent, ſhould be the ſubject of ſo much groumdleſs re- 


pProach and obloquy. But, perhaps, the very eircum- 


ſtance which Tenders it ſo innocent; is what chiefly: ex- 
poſes it to the public hatred and reſentment. By flat- 
tering no irregular paſſion, it gains few partizaus: By 
oppoſfing ſo many vices and follies, it raiſes to itſelf 
abundance of enemies, who men it as and 
e and irreligious. © 10 SINE eee en e ns 
Nor need we fear, that this m while it Fw: 
deavours to limit our inquiries" to common life, 
ever undermine the reaſonings of common life, and car- 
ry its doubts ſo far as to deſtroy all action as well as 
ſpeculation. Nature will always maintain her rights, 
and prevail in the end over any abſtract reaſoning what« 
foever. * Though we ſhould conclude, for inſtance, as in 
the foregoing ſection, that, in all reaſonings from expe- 
rience; there is a ſtep taken by the mind, which is not 
ſupported by any argument or proceſs of the underſtand- 


ings | 
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ing; there is no danger that theſe reaſouirig 1 
moſt all knowledge depends, will ever be affected, by: 
ſuch a diſcovery; If the mind be not engaged by argu- 
ment to make this ep,” it muſt be induced by ſome o- 
ther principle of equal weight and authority; and that 
principle will preſerve its influence as long as human x 
nature; remains the ſame. What * 1 iu 2 
well be worth the pains of i inquiry. : 
. Suppoſe a perſon, though endowed Sik th hone 


| faculties of reaſon and refletion, to be brought on a ſud- 


den into this world; he would, indeed, immediately ob- 
ſerve a continual ſucceſſion of objects, and one event 


following another; but he would not be able to diſcover 


any thing farther. He would not at firſt, by any reaſou- 
ing, be able to reach the idea of cauſe and effect; ſince 


the particular powers, by which all natural operations 


are performed, never appear to the ſenſes; nor is it rea- 
nclude merely becauſe one event. in one in- 
ſtance precedes another, that therefore the one is the 
cauſe, the other the effect. Their conjunction may be 


arbitraty and caſual. | There may be no reaſon to infer 


the exiſtence of one from the appearance of the other: 
And in a word, ſuch a perſon, without more experience, 
could never employ his conjecture or reaſoning concern- 
ing any matter of fact, or be aſſured of any thing be- 
yond hat was ann cher met * _—— and 
ſenſes... of Eo ot 1 IR „ ö erty ie: 
Suppoſe aſs, that the has en e * 
and has lived ſo long in the world as to have obſerved 
ſimilar objects or, events to be conſtantly conjoined to- 
gether; what is the conſequence of this experience? 
He immediately ipfers:the exiſtence of one object from 


the appearance of the other: Yet he has not, by all his 


experience, acquired any idea or knowledge of the ſecret” 
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power, u which the one, dject a other; a 
is it, by any proceſs of reaſoning, he is engaged to draw 
| this inference; but ſtill he finds himſelf determined to 
draw it; and though te ſhould be convinced that his 
underſtanding has no part in the operation, he would 
nevertheleſs contiuue in the ſame courſe of thinking. 
en i Gio other principle which determines hi ns 
form ſuch a concluſion. 1 | 
This principle is Cvsron Paige Fot 0 wher 
the repetition of any particular act or operation produ- 
025 ces a propenſity to renew the ſame act or operation, 
without being impelled by any reaſoning or proceſs of 
the underſtanding, we always ſay, that this n 1 
is the effect of Cuſtom. By employing that word, we 
pretend not to have given the ultimate treaſon of fuck” a 
propenſity. We only point out a principle of human 
nature, which is univerſally acknowledged, and which is 
well known by its effects. Perhaps we can puſh our 
inquiries no farther, or pretend to give the cauſe of this 
cauſe ; but muſt reſt contented with it as the ultimate 
principle, which we can aſſign, of all our conelufions 
from experience. It is ſufficient' fatisfaQion, that we 
can go ſo far, without repining at the narrowneſs of our 
faculties; becauſe they will carry us no farther. And 
it is certain we here advance a very intelligible propo- b 
ſition at leaſt, if not a true one, when we aſſert, that, af- 
ter the conſtant conjunction of two objects, heat and . 
flame, for inſtance, weight and ſolidity, we are deter- 
mined by cuſtom alone to expect the one from the ap- 
pearance of the other. This hypotheſis ſeems even the | 
only one which explains the difficulty, why we draw, 3 
from a thouſand inſtances, an inferenee which we are 15 
not able to draw from one inftance that is, in no reſpect, 
n from them. Reaſon is —— of any ſuch 
| variation. 
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n 04: yet ſome fact muſt always be preſent to the 
ſenſes or memory, from which we may firſt proceed in 
drawing theſe concluſions. A man who ſhould find in 

a deſart country the remains of | pompous: buildings, 


| 1 bot e then we muſt berate the rol 


| | . ; | 
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bw e which it draws from con- 
ſidering one circle, are che ſame which it would form 
upon ſurveying all the circles in the univerſe.” But no 


man, having ſeen only one body move after being im- 


pelled by another, could iafer, that every other body 


will move after a like impulſe. All inferences from ex- 
Ae OT e we Teafor« 


; that principle 3 ish readers bus en ene u 


to us, and makes us expect, for the future, a fimilar train 
of events with thoſe which have appeated in the paſt; 
Without the influence of cuſtom, we ſhould be entirely 
ignorant of every matter of fact, beyond what is imme - 


ately preſent to the memory und ſenſes. We ſbould 
never know hot to adjuſt means to ends, or to employ 
.Sur natural powers in the production of any effect. 
Tnere would be an end at ne een as 
| 10 the chief part of ſpeculation- | 


Data run Aa war to romark, that though 
memory” and fouſes, i ate da enen e alt. 
ened in the moſt diſtant places and moſt re- 


would conelude, that the country had, in ancient times, 


been cultivated by civilized inhabitants z but did nothing 


ene occur to him, he could never form ſuch 
an inference. We learn the events of former ages from 
* 
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this inſtruction is contained, and thenee earty up o 
ferences from one teſtimony to another, till we 
at the eye · witneſſes and ſpectators of theſe diſtant evei 
In a word, if we proceed not upon ſome fact preſept-to 
the memory or ſenſes, qur reaſonings would be merely 
hypothetical; and however the particular links might 
rences would have nothing to ſupport it, nor could we. 
| ever by its means arrive at the Coowledge,of.; any re 

exiſtence. A Los who you bellows any P tic 


=" and this. 3 with be Co 1 onnectec 
with it. But as you cannot proceed after this manner 
in . infinitum, you muſt at laſt, terminate in ſome fact 
which is preſent to your memory or ſenſes; or mult. al- 
low that your belief is entirely without foundation. 

Wbat then is the concluſion, of the whole matter ?: A 
fmple one; though it muſt be confeſſed, pretty remote 
from the common theories of philoſophy... All belief of 
matter: of fact or real exiſtence. is derived merely from 
ſome object preſent to the memory or ſenſes, and a euſto- 
mary conjunction between that and ſome other object; 
or in other words, having found, i in; many inſtances; that 
any two kinds of objects, flame and heat, ſnow.and cold, Z 
have always been conjoined together; If flame or ſnow 
be preſented anew to the ſenſes, the mind is carried by 
cuſtom to expect heat or cold, and to believe, that ſuch 

a quality does exiſt, and will diſcover itſelf upon a near- 
er approach, This belief is the neceſſary reſult of pla- 
cing the mind in ſuch cireumſtances. It is an operation 
of the ſoul, when we are ſo ſituated, as unavoidable as 
to feel the paſſion of love, when we receive benefits; or 
hatred, when we meet with injuries. All theſe opera - 
tion are 1 of natural inſtincts, which no reaſon- 


. ing 


Aber by produce or to/ptevent. OL | 
At chis point; it would be very allowable: for wes. 
ſtop our philoſophical reſearches.” In moſt queſtions we 
can never make a ſingle ſtep farther; and in all queſtions, 
we muſt terminate here at laſt, after our moſt reſtleſs _ 
and curious" inquiries. But ſtill our curioſity. will be 
pardonable, perhaps commendable, if it carry us on to 
ſtill farther reſearches, and make us examine more ac- 
curately the nature of this belizf; and of the cihſtomary 
conjunction, hence it is derived. By this means we 
may meet with ſome explications and analogies that will 
give ſatis faction, at leaſt to ſuch as love the abſtrat 
| ſciences, and can be entertained with ſpeculations, which, 
however accurate, may ſtill retain a degree of doubt and 
uncertainty. As to readers of a different taſte, the re- 
maining part of this ſection is not calculated for them; 
and the following _— dated; ms * en, 
em nnn eee e eee 
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Notes * more free than the imagination of has 
and though it cannot exceed that original ſtock of ideas; 


furniſhed by the internal and external ſenſes, it has un- 


limited power of mixing, compounding; ſeparating, and 
dividing theſe ideas, in all the varieties of fiction and 
viſion. It can feign a train of events with all the ap- 
pearance of reality, aſeribe to them a partieular time and 
itſelf with every circumſtance that belongs to any hiſto- 
rical fact, which it believes with the greateſt certainty. 
Wherein, therefore, conſiſts the difference between ſuch 
2 fi&tion and belief? It lies not merely in any peculiar 
. is Tag» cottorpiies as commands 
Wer. II. . VS A 


* ee 3 6 T n *. 
1 For as the 3 has meg over alt its 8 — 
voluntarily annex this e idea to any fiction, and 
1 85 conſequently be able to believe whatev - e 
trary t what we find by daily experience... We can, in 
our conception, join the head of the body. of 2 
horſe; but it is not in our u winnen nk n 

: 3 5 animal has eyer really exiſted, rde 

. At follows, therefore, that the difference —— 4 
tion and beligf lies in ſome ſentiment or feeling which is 
| — to the latter, nat to the former, and which de- 
pends not on the will, nor can be commanded at pleaſure. 
It muſt be excite by nature like all other ſentiments, 
and muſt ariſe from the particular ſituation in which 
the mind is placed at any particular juncture. When- 
ever any obje& is preſented to the memory or ſenſes, | 
it immediately, by the force of cuſtom, carries the ima-· 
gination to conceive that object which is uſually con- 
joined to it; and this conception is attended with a feel, 
ing or ſentiment different from the looſe reveries of the 
fancy. In this conſiſts the whole nature of belief. For 
as there is no matter of fact which we belieye ſo firmly, 
that we cannot conceive the contrary, there would be 
no difference between the conception aſſented to, and that 
1 which is rejected, were it not for ſome ſentiment which 
_ diſtinguiſhes the one from the other. H I ſee 2 billiards 
ball moving towards another on a ſmooth table, I can 
eaſily conceive it to ſtop upon contact. This conception 
implies no contradiftion ; hut till it feels very different- 
ly from that conception by which 1 repreſent to myſelf 
the impulſe and the communication of moin d one 
ball to another. ee 
Were we eee <f this Sad» wo 
A Ms th find it 2 b if not ee, 
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ble nite, Wa manner as 5 if 1 we e ſhould 3 ; 

to define. the feeling of cold, or paſſion of anger, to a 

creature who never had any experience of theſe ſenti- 

ments. BELNx is the true and proper name of this f 
feeling ; and no one is ever at a loſs to know the mean · 

ing of that term; becauſe every man is every moment 

conſeious. of the ſentiment repreſented. by it. It may 

not, however, be improper to attempt 2 deſeription of | 

this ſentiments. in — we may, by that means, artivpve \ 

7 may afford a more perfect ex-. | 

olicarits of it. 1 - the. that belief is nothing but ry 7 

more vivid, lively, forcible, firm, ſteady conception of 

an object, than what the imagination. alone is ever able 

to attain, / This variety of terms, which may. ſeem. I - 

unphileſoghiea, i is intended only to expreſs. that act of 

i on, what is taken for 


weigh more in the thought, and. gives chem a ſuperior 
influence on the paſſions and imagination. Provided we 
agree about the thing, it is needleſs to diſpute about. the 
terms. The imagination has the command over all its 
ideas, and can join and mix and vary them, in all the 
ways poſſible. It may conceive fictitious. objects with 
all the circumſtances of place and time. It may ſet them, 
in a manner, before our eyes, in their true colours, juſt 
as they might have exiſted, But as it is impoſlible, that 
this faculty of imagination can ever, of itſelf, reach. be- 
lief, it is evident, that belief conſiſts not in the peculiar 
nature or order of ideas, but in the manner of their. 
conception, and in their feeling to the mind. I confeſs, 
that it is impoſlible perfectly to explain this feeling or 
manner of conception. We may make uſe of words 
"Om et ar it. "Bog. EW and p50: | 
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per name, as we  obferved before, i is belief. which is a 
term that every one ſufficiently underſtands 1 in common 

life. And in philoſophy, we can go no farther than aſ- 

ſert, that heli is fomething felt by the mind, which di- 

ſtinguiſhes the ideas of the judgment from the fictions of 

the imagination. It gives them more weight and influ- 
ence; makes them appear of greater importance; enfor- 
ces them in the mind; and renders them the governing 
principle of our actions. I here at preſent, for inſtance, 
a perſon's voice, with whom I am acquainted; and the 
found comes as from the next room. This impreſſion of 
my ſenſes immediately conveys my thought to the per- 
ſon, together with all the ſurrounding objects. I paint 
| them out to myſelf as exiſting at preſent, with the ſame 
| qualities and relations of which I formerly knew them 
poſſeſſed. Theſe ideas take faſter hold of my mind than 
{| ideas of an enchanted caſtle. They are very different 
| to the feeling, and have a much greater influence of eve- 
| ry kind, either to give pleaſure or pain, joy or ſorrow. 

Let us, then, take in the whole compaſs of this doc- 
trine, and allow, that the ſentiment of belief is nothing 
but a conception more intenſe and ſteady than what at- 
tends the mere ſictions of the imagination, and that this- 
manner of conception ariſes from a cuſtomary conjunc- 
tion of the object with ſomething preſent to the memory 
or ſenſes : 1 believe that it will not be difficult, upon 
theſe ſuppoſitions, to'find other operations of the mind 
analogous to it, and to trace up FROG 4 Heng pion 
W {till more general. 

We have already obſerved, Wei nature 1. eſtabliſhed. 
connexions among particular ideas, and that no ſooner: 
one idea oocurs to our thoughts than it introduces its 
correlative, and carries our attention towards it, hy a 

| gentle and can movement. Theſe principles of 
n 
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namely, Reſemblance, Contiguity, and Cauſation ; which 
ate the only bonds that unite our thoughts together, 
and beget that regular train of reflection or diſcourſe, 


which, in a greater or leſs degree, takes place among all 


mankind. Now here ariſes a queſtion, on which the 
ſolution of the preſent difficulty will depend. Does it 
happen in all theſe relations, that, when one of the ob- 
jects is preſented to the ſenſes or memory, the mind is 
not only carried to the conception of the correlative, but 
reaches a ſteadier and ſtronger conception of it than 
what other wi it would have been able to attain? This 
ſeems to be the caſe with that belief which ariſes from 
the relation of cauſe and effect. And if the caſe be the 
ſame with the other relations or principles of aſſocia- 
tion, this may be eſtabliſhed as a general uy” which 
takes place in all the operations of the mind. 
We may, therefore, 


ve, as 1 


| 40 NE purpoſe, that, upon the appearance of the 


enlivened by the reſemblance, and that every paſſion, 


which that idea occaſions, whether of joy or ſorrow; ac- 


quires new farce and vigour. In producing this effect, 


there concur both a relation and a preſent impreffion. 
Where the picture bears him no reſemblance, at leaſt was 


not intended for him, it never ſo much as conveys our 

thought to him: And where it is abſent, as well as the 
perſon; though the mind may paſs from the thought of 
one to that of the other; it feels its idea to be rather 
weakened, than enli vened by that tranſition. We take 


a pleaſure. in viewing the picture of a friend when it is 


ſet before us; but when it is removed, rather chuſe to 
conſider him directly, than by reflection As an . 
eee diſtant and n e ee 1 61 
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may eee be n ne sda The 
devotees of that ſuperſlition uſually plead in excuſe for 
the — with which _ are d. ene that 

ee And adit; in i IPEL#R and 
quickening theit fervour, vhich otherwiſe would de- 
cay, if directed entirely to diltant and immaterial ob- 
_ jets. We ſhadow out the objects of our faith, ſay they, 
in ſenſible types and images, and render them more 


preſent to us by the immediate preſenoe of theſe types, 


than it 3s poſhble = nets do, merely by an intellectual 
view and contꝭ --Senfible objects have always 
@ greater inflixetice/ on 55 faney than any other 3 and 
this influence they readily convey to thoſe ideas, to 
which they are related, and which they reſemble, I 
| ſhall only infer from theſe praſtiſes, and this reaſoning, 
that the effect of refemblance/in enlivening the ideas is 
very common; and as in every cafe a reſemblance and a 
prefent impreſſion muſt concur; we are abundantly fup- 
plied with 'experiments t to ey "gy of the tore . 
| going! principle. 
We may add force to ee e 5 

— kind, in eonſidering the effects of - contiguity = 
proach to any object, though it does not diſcover itſelf 
to our ſenſes, it operates upon the mind with an in- 
fluence, which imitates an immediate impreſſion. The 
thinking on any object readily tranſports the mind to 
what is contiguous; but it is only the actual preſence of 
an object, that tranſports | it with a ſuperiot vivaeity. 


When I am a few miles from home, whatever relates . 


to it touches me more nearly than when'F am two hun- 


dred leagues Giflant3 though even at that ditunce tho 
refleQing on any thing in the veighbourkoo@'of my 


friends or family naturally produces am ides of them. 
But as in this latter eaſes, both the objects of the mind 


r the ideas fo for want of ſom 


immediate impreffion®. 


No one can doubt eee Ae Fo 


25 the other two relations of reſemblance and conti igui- 
ty. Superſtitious people are fond of the reliques of 
ſaints and holy men, for the ſame reaſon that they feek 
after types or images, in order to enliven their devotion, 
and give them a more intimate and ſtrong conception of 
Now it is evident, that one of the beſt reliques which a 
devotee could procure, would be the handy«work of a 
ſaint; and if his clothes and furniture are ever to be 
confidered in this light, it is decauſe they wete ono at 
his diſpoſal, and were moved and affected by bitng in 


G en a e wage ee eee e | 


— bh Agee ici — ut, 
ie cm ea loca videamua, in quibus memotia dignos viros acceperi-- 


« mus multum eſſe verſatos, magis moveamur, quam. ſiquando eo- 


rum ipſorum aut facta audiamus aut ſcriptum aliquod legamus ? 
« Velut ego func moveor. Venit enim mihi Praronrs in mentem, 
| % quent aceepimius. primum hie diſputare ſolitum + Cujus etiam illi 


4 hortuli propinque non memoriam ſolum mihi aſſerunt, ſed, ipſum , 


4 videntur in conſpectu meo hic ponere. Hie $PEUSIPPUS, bie 
10 XINO CAA TES, hic ejus auditor Pol EMO; cujus ipſa la ſeſſio fui 

« quam videamus. Equidem etiam curiam noſtram HoST1Lram | 
e dico, non hanc novam, que mihi m ĩnor eſſe videtur poſtquan eſt 
6 major, ſolebam. intuens, SGLIFION BM, CATONEMy LALLIUM, no- 
* trum vero in primis avum cogitare.. Tanta vis admonitionis eſt in 


« Tocis : ut non fine carla ex his memorize deducta it Box reparcl 8 


Cicero de Hnibus. Lib. kx. : 


Att ar | 
conſequences, - — gu. 


reality of his exiſtence. - 2 


:, Suppoſe: that the ſon of « friend, 0 bad weak — 
dead or abſent, were preſented to us ;/ it is evident, that 
this object would inſtantly revive its correlative idea, 


and recal to our choughta eil paſt intimacies. and famili- 
arities, in more lively colours than they would other- 


wiſe have appeared to us. This is another phanome- 
non, which ſeems to e * e, . men 
tioned. 


eee aſi 8 ain 


lief of the correlative object is always preſuppoſed; 
without which the relation could have no effect. The 


influence of the picture ſuppoſes, that we believe our 
friend to have once exiſted. - Contiguity to home can ne- 
ver excite our ideas of home, unleſs we believe that it 
really exiſts. Now I aſſert, that this belief, where it 
reaches beyond the memory or fenſes, is of a fimilar na- 
ture, and ariſes from ſimilar cauſes, with the tranſition. 
of thought and vivacity of conception here explained. 
When I throw a piece of dry wood into a fire, my mind 

extinguiſhes, the flame. This tranſition of thought 


from the caufe to the effect proceeds not from reaſon. 
It derives its origin altogether from cuſtom and expe- 


rience. And as it firſt. begins from an object, preſent to ' 


the ſenſes, it renders the idea or coneeption of flame” 
more ſtrong and lively than any looſe, floating reverie | 


of the imagination. That idea ariſes immediately, | The 


| thought moves inſtantly towards it, and conveys to it 
all that force of conception which is derived from the 
impreſſion preſent to the ſenſes, When a ſword is level- 


| led at my breaſt, does not 2 and pain 
ſtrike me more ſtrongly, than when a glaſs of wine is 
| preſented to me, even though by accident this idea thould 
occur after the ; appearance of the latter obje&? But 
what is-there in this whole matter to eauſe ſuch a ſtrong 
conception; except only a preſent object and a cuſtomary 
tranfition to the idea of another object, which we have 
the whole operation of the mind, in all our concluſions 
concerning matter of fact and exiſtenee; and it is a ſatis- 
faction to find ſome analogies, by which it may be ex- 
plained. The tranſition from a preſent object does in all 
caſes give ſtrength and ſolidity to the related idea. 
Here, then, is a kind of pre-eſtabliſhed harmony be- 


tween the courſe of nature and the ſucceſſion of our ideas 


and though the powers and forces, by which the former 


is governed, be wholly unknown to us; yet our thoughts 


and coneeptions have ſtill, we find, gone on in the ſame 
train with the other works of nature. Cuſtom is that 
principle by which this correſpondence has been effected; 
ſo neceſlary to the ſubſiſtence of our ſpecies, and the re- 
gulation of our conduct, in every circumſtance and oc- 
currence of human life. Had not the preſence of an ob- 
je& inſtantly excited the idea of thoſe objects commonly 
conjoined with it, all our knowledge muſt have been li- 
mited to the narrow ſphere of our memory and ſenſes ; 
and we ſhould never have been able to adjuſt means to 
ends, or employ our natural powers, either to the pro- 
ducing of good, or avoiding of evil. Thoſe who delight 
in the diſcovery and contemplation of final cauſes, have 
here ample 1 880 to —_ their weary and re: 
tion. : 
I ſhall very * a ueber e of e 5 
N * as this operation of the mind, by which we 
: infer. 
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not probable, vie be wats; to e ebe 
deductions of our reaſon, which is flow in its operations; | 
appears not, in any degree, during the firſt years of in- 
fancy; and at beſt is, in every age and period of human 
life, extremely liable to error and miſtake. It is more 
conformable to the ordinary wiſdom of nature to ſecure 
ſo neceſſary an act of the mind, by ſome inftin& or me- 
chanical tendency, which may be infallible in its opera- 
tions, may difcover itſelf at the firſt appearance of life 
and thought, and may be independent of all the labour- 
ed deductions of the underſtanding. As nature has 


taught us the uſe of our limbs, without giving us the 


| knowledge of the muſcles and nerves by which they are 
actuated; ſo has ſhe implanted in us an inftin@; which 
carries forward the thought in a correſpondent-courſe to 


that which ſhe has eſtabliſhed among external objects; 


though we are ignorant of thoſe powers and forces on 
which this men per ws gen ang of IEEE . 
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n N . . 85 CHICAGO RTE SP. AISLES 4 1 1 vn 
"HOUGH there be no ſuch thing as Chance in the 
world, our ignorance of the real cauſe of any e- 
A les the ſame influence on der pete ems 


1 like fpecies-of belief or opinion. 


| There is certainly a probability, which ee | 
arenen chances on any fide; and according as this 
ſuperiority increaſes, and ſurpaſſes the oppolite chances, 


the probability receives a proportionable increaſe, and 
| begets ſtill a higher degree of belief or aſſent to that 
ſide in Which we diſcover the ſuperiority. If a dye were 
marked with one figure or number of ſpots on four 
ſides, and with another figure or number of ſpots on the 
two remaining fides, it would be mote probable, that 
the former would turn up than the latter; though, if it 
had a thouſand fides marked in the ſame manner, and 
only nap; ne the eee be much 


; dead and bee | This proce of the chought or re 


1 4 


ul Matthias: deen 
| bable. In this view, we mult ſay, that it is only probable all men 


muſt die, or that the ſun will rife to-morrow. But to conform our 


language more to common uſe, we ought to divide arguments into 


| demonſtrations, proofs, and probabilities. By proofs, meaning fuck | 


3 experience as leave no room for doubt or oppob- 
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60. SECTION vi. 


| ſoning may ſeem trivial and in. ib & to thoſe 4. 
conſider it more narrouly, it may, afford 
ter for curious ſpeculation.” __ ; | 

It ſeems evident, that, when the mi_d: 3 forward 
to diſcover the event, which may reſult-from the throw 
of ſuch a dye, it conſiders the turning up of each parti 

cular fide as alike probable; and this is the very nature 
of chance, to render all the particular events, compre- | 
hended in it, entirely equal. But finding a greater num- 
ber of ſides concur in the one event than in the other, 
the mind is carried more frequently to that event, and 
meets it oftener, in revolving the various poſſibilities „„ 
chances, on which the ultimate reſult depends. This 
concurrence of ſeveral vie vs in one particular event be- 
gets immediately, by an inexplicable oontrivance of na- 
ture, the ſentiment of belief, and gives that event the 
advantage over its antagoniſt, which is ſupported by a 
ſmaller number of views, and recurs leſs frequently to 
the mind. If we allow, that belief is nothing but a 
firmer and ſtronger conception of an object than what at- 
ens the mere fictions of the imagination, this operation 

may, perhaps, in ſome meaſure, be aceounted for. The 
Par theſe ſeveral views or glimpſes imprints 
the idea more ſtrongly on the imagination; gives it ſu- 
perior-force: and vigour; renders: its influence on the 
paſſions and affections more ſenſible; and in a word, be- 
gets that reliance or — which mem . na- 
ture of belief and opinion 2% 

The caſe is the ſame with hs probability of <a as 
with that of chance. There are ſome cauſes which are 

e entirely uniform and conſtant in producing a particular 

effect; and no inſtance has ever yet been found of any 
failure or irregularity in their operation. Fire has al- 

ways burned, and water ſuffocated, every human crea- 

5 3 ture: 
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ture: The production of motion by impulſe and gravi- 

ty is an univerſal law, which has hitherto admitted of no 
exception. But there are other cauſes, which have been 
found more irregular and uncertain; nor has rhubarb al- 
ways proved a purge, or opium a ſoporific, to every one 
who has taken theſe medicines. It is true, when any 
cauſe fails of producing its uſual effect, philoſophers 
aſcribe not this to any irregularity in nature; but ſup- 
poſe, that ſome ſecret cauſes, in the particular ſtructure 
ol parts, have prevented the operation. Our reaſoninge, 
however, and concluſions concerning the event, are the 
ſame as if this principle had no'place. - Being determin- 
ed by cuſtom to transfer the paſt to the future, in all 
our inferences; where the paſt has been entirely regu- 
lar and uniform, we expect the event with the greateſt 
aſſurance, and leave no room for any contrary ſuppoſi- 
tion. But where different effects have been found to 
follow from cauſes, which are to appearance exactly 
ſimilar, all theſe various effects muſt occur to the mind 
in transferring the paſt to the future, and enter into our 
conſideration, when we determine the probability of the 
event. Though we give the preference to that which 
has been found moſt uſual, and believe that this effect 
will exiſt, we muſt not overlook the other effects, but 
muſt, aſſign to each of them a particular weight and au- 
thority, in proportion as we have found it to be more 
or leſs frequent. It is more probable, in. almoſt every 
country of Evroex, that there will be froſt ſometime in 
JAxvAxr, than that the weather will continue open 
throughout that whole month; though this probability 
varies according to the different climates, and approaches 
to a certainty in the more northern kingdoms. Here. 
then it ſeems evident, that, when we transfer the paſt to 

fp "I in * to determine the effect, which will 
reſult 
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y cauſe, we transfer all thedifferentevents, ; 
in the ſame proportion as they have appeared in the 
paſt, and conceive one to haye exiſted/a hundred times, 
for inſtance, another ten times, and another once. As 


a great number of views do. here concur in one event, 


they fortify and confirm it to the imagination, beget that 
ſentiment which we call belief, and give its object the 


| preference above the contrary event, which. is not ſup- 


ported by an equal number of experiments, and xecurs 


not ſo frequently to the thought in transferring the paſt | 
| to the future, Let any one try to account for this oper- 
ation of the mind upon any of the received ſyſtems of 


philoſophy, and he will be ſenſible of the difficulty. For 
my part, I ſhall think it ſufficient, if the preſent hints 
excite the curioſity of philoſophers, and make them ſen- | 
ſible how defective all common theories are in treati 
ol ſuch curious and ſuch ſublime ſubjects. 
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HE great advantage of the mathematical ſciences 

above the moral conſiſts: in this, that the ideas of 
minate, the ſmalleſt diſtinction between them is imme, | 
diately perceptible, and the ſame terms are gill expreſs 
five of the ſame ideas, without ambiguity or variation. 
An oval is never miſtaken for a circle, nor an hyperbols 
right and wrong. If any term be defined in geometry, 
the mind readily, of itſelf, ſubſtitutes, on all occaſions, 
the definition for the term defined: Or even when no 
definition is employed, the object itſelf may be preſented 
to the ſenſes, and by that means be ſteadily and clearly D * 
apprehended. But the finer ſentiments of the mind, the 
operations of the underſtanding, the various agitations 
of the paſſions, though really in themſelves diſtinct, 
eſcape us, when ſurveyed by refleQion; nor is it 
in our power to recal the original object, as often as we 
have occaſion to contemplate it.  Ambpiguity, by this | 
means, is gradually into gur reaſonings: | 
Similar objects are readily taken to be the ſame: And 
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HTO man ing that, if ee; 
wels ſeiences in a proper light, their advantages and dif- 
advantages nearly compenſate each aber and reduce 
both of them to a ſtate of equality. If the mind, with 


greater facility, retains the ideas of geometry clear and 


determinate, it muſt carry on a much longer and more 
intricate chain of reaſoning, and compare ideas much 
wider of each other, in order to reach the abſtruſer 


| truths of that ſcience. And if moral ideas are apt, with- 


out extreme care, to fall into obſcurity and confuſion, 
. conch hora j thſs dil 
ſitions, and the intermediate ſteps; which lead to the 
propoſition in Evciin fo ſimple, as not to conſiſt of more 


parts, than are to be found in any moral reaſoning onin 


which runs not into chimera and conceit. Where we 
trace the principles of the human mind through a few 


| ſteps, we may be very well ſatisfied with aur progreſs ; 


confidering how ſoon nature throws a bar to all our in- 
quiries concerning cauſes, and reduces us to an acknow- 
ledgment of our ignorance. . The chief obſtacle, there- 
fore, to our improvement. in the moral or metaphyſical 
ſciences, is the obſcurity of the ideas, and ambiguity of 
the terms, The principal difficulty in the mathematics 
is the length of inferences and compaſs of thought, re- 
quifite to the forming of any concluſion. And, -perhaps, - 


our progreſs in natural philoſophy is chiefly retarded by 


the want of proper experiments and phznomena, which 


2 are often diſcovered by chance, and cannot always be 


found, when requiſite, even by the moſt diligent and pru- 
dent inquiry. As moral philoſophy ſeems: hitherto ta 


have received leſs improvement than either geometry or 


FRO we may en _ if there be any differ, 
* 


ſhall, dag 5 5 to f, it poſ- 
ſible, the preciſe, meaning of theſe terms, and thereby 
move ſome pa 


It ſeems a propoſition, which will not admit of on 
diſpute, that all our ideas are nothing but copie 


od it, men may — — —— and pe in 
| Philoſophical reaſonings, than hat they have hitherto 


been able to attain..; Complex ideas may, perhaps, be 


well known by definition, which. is nothing but an enu- 
meration of thoſe parts or ſimple ideas, that compoſe 
But when we have puſhed up definitions to the 


molt: ſimple. ideas, and ſind ſtill ſome ambiguity and ob- 
ſeurity; what reſource; are we then poſſeſſed of? By 
what invention can we throw light upon theſe ideas, and 


render them altogether preciſe and determinate to our 
intellectual view? Produce the impreſſions or original 
ſentiments, from which the ideas are copied. Theſe im- 
preſſions are all ſtrong and ſent 
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vor. 1. * F 2 1 U 50 themſelves, 


rei art of (hat obſeurity, which is ſo much 
complained of in this ſpecies, of puiloſopby· 


of our 
impreſſions, or, in other words, that it is impoſlible/for 
us to think, of any thing, which we have not antecedent- 
ly felt, either by out external or internal ſenſes. I have 

| inne to n hi noon —— and | 


le They admit not f 
| mee n are not only | placed een N 


- iens, which lie in Sbtcuriey : And by this means,” we 
2 perhaps, attain a new — or — of Fs 5 
ties, by which, in the moral ſciences, the moſt minute, 
and moſt fimple ideas may be fo enlarged as'to/fall read. 
ly under our apprehenſion, and be equally known' with 
the groſſeſt pry george be the object 
rave eee 145 £ Hs ens e Rs C 1 


beer dr dn der Was i 88 x2mine its impreſ—- 
fion; and in order to find the impreſſion with greater cer 
tainty, let us fearch for it in all eren from which 
Lens ee eee e ner 
When we look about us ne external objetts; a and 
en the operation of cauſes, we are never able, in a 
fingle inſtance, to diſcover any power or neceſſary oon- 
hexion ; any quality, which binds the effect to the cauſe, 
and renders the one an infallible eonſequenee of the other. 
We only find, that the one does actually, in fact, follow 
the other. The impulſe of one billiard- ball is attended 
with motion in the fecond. This is the whole chat ap- 
pears to the outward fenſes. The mind feels no ſenti- 
ment or inward impreſſion from this fucceſſion of ob- 
jects: Conſequently, there is not, in any ſingle, partieu- 
lar inſtance of cauſe and effect, any thing which ean 
ſuggeſt the idea of power or neceſſary connexion. 
From the firſt appearance of an object, we never can 
conjeture what effect will reſult from ĩt· But were the 
power or energy of any cauſe diſcoverable by the mind, 
we could foreſee the effect, even without experience; 
and migbt, at firſt, pronounce with eertainty concerning 
it, by the mere dint of thought and reaſoning 
In reality, there is no part of matter, that Re ever, 
by its ſenſible qualities, diſcover any wg energy. 
or 


. — are — e bad nee 4 
point out any other event which may reſult from then 


The ſcenes of the univerſe are continually ſhifting, and 
one object follows another in an uninterrupted ſucceſ- 
ſion; but u eee which a@tunates the whole 


vers itſelf in any of the ſenſible qualities of body. We 
know, that, in fact, heat is a conſtant attendant of flame; 


but what is the connexion between them, we have no 


room ſo much as to conjecture or Imagine. It is impoſs 


ſible, therefore; thae the idea uf recen e. ne 
operation ; becauſe no — ever diſcover ere 
power, which can be the original of this idea . 
Since, there 
the ſenſes, give us no idea of power or neceſſary con- 
exion, by their operation in particular: inſtances, let us 


ſee, whether this idea be derived from reflection on the 


operations of our on minds, and be copied from any in- 


ternal impreſſion. It may be ſaid, chat we are everx 


moment conſcious of internal power; while we feel, 
that, by the ſimple co! d of our will, we enn move 
e jen or direct deere eee g 
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» Mr Locks, in ay chapter of power, "oo that, finding f from 


experience, that there are ſeveral new productions in matter, and 


concluding that there muſt ſomewhere: be power capable of pro- 
ducing them, we arrive at laſt by this reaſoning at the idea of power. 


But no reaſoning can ever give us a new, original, ſimple idea; 26 
this when men nog ae confelſes, | This, N od = LOR the | 
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or raiſes a nt EI This i inluencs 


of the will we know by dau- ende een, nce we ac 


of mne er eee ofr re 


| it ariſes from. reflecting on the dper: 


both. oer th organ of the body and faculties of. the 
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We den ee . examine this ne and ſirſt, : 


with regard to the inſluence of volition over the organs 


of the body; This influence, we may obſerve, is a fact, 


Which, like all other natural events, can be known only 


by experience, and can never be foreſeen from — | 


parent energy or power in the cauſe, which connects it 
with the effect, and renders the one an infallible n 


quence of the other. The motion of our body follows 


upon the command of our will. Of his we are every 


moment conſcious. But the means, by which this is ef- 


1 fected; the energy, by which the will performs ſo ex- 
traordinary an operation; of this we are ſo far from be- 


22 


ing immediately conſcious, _ un W ever ere 


our moſt diligent i inquiry. obeys 31S 5H» 


For frft; is there any ieee in all e more 


myſterious than the union of ſoul with body; by which 


a ſuppoſed ſpiritual ſubſtance acquires ſuch an influence 


over 4 material one, that the moſt refined thought is able 


to actuate the groſſeſt matter? Were we empowered, by 
a ſecret wiſh, to cemove mountains, or control the pla- 


nets in their orbit; this extenſive authority would not 
be more extraordinary, nor more beyond our compre- 


* 


henſion. But if by conſciouſneſs we perceived any. 
power or energy in the will, we muſt know this power; 


we Gi SE 


of both theſe ſubſt 
1 ſo many inſtances, upon the other. 1 in. 


any reaſon beſides experience, for ſo remarkable a dif- 


ferenee between one and the other: Why has the will | 
an n influence over the tongue and fingers, not over the 


t or liver? This queſtion would never embarraſs 
us, were we ee 


not in the latter. We ſhould then perceive, in 


of experience, why the prominin Jens COINS 


: gans of the body is cir 


der hne. Belagin — _— with the 


I Foes N is inluenee reaches preciſely ole : 
m and no farther. ed r 1 50 $15 


Von en 


A man, ſuddenly; ſtruck mitt © pills the leg or 


arm, or who had newly loſt thoſe members, frequently 


endeavours, at firſt, to move them, and employ them in 
their uſus 


one caſe nor in the other, are we ever conſcious of any 
power. We learn the influence of our will from expe- 
rience alone. And experience only teaches us, how one 


event conſtantly follows another; without inſtructing . 


us in the ſecret connexion, which 3 
IT them-inſeparablei? 6 5 ST 


1 U 


Thirdly, We learn from anatomy, that the Wee 
| obje of power in voluntary motion, is not the member 


know the ſecret: union of ſoul an dy; ata aka | 
atices; by” which the'ohe is able to 


We are not able to move all ner by 
the body with a like uuchority; though we cannot allgn 


nſcious of a power in the former caſe, 


1 offices. Here he is as much conſcious of 
power to command ſuch limbs, as a man in perfect health 
is conſcious of power to ackuate any member which re- 
ouſneſs never deceives. Conſequently, neither in the = 
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and animal dpiritay und ee — 
minute and more unknown, through which the motion 
10 ſucceſſively propagated, ere it reach mmm | 
thee — ee eee power, on which | 
1 | 4 2 8 di- . 


| 46d" —— e p — 
 ſciouſnoſs, is, to the laſt degre worry 


Tigible? Here the mind cc event: led. 
Muby another event, unknown to-ourſelves; and totally 
ifferent from the one intended, is produced:' This event 


_ produces another, equally unknown: Till at laſt, through 


a long ſucceſſion, the defired event is produced. But if 
clue original power were felt, it muſt beknown: Were 


zs relative to its effect. And wice-ver;/a, if the effect be 
not known, the power cannot be knoum mor felt. How 
| indeed can we mm move our 


move certain animal ſpirits, eee n 5 
duce at laſt the motion of our limbs, e eee 
neee p. acht, 
Wie may, therefore, conclude from the whole, 1 high; 
without any temerity, though with aſſurance, that our 
idea of power is not copied from any ſentiment or on 
ſciouſneſs of power within ourſelves, hen wetgive rife 
to animal motio - or apphy car limbsico2heib proper ufe | 
and office. That their motion follows at e vominand'of 
the will is a matter of common experience, ke other 
natural events: But the power op energy b which this 
1s effected, like that in other nat ent 3 
aud inconceivable . KO ener nne een 


. 
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| ſequent to a command of the will; But the 


5 Shall we then aſle} n. we enen * r 
or energy in our on minds, when, by an aQ or n. 
| ad of our will, we raiſe up a new idea, fix. the mind 

to the contemplation. of it, turn it on all ſides, and at 
laſt diſmiſs it for ſome other other idea, Nen think 
that. we haye ſurveyed it with ſufficient accuracy? I be- 

 lieye che ſame, arguments will prove, that even this — 
mand gf the will. gives us no real ides gf force or ener 
— muſt be allowed, Bite 1 Wut . | 


— is we. ons ny to he nequainted with the nature. of 

the human ſoul and the nature of an idea, or the aptitude 

of the one to, produce the other? This is g real creation; 
a production of — of nothing: Which im- 
Nins pane; reat, „ that it m me firſt ſight, 
leaſt.it muſt. be. —_ that uch ® power js got felt, 
nor known, nor even conceivable by the mind. We on- 
y feel the event, name] ; the exiſtence. of a iden, con 


which this operation js performed ; the power, by which 
it is produced; is. entirely beyond our: comprehenſion, * 
Secondly, The ommand of the mind qver- itſelf is li- 


mited, as well as — — the body; and theſe 


limits are not known by reaſon, or any acquaintance 
with the nature of cauſe, and effect; hut only by expe- | 
rience and. obſervation, . as in all other natural events 
and in the operation of external objeds. Our authority 
oyer our ſentiments and paſſions is much weaker than 
that over our ideas; and even the latter uthority is cir- 
cumſeribed within very narrow boundaries, Wil 1 
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one pretend to affign the vlti date ; 

aries, or ſhow why the power Hefidlene in bei not, 
in another? „„ K A; Ag 1 5 T1962, FLIPT n 
Thirdly, This ſelf command is very different at diffe- 

rent times. A man in health poſſeſſes more of it, than 
one languiſhing with fickneſs. We are more maſter of 5 
our thoughts in the mornin g than in the evening: 'Faſt= 
ing, than after a full meal. Can we give any reaſon for 
theſe variations, except experi ence? Where then is the 
power, of which we pretend to be conſcious? Is there 
not here, either in a ſpiritual or material ſubſtance, or 
both, ſome ſecret mechaniſm: or ſtructure of parts, upon 
which the effect depends, and which, being entirely un- 
known to us, renders the power or * dea * wilt 
_ unknown and incomprehenfible? 1 6 
Volition is ſurely an act of the mind, _ Mee : 
are ſufficiently acquainted, Reflect upon it. Coiifider ; 
1 on all ſides. Do you find any thing in it Tike this 
creative power, by which it raiſes from nothing à heb 
idea, and with a kind of Fra r, imitates the omuipbte ce 
of its Maker, if 1 may be allowed ſo to ſpeak, who cal- 
led forth into exiſtence all the” various ſcenes of hature? 
So far from being conſcious of this energy in the will, it 
requires as certain experience , as that of which we are 
poſſeſſed, 1 to convince us, that den vor; a A effects 

do ever teſult from a: ſimple act of A 
The generality of mankind never find: any Aiffealty i in 
accounting for the more common and familiar operations 
of nature; ſuch as the defcent of heavy bodies, the growth 
| of plants, the generation of animals, or the nouriſh- 
ment of bodies by food: But T6 pets” that, in all theſe 
caſes, they perceive the very force or energy of the 
cauſe, by which it is connected with its effect, and is 
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long habit, ſuch a turn of mind; that, upon t appear 
ance of the cauſe; they immediately expect with —4 
ane its ufual attendant, and hardly conceive it poſſible 
that any othi 
the diſcovery of extraordinary phenomena, ſuch as 
earthquakes, peſtilence, and prodigies of any kind, that 


Or THE Thick or Nrckssaur ba 
V6 infallible in- its 1 


er event could reſult from it. It is only on 


they find themſelves at a loſs to aſſigu a proper cauſe, 


and to explain the manner, in which the effect is produ- 
ced by it. It is uſual for men, in ſuch difficulties, to 


have recourſe to ſome inviſible intelligent principle“, as 


the immediate cauſe of that event, which ſurpriſes them, 
and which they think, cannot be accounted for from the 
common powers of nature. But philoſophers, who car- 
ry their ſorutiny a little farther, immediately perceive, 


| that, even in the moſt familiar events, the energy of the 
_ cauſe is as unintelligible as in the moſt unuſual, and that 


we only learn hy experience the frequent ConguncTion = 


of objects, without being ever able to comprehend any 


thing like ConNExION: between them. Here then, 
. philoſophers think themſel ves ohliged by reaſon 


on all occaſions, to the ſame principle, 


Ne — appeal to but in caſts that ap- 


peat miraculous and ſupernatural. They acknowledge 


mind and intelligence: to be, not only the ultimate and 
original cauſe of all things, but the immediate and ſole 
cauſe of every event, which appears in nature. They 


pretend, that thoſe objects, which are commonly 
minated catzſes, are in reality nothing eee en and 


that the true and direct principle of every effect is not 


any power or force in nature, but a volition of the Su- 
preme Being, who wills that ſuch particular objects ſhould, 


Pony ever, be A won with each other. n 80 eee 


* 4e emer. 


ſenſes or conſciouſneſs, to aſſigu the ultimate 


object, and raiſe up its image in the fancy; it is not the 


74 Wy EC: 1 1 ON. 0 i 
| that one « billiard-ball manes. another; = force, which 
it has derived from the author of nature i it is the Deity 


himſelf, they ſay, who, by Aa partienlarwelitian, move 


the ſecond ball, being determined. to this operation by 
the impulſe of the firſt; ball in .conſequence, of thoſe 


general laws, which, he, has leid down to himſelf in the 
F government of the univerſe . But philoſophers, advan- 
ging ill in their inquiries, diſcovers that, as we are to- 


tally ignorant of the power, on which depends the mu- 


tual operation of bodies, we are no leſs ignorant of that 


power, on hich depends the operation of mind on body, 
or of body on mind; nor axe e able, either from our | 


one caſe; more than in the other. The ſame i ignorance, 
therefore, reduces them to the fame conclufion.: They 
aſſert, that the Deity is the immediate cauſe of the 
union between ſoul and body; and that they are not the 


* 


organs of ſenſe, which, being agitated by external ob- 


jeQs, produce ſenſations in the mind; but that it is a 


particular volition of our omnipatent Maker, which exe 


cites ſuch a ſenſation. in conſequenee of ſuch a motion 
in the organ. In like manner, it is not any energy in the 


will, that produces local. motion in aur members: It is 


God himſelſ, who is pleaſed t 0 1 id our will, in itſelf 
impotent, and to command that mation, which wwe er- 
roneouſly attribute to our on power and efficacy. 
Nor do philoſophers ſtop at this coneluſion, They ſome- 
time extends the ſame inference to the mind itſelf, in its 


internal operatious. Our mental viſion or conception of 


ideas is nothing but à revelation made to us by our 


will which creates that idea: It is the uni verſal Greator, 
who diſcovers it to the mind, and ee it Preſent 
to us. / 


Thus, | 


5 


fullof Got.” Not content — peta — 
exiſts but by his will, that nothing poſſeſſes] any power 


but by his conceſſion they rob nature, and all created 
beings, of every power, in order to render their depend- 


| They gonſider not, that, by this theory, the 
inſtead of magnifying, the grandeur of — . 


which they affect ſo much to celebrate It argues ſure. 
ly more power in the Deity to delegate a certain degree 
eatures, thaw to'produce-every 

thing by his on immediate volition.” It argues more 
nn. at firſt the fabric of the world with 

ich perfect foreſight, that, of itſelf, and hy its proper 
ede may ſerve all the purpoſes of Providence, 
than if the great Creator were obliged every moment to 
adjuſt its parts, and eee mem 45 
of that ſtupendous machine. 


BZBnut if we would have a more tec han eonfuta- 


tion of this theory, ee e two IO r 


tions may ſuffice. N eee eee in onde 


Pirſt, It ſeems to me, that this theory of the nene 


energy and operation of the Supreme Being, is too bold 
ever to carry conviction with it to a man, ſufficiently 


apprized of the weakneſs of human reaſon, nme Lt 


row limits, to which it is confined in all its 


Though the chain of arguments, vhich conduct to it, 
were ever ſo logical, there muſt ariſe a ſtrong ſuſpicion, | 
if not an abſolute aſſurance, that it has carried us quite 
beyond the reach of our faculties, when it leads to con- 
eluſions ſo extraordinary; and fo remote from common 
life and experience. We are got into fairy land, long 
ere we have reached the laſt ſteps of our theory; and 
there we have no "RY to truſt our common methods of 
argument, 


ence on the Deity ſtill more ſenſible aud — . 


enen wech ink: that our | | 
babilities have any authority. Our line is too ſhort to 
fathoqm ſuch immenſe abyſſes. And however we may 
flatter ourſelves, that we are guided, in every ſtep which 
we take, by a kind of verifimilitude and experience; 
we may be aſſured, that this eee eee, 
authority, when we thus apply it to ſubjects, that lie 
entirely out of the ſphere of e nee; But on . 
minen occafion to touch aſterwardhe do W 
Secondly, I cannot perceive any force Wkly; 
on which this theory is founded. We are ignorant, it is 
true, of the manner in which bodies operate on each 
other: Their force or energy is entirely incomprebenſi- 
ble: But are we not equally ignorant of the manner or 
force by which a mind; even the Supreme Mind, oper- 
ates either on itſelf or on body? - Whence, I beſeech 
you, do we acquire any idea of it? We have no ſenti- 
ment or conſciouſneſs. of this power in ourſelves. We 
have no idea of the Supreme Being but what we learn 
from reflection on bur on faculties. Were our 1gno- ; 
rance, therefore, a good reaſon for rejecting any thing, 
we ſhould be led into that prineiple of denying all _— | 
gy in the Supreme Being as much as in the feſt 
matter. We ſurely comprehend as little the operations . 
of one as of the other. Is it more difficult to conceive, 
that motion may ariſe from impulſe, than that it may 
ariſe from volition? All we eee is our eee ige 
| Lc wing, both Mes An 91 Papel e e 
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„ ſought 
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WW 


ſought in . an idea of 6 wer or . con- 
nexion, in all the ſources from which we could ſuppoſe 
it to be derived. It appears, that, in ſingle inſtances of 


the operation of bodies, we never can, by our utmoſt 


forutiny, diſcover: any thing but one event following 


another; without being able to comprehend — 


or power, by which the cauſe operates, or any con- 


nexion between it and its ſuppoſed effect. The ſaws 


difficulty occurs in contemplating the operations of mind 
on body; where we obſerve the motion of the latter to 
follow upon the volition of the former; but are not able 


to obſerve or conceive the tye, which binds together the 


motion and volition, or the energy by which the mind 


produces this effect. The authority of the will over its 
own faculties and ideas is not a whit more comprehen- 
fible: So. that, upon the whole, there appears not, 


. throughout all nature, any one inſtance of connexion, 


which is by us. All events ſeem entirely 


| looks: and opt One event follows another; but we 


never \can obſerve any tye between them. They ſeem 


idea of any thing, which never appeared to our outward 


ſenſe or in ward ſentiment, the neceſſary concluſion um 
to be, that 'we have no idea of connexion or power at 
all, and that theſe words are abſolutely without any 


meaning, when ee Water! in nee reaſon- 


| ings, or common life. - 


But there ſtill remains one pqttiad of. viding this 


concluſion, and one ſource which we have not yet exa- 


d. When any natural object or event is preſented, 
it is tin for us, by any ſagacity or penetration, 
to diſcover, or even conjecture, without experience, what 


event will reſult from it, or to carry our foreſight be- 
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Senne Even 1 . erperi! 
ment, where we have obſerved a particular event to fols 


* — — 


ũdea of power or neceſſary connexion. Nothing 


low upon another, we are not entitled to form u general 


juſtly eſteemed an unpardonable temerity to judge of 


the whole courſe of nature from one -fingle; experi- 
ment, however accurate or certain. But when one par- 


| ticular ee of event bas always, in all inſtanees, been 


mother, we make no longer any ſeruple 
of formelling one upon the appearance of che other, and 
of employing that reaſoning, which can alone aſſure us 


of any matter of fad or exiſtence. We then call the 
one object, Cauſe; the other, Ehe. We ſuppoſe, hae 


there is ſome connexion between them; ſome power in 
the one, hy which it infallibly produces the other, and 


eee the eee eee een neceſ. 


fity. 2 OOO , D Wo 1 ASI OIL Ls 0761 - 
dela conc tid ” neceflary connexic 
among events atiſes from a number — 
which occur, of the conſtant conjunction of theſe events; 
nor can that idea ever be ſuggeſted by any one of theſe 
inſtances, ſurveyed in all poſſible-lights and poſitions. 


But there is nothing in a number of inſtanoes; different 
from every ſingle inſtance, ty items 


poſed to be e 
actly ſimilar; except only, that after a repetition of fimi- 
lar inſtances, the mind is carried hy habit, upon the ap- 
pearance of one event, to expect its uſual attendant, and 
to believe, that it will exiſt. This connexion,” there - 


fore, which we feel in the mind; this cuſtomary tranſition 


ol the imagination from one object to its uſual attendant⸗ 


is the ſentiment or impreſſion, from which we form the 


is in the cafe. Contemplate' the ſubject on all G 1 
you will never find any other origin of that idea. This 
5 14 8 : : : «Ad , We I 0 ; | is | 
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| ſceptical ſuſpicion: 


vec never receive the eee . 41 num- 
ber of fimilar inſtances; by which it is fuggeſted. The 


firſt time a man ww: the communĩeatiot of motion by 
impulſe, as by the ſhock of two billiard-balls, he could | 


not pronounce nn vent; was connefed; but on- 
ly that it was:conjored: with the other. After he has 
obſerved ſeveral. inſtances of this nature, he then pro- 
nounces them to be connected. What alteration has hap- 


pened to give riſe to this new idea of vonn? Nothing 


but that he now-Feels- theſe events to be connected in his 


imagination, and can readily foretel the exiſtence of one 


from the appearance of the other. When we ſay, there 
fore, that one object is connected with another, we mean 
only, that they have acquired a eonnexion in our thought, 
and give riſe to this inference, by which they become 


ley wha; exiſtence: A concluſion, which 
Tas 8 Nor will its evidence be weak - 


inacy; but whieb ſeems founded 


new and — —ñä ade more 


agreeable to ſcepticiſm than ſuch as make diſeoveries 
concerning the weakneſs and narrow NE on 5 


reaſon and capa cit. 1 


And what ſtronger inſlance can be produced of the 705 
| forget ignorance and weakneſs of the underſtanding, 


than the preſent? For ſurely, if there be any relation 
among objects, which it impqrts to us to know perfect- 
ly, it is that of cauſe and effect. On this ate founded 
all our reaſenings concerning matter of fact or exiſtence. 


By means of it alone we uttain any aſſurunce concerning 
odjects, which are removed from łhe preſent teſtimony 
oa * enly immedinte utility 


of 


M 


* * 


eh Celqnter; III us, 8 e and En, 
1 re” | r les. Our thoughts and 
inquiries: are, ee Wor moment employed about 
this relation : Yet ſo ĩmperfect are the ideas which we 


form concerning it, that it is impoſſible to give any juſt 
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definition of cauſe, except what is drawn from ſomething | 
extraneous and foreign to it. Similar objects are always 
conjoined with ſimilar. Of this we have experience. 
Suitably to this experience, therefore, we may define 
a cauſe to be an oled, _follewed hy another, and ubere 
: all the objes, fomilar to the firſt, are followed by objects 
ſimilur to the ſecond." Or in other words, wheres if the 
Vn. objeft had. not been, the ſecond never bad exiſted. 
Tbe appearance of a cauſe always conveys the mind, by 
a cuſtomary tranſition, to the idea of the effect. Of 
this alſo we have experience. We may, therefore, ſuit⸗ 
ably to this experience, ſorm another definition of cauſe; 
and call it, an object followed by another, and tubaſe ap- 
pearance always conveys the thought to that other, But 
though both theſe deſinitions be drawn from circumſtan- 
ces foreign to the cauſe, we cannot remedy this ineonve - 
nience, or attain any more perfect deſinition, xhich may 
point out that circumſtance in the cauſe, which gives it 
a connexion with: its effect. We have no idea of this 
connexion; nor even any diſt inct notion what it is we 
deſire to know, when we endęavour at a conception of it. 
We ſay, for inſtance, that the vibration of this ſtring is 
the cauſe of this particular ſound. But what do we 
mean by that affirmation? We either mean, that this 
vibration is followed by this - ſound, and that all imilar vi- 
_  brattons have been followed by ſimilar ſounds : Or, that this 
uibration is followed by this ſound, and that upon the ap- 
: . pearance of one, the mind. anticipates the ſenſes, and forms _ 
immediately an idea A the other. 5 We may conſider. the 
* 1 relation 


ARY CONNEXION. - - 


or THE nn oF? 6 


telation of cauſe and effect in either eure W lights; 
but beyond theſe, we have no idea of it.. 


Jo recapitulate, therefore, the eee of this ſec 
tion: Every idea is copied from ſome preceding impreſ- 
ſion or ſentiment ; and where we cannot find any impreſ- 
ſion, we may be certain that there is no idea. In all 
ſingle inſtances of the operation of bodies or minds, there 


is nothing that produces any impreſſion, nor donſequent- 


ly can ſuggeſt any idea, of power or neceſſary connexion. 
But when many-uniform inſtances appear, and the ſame 
object is always followed by the ſame event; we then 
begin to entertain the notion of cauſe and connexion. 
We then feel: a ſentiment or impreſſion, to wit, a 
cuſtomary connexion in the thought or imagination be- 
| tween one object and its uſual attendant; and this ſenti - 
ment is the original of that idea which we ſeek for. 
For as this idea ariſes from a number of ſimilar inſtan- 


: ces, and not from any ſingle inſtance. it muſt ariſe from | 
that circumſtance, in which the number of inſtances dif-. 


fer from every individual inſtance. But this cultoatry 
connexion or tranſition of the imagination is the only 


circumſtance in which they differ. In every other par- | 


ticular they are alike. The firſt inſtance which we ſaw 
of motion, communicated by the ſhock: of two billiard- 
balls (to return to this obvious illuſtration) is exactly 
ſimilar to any inſtance that may, at preſent, occur to us; 
except only, that we could not, at firſt, infer one event 
from the other; which we are enabled to do at preſent, 
after ſo long a courſe of uniform experience. I know not, 
_ whether the reader will readily apprehend this reaſon- 
ing. I am afraid, that, ſhould I multiply words about 
it or eee ut into a OT e of 7 Fr it . we 5 
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in queſtious, which 


have been can vaſſed and diſputed with great eager - 
neſs, ſince the firſt origin of ſeience and ꝓhiloſophy, that 
the meaning of all the terms, at leaſt, ſhould have been 
agreed upon among the difputants;. and -our- inquiries, 
in the courſe of two thouſand years, been able to paſs 
from words to the true and real ſabject of the contro» 
verſy . For how eaſy pay it ſeem to give'exaft deſini - 
tions of the terms employed in reaſoning, and make 
theſe definitions, not the mere ſouniſ of worde, the ob- 
ject of future ſerutiny and examination? But if we con · 
ſider the matter more narrowly, we ſhall be apt to draw 
a quite oppoſite coneluſion. From this cixcumltance 


5 alone, that a controverſy-has- been long kept on Foots 
— and remains ſtill undecided, we may preſume, that there 
5 is ſome ambiguity in the expreſſion, and that the diſpu- 
7 tants affiæ different ideas to the terms employed in the 


* | - "controverſy. For as the faculties of the mind axe ſup- 
5 pooſed to be naturally alike in every individual; other» 


3% wiſe nothing could be mare fruitleſs than to reaſon or 
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; diſpute together; it were impoſſible, if men aſſix the 


to their terms, that they could ſo. long 
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form different opinions of the ſame Lubje@; eſpecially 
when they communicate their views, and each party 
turn themſelves on all ſides, in ſearch of arguments, 
which may give them the victory over their antagoniſts. 
It is true; if men attempt tije diſcuſſion of queſtions, 
which lie entirely beyond the reach of human capacity, 

ſuch as thoſe concerning the origin of worlds, or the 
deconomy of the intellectual ſyſtem or region of ſpirits, 

they may long beat the air in their fruitleſs conteſts, 

and never arrive at any determinate conclufion. But if 
the queſtion regard any ſubject of common life and ex- 

perience; nothing, one would think, could preſerve the - 
diſpute ſo long undecided, but ſome ambiguous expref- | 

ſions, which keep the antagoniſts {till at a diſtance, a 

| hinder them from grappling with each other. 
This has been the caſe in the long diſputed queſtion 
oviexrniugNbelay and neceſſity; and to fo remarkable a 
degree, that, if I be not much miſtaken, we ſhall find, 

that all mankind, both learned and ignorant, have al ways 

been of the ſame opinion with regard to this ſubject, and 

that a few intelligible definitions would immediately have 

put an end to the whole controverſy. Lown, that this 

77 diſpute has been ſo much canvaſſed on all hands, and 

3 has led philoſophers into fuch a labyrinth of obſcure ſo- 

P'hiſtry, that it is no wonder, if a ſenſible reader indulge 

his eaſe ſo far as to turn a deaf ear to the propoſal of 

ſuch a queſtion, from which he can expect neither in- 

ſtruction nor entertainment. But the ſtate of the ar- 

| gument here propoſed may, perhaps, ſerve to renew his 

attention; as it has more hovelty, promiſes at leaſt ſome 

deciſion of the controyerſy, and will not much _— 

his eaſe by any intricate or obſcure reaſoning- . 

I hope, therefore to make it appear, that my men 
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| "RR according to any reaſonable ſenſe, which, eunbe ; 
put on theſe. terms and chat the whole controverſy has 
hitherto; turned merely upon. words. ., We Hull date 
with examining the doQrine. of neteſlity. ;. Jo olady © 
95 It is univerſally allowed, that wattet. in alli its oper a 
tions, is sckusted by a. neceſſary ſores, and that every 
natural effect is ſo pre riſely determined by the energy. of 
its ezuſe, that no other effect, in ſuch particular cireum- 
ſtances, could poſſibly ba ve reſulted. from it. 3 de- 
gree and direction of every motion is, by the laws- of 
nature. preſeribed with; ſuch exactneſa, that a living 
eature may as ſoon. ariſe from the ſhock of two bodies, 
as motion: in any other degree or direction than what is 
actually produced by it. Would we, therefore, fotm a | 
juſt-and preciſe idea of necefſity, we mult conſider whence 
that idea ariſes, when we e it to the operation of 8 
bodies. 25 #4 abet 52 2111 W IV331% 1 5 
It ſeems evident, . 85 all the ſcenes ene were 
7 boirinualy ſhifted in ſuch à manner, that no two events 
bore;any reſemblance to each other, but every object Was 
entirely new, without any fimilityde. to, whatever had 

| been ſeen before, we ſhopld, never, in that caſe, have at- 

| tained, the leaſt: idea of neceſſity, or of a connexion a- 

mong theſe objects. We might ſay, upon ſuch 2 Suppo- | 

y | fition, that one object ot event has. followed. another; 

* not that one was produted by the other, The relation 
of cauſe and effect muſt be utterly; Wees to man- 
kind! Inference and reaſouing concerning the n 

of nature would, from that moment, be at an end; and 

the memory and ſenſes remain the only canals, by, 3 * 

the Knowledge of any real exiſtence could poſlibly, have 

acceſs to the mind. Our idea, therefore, of e 

and cauſation ariſes. entirely from. che aniform 
| hs in the operations of nature: chere fi 
ns „ 


rere 
ice of the other, «Thefe' two circumſtances! form the 
whole of that -n66effity,] which” we” aſctibe' to matter. 
Beyond the conſtant confundtion f ſitnilar 'objeQs, and 
me confeguent'rnſerance from one to the wen we have 
vo Satlön ef any neceſity, ot Sbnnesion. en unde 
I it appeat, therefore, that all mankind have jever 
allowed, without any donbt or heſitation; that thefe two 
cirempſtancey- take plase in rhe voluntary actions of | 


men, and in the opbrations of mind; it mult follow, that 


all mankind have ever agreed in the doctrine of neceſſity, 
and that tey have uitherte difputed, N for not un- 
5 8 "al 31 40 mußorg vo getr. 
| —— — *. Ay — 
ourſelves b the following conſiderations, It is univer- 
fally acknewiedged, that there is a great nniformity 
zwogtz the 8Rions of men, in gil bstions and ages, and 
that en eee e ene 1 — its a rt 


| be fame ate Ambit e abet vanity, 


Are, e eee york an Frey | 
have ever been obſerved among mankind.” Would vo 
know the ſentimencs] indinations, and courſe of life of 
the Exrkxs and Ronant? Btudy well the temper and 
actions of che Farne and Erin. V eunnet be 
eee r unsfe 
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124 e kiſtory inbsarths us of nothing de wer 
ſtrange in this partienlar. Its chief uſe is only to di- 
cover the conſtant and univerſal prineiples of ume 1 
ture, by ſhewing men in all vntieties of eir- 
man {ng ergo materials, fra 
quainted with the regular Apries af baman (ahn d 
behaviour. Theſe records of wars, intrigues, factions, 
and revolutions, are ſo many collections of experiments, 
by which the politietan or moral philoſopher fixes the 
e ee ede ſame dae the 
ale 3 eee | 
objects, hy the experiments which he forms concerning 
them. Nor are the earth, water, and other elements; | | 
examined by ArisroTLE, and Htrrocaarzs, more lk 
to thoſe, which at preſent lie under ——— [He 
; can de de man; ae weste and — 


Should se — 0 } key 
e ut of met s- Gch en from vr 


| f entirely di veſted of eee 5 
| knew no pleaſure but friendſip, generoßty, and public _ 


ſpirit ;'we thould iminiediately; from Lew) | 
detect the falſchood, and prove him a liar, with the ſame 
2 certainty as if he had ſtuffed his narration with ſtories of 
eentaurs and dragons, miracles and prodigies. And ie 
* We ee ba 1 ler — Weben | 


that” the ines; aſorived- to any be ee. ä | 


* 2 to che coutſe fin ny and "UREA mum 
to ſuen a” conduct. The — Gene Con- 
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| ius is as much ebe ſaſpetel, ber le, eferibes the 


ſupernatural courage of ALEXANDER, by which he was 
' hurried on ſingly to attack multitudes, as when he de- 
ſeribes his ſupernatural force and activity, by which he 
was able to reſiſt them. So: readily and univerſally do 
we acknowledge a uniformity in human motives and 
actions as well as in the operations of body. 7 sup 
Hence likewiſe the benefit of that experience, ac- 
quired by long life and a variety of buſineſs and company, 
in order to inſtruct us in the principles of human nature, 
and regulate our future conduct, as well as ſpeculation, 
By means of this guide, we mount up to the knowledge 
of men's inclinations and motives, from their actions, 
expreſſions, and even geſtures; and again deſcend to 
the interpretation of their actions, from our knowledge 
of their motives and inclinations. The general obſer - 
|| vations, treaſured up by a courſe of experience, give us 
the clue of human nature, and teach us to unravel all its 
| intricacies. Pretexts and appearances no longer deceive | 
Public declarations; paſs for the ſpecious colouring 
3 a e And though virtue and honour be allowed 
their proper weight and enthority, that perfect difinte- 
reſtedneſs, ſo: often pretended: to, is never expected in 
multitudes. and parties; ſeldom in their leaders; and 
ſcarcely even in individuals of any rank or ſtation, -But - 
were there no uniformity. in human actions, and were 
: 1 every experiment, which we could form of this kind, 
- irregular and anomalous, it were impoſfible to colle& _ 
any general obſervations concerning mankind ; and no 
experience, however accurately digeſted by reflection, 
would ever ſerve to any purpoſe. Why is the aged 
huſbandman more ſkilful in his calling than the young 
| beginner, but becauſe there is a certain uniformity in the 
\ . of the ſun, rain, and earth, towards the pro- 
. 2 95 duRtion | 
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verned and direed "4 4657 
Wie muſt „ eee dil | | 
| eee be carried to ſueh 2 lengeh, as et F. 
all men, in th cireumſtances, will always act pre- 
ciſely in the * . without making any allow- 
ance for the diverſity of characters, prejudices, and opi- ; 
nions. Such a uni y in every partieular, is found 
in no part of nature. On the contrary, from obſerving 
the variety of conduct in different men, we are enabled 
to form a greater variety of maxims, which ſtill ſuppoſe 
CRIES niformat and regularity... GH STO pho 
Are the manners of men different in different ages and | | 
MPR WON We learn thence the great force of cuſtom 
and education which mould the human mind from its i 7 
infancy, and form it into a fixed and eſtabliſhed charac- 
unlike that of the other? It is thence we become ac- 
quainted with the different characters, which nature has 
impreſſed upon the ſexes, and which the preſerves with 
conſtancy and regularity. Are the actions of the ſame 
perſon much diverſiſied in che different periods of his 
life, from infancy to old age? This affords . | 
many general obſervations concerning the gradual change 
of our ſentiments and inclinations, and the different max - 
ims which prevail in the different ages of human crea» \ 
FE tures. Even the characters, which are peculiar to each 
7 individual, have a uniformity in their influence; other- 
: vation of their conduct, could never teach us their dif — 
> | eee or ne 10 1 our n in en, 5 6 
NO 9 ib: 8 hs ey <4 Ka g = + Nl en . 
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are - exceptions to netted hom. 
e ow ERR eee . m | 


N 9 PET: eee 
9 UTI ene eee e 7-900 | 
ne eee eee 
| oe An artificer, who handles only dead 
matter, may be diſappointed! of his aim, as well as the 
politician, who directs the conduct of een 
geht eee e neee be ohms areas ag fs 

07 "The vulgar, who take things acnnaliastoikitecien 
pearance, attribute the uncertainty of events to ſuch 
an 1 in the catfes as makes the latter often 
fail of their uſoal influence; though they meet with no 
ſerving; that, almoſt in every patt of nature, there is 
contained a vaſt variety of ſprings and principles, which 
are hid, by reaſon of their minuteneſs: or remoteneſs, 
find, that it is at leaſt poſſible the contrariety of events 
may not proceed from any contingeney in the cauſe,.but 
from the fecret operation of contrary cauſes. This poſs 
fbility is converted into eertainty by farther obſerva- 
tion; when they remark, that, upon an exact ſcrutiny, 
a eontrariety of effects always betrays a contrariety of 
cauſes, and proceeds from their mutual oppofition/. A 
peaſant can give no better reaſon for the ſtopping of any 
clock or watch, than to ſay that it does not commonly 
go right: But an artiſt eafily perceives, that en : 
force in the fpring or pendulum has always the ſame in- 
— on che wheels; but fails of its uſual «Gf, per- 
5 f 8 haps, 


ww mavement.”{ From the mer of len 
paraliel inſtances, philofophers form u maalim, that the 
eonuenion between all cauſes and effects is equally neceſs 
fary, und that its ſeeming uncertainty in ſame inſtances 
proceeds from the-ſecrer 'oppolition of contrary cauſes; - 
Thus, for inſtance, in the human body, when tlie uſa- 
al-ſymptoms of health or fieknefg diſappoint our ex pecta- 
tion; when medicines operate not with their wonted 
powers; when irregular events follow from any partion- 
lar cauſe; the philoſopher and plyyfician are not ſurpri« © 
ned at the matter, nor are ever tempted to deny, in ge- 
nerul, the nebeffty and uniformity of thoſe Principles, 
by Which che animal ceconomy is conducted. *- They 
khow, that a human body is a mighty complicated ma · 
chin: Thar many ſecret powers lurk in it, which are 
altogerher beyond our comprehenfion: That to us it 
male ten appear very unoertain in its operations: And 
4 te the irregular events, which outwardly 
Eſeoher theriſetves, can be no proof,” that the Jaws of 
nature are not obſerved" with the greateſt regularity in 
This einten if he de confifient, ad! 0 I as 
fame feaſoning to the actions and volitions of intelligent 
agents? The moſt irregolar and unexpected reſolutions 
of men may frequently be' accounted for by thefe, w 
know every particular eircumſtance of their character. 
and fituation.” A perſon: ok an obliging diſpoſition gives 
-& pee viſi anfwer „But he has the toothake, or has not 
dined, A ſtupid fellow diſcovers an uncommon alacrity 
in his carriage; But he has met with a ſudden piece of 
good fortune. Or even when" an action, as ſometimes 
happens, cannot be particularly accounted for, i 44 
„FCC we know, i in general, 
10 that 


. . 
92 8 E. q 0 


chat the characters of men are, to a certain nd © 
_ conſtant and irregular. This is in a manner, the con- 
fant; character of human nature; though it be applica- 
kaun — 2 who | 
ſer es eee eee ee 
manner, notwithſtanding theſe ſeeming irregularities; | 
in the ſame manner as the winds, rain, clouds, and other 
varĩations of the/weather ere fuppoled/ ie be governed 
by ſleay ee u Cho 2 ily difcoverab 
4 „Thus it an not only that eee 
motives and voluntary actions is as regular and uniform, 
as that between the cauſe and effect in any part of na- 
tures; but alſo that this regular conjunction has been 
univerſally acknowledged among mankind, and has ne- 
| ver been the ſubject of diſpute, either in philoſophy or 
common life. Now, as it is from paſt experience, that 
we draw all inferences concerning the future, and as we 
| conclude, that objects will always be conjoine together, 
which we find to have always been \conjojned x it may 
ſeem ſuperfluous to prove, that this experienced unifor- 
mity in human actions is a ſource, whence, we draw Ins 
| ferences e ning them. But in order to throw. the 
argument into a greater variety of lights, we ſhall alſo $ 
inſiſt, though briefly, on this latter: topic, N on . | 
The: mutual dependence of men is ſo great, in all ſo: 
aieties, that ſcarce any human action is entirely complete 
in itſelf, or is performed without ſome'reference to the 
actions of others, which ate requiſite. to make it anſwer 
fully the intention · of the agent. The pooreſt artificer, 
who labours alone, expects at leaſt the protection of. the . 
magiſtrate, to enſure him: the enjoyment of the fruit: 
. | ES ; . : : of ; 


% 


4 


of his Aber He W mn 
his goods to market, and offers them at a reaſonable. 
price, he ſhall find purchaſers; and ſhall be able, by the 
money he acquires, to engage others to ſupply him with 
thoſe commodities, which are requiſite for his ſubſiſt- 
ence. Inu proportion as men extend their dealings, and 
a render their intercourſe with others more complicated, 
they always comprehend, in their ſchemes of life, a. 
greater variety of voluntary actions, which they expect, 
from the proper motives, to co-operate! with their own. 
In all theſe concluſions, - they take their meaſures from 
paſt experience, in the ſame manner as in their reaſon- 
ings: concerning external objects; and firmly believe, 
that men, as well as all the elements, are to continue, 
upon the tools, which he employs, and would be equal- 
ly ſurpriſed, were his expectations diſappointed. In 
ſhort; this experimental inference and reaſoning concern- 
ing the aQions of others enters ſo much into human life, 
that no man, while awake, is ever a moment without 
employing it. Have we not reaſon, therefore, to aſfirm, 
that all mankind have always agreed in the doctrine of 
neceſſity, egen to the pt amen e 
eation of it? Ws a d 6 | 
Nor have philofophets ever. ee 3 dimes 
opinion from the people in this particular. For not to 
mention, that almoſt every action of their life ſuppoſes 
that opinion; there are even few of the ſpeculative parts 
of learning, to which it is not eſſential. What would 
become of hjfory, had we not a dependence on the vera 
city of the hiſtorian, aecording to the experience which 
eee . s be a ſcience, 
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morals, if particular characters had no certain or deter 
minate power to produce particular ſentiments, and if 
theſe. (entiments-had no conſtant operation on actions? 
Aud with what pretence could we employ our critieiſi 


8 8 7 4-0: u VIII. 


If laws and forms of government had not a aaitorgg ia ; 
fluence upon ſociety? Where would be the foundation ol 


upon any poet or polite author, if we eguld- hot pro- 


nounee the conduct and ſentiments of his actors, either 
natural or unnatural, to ſuch characters, and in ſuch 
circumſtances ? It ſcems almoſt. impoſſible, therefore,.to 
engage, either in ſcience or ation of any kind, without 
_ acknowledging the dectrine of - neceſſity, and this ige 


renee from Ns Baba sy —_— ö 


ers to conduck. Ne in an: 
And indeed, AR we cla REY . . 
moral evidence link together, and form only one chain 
of argument, we ſhell make no ſcruple to allow, that 
they are of the ſaine natute; and derived from the ſame 


principles. A priſoner, who has neither money nor in- 


tereſt, diſcovers the impoſſibility of his eſcape, as Well 


when he conſiders the obſt inacy of the gaoler, as the walls 


and bars with which he is ſurrounded; and, in all at- 


tempts for his freedom, chuſes rather to work upon the 
ſtone and iron of the one, than upon the inflexible nature 
of the other. The ſame priſoner, When conducted to 


the ſcaffold, foreſees his death as certainly from the cons 


ſtancy and fidelity of his guards, as from the operation 
of the axe or Wheel. His mind runs along a certain 


train of ideas; The refuſal of the ſoldiers to conſent to 


his eſcape; the action of the executioner ; the ſeparation | 
of the head and body; bleeding, convullive motions, and 
death. Here is a connected chain of 'natufal'cauſes and 
voluntary actions; but the mind feels no difference he · 


tween them, in paſſing from one link to another: Nor 
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| is leſs, certain of the future event-thatif it were con- 
objects preſent to the memory or ſenſes, 
eee together by What we are 
pleaſed to call a phyſical neceſſity. The ſame experien- 
ed union g the ſame'efſee on the mind, whether the 
5 ect Nee eee — ; 
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_ mature. 0d cher opraion e hs unde tauding 
never change. * Ir H eig n en beet 
Were a man, n I:know.tochs honeſt Sung 
and with whom I live in intimate fri ip; to come 
into my houſe, here I am furrounded with my ſer- 
vants, I reſt aſſured, that he is not to ſtab me before he 
leaves it, in order to rob me of my ſilver ſtandiſſi ; and 1! 
no more ſuſpect this event, than the falling of the houſe 
_ itſelf which is new, and ſolidly built and founded. Bat 
be may have been ſeized with a ſuddzn and nhnown: freu 
zy. So may à ſudden earthquake ariſe,” and ſhake and 
tumble my houſe: about my ears. I ſhall therefore 
change the ſuppoſitions. I ſhall ſay, that know with = 
certainty, that he is not to put his hand into the fire, 
and hold it there, till it be conſumed: And this event, 
I think I can foretel with the ſame aſſurance, as that, if 
he throw himſelf out of the window, and meet with no 
obſtruQion; he will not remain a moment ſuſpended in 
the ait. No fuſpicion of an unknown frenzy can give 
the leaſt poſſibility to the former event, which is ſo 
contrary to all the known principles of human nature, 
A man who at noon leaves his purſe fall: of gold on the 
pavement at Charing-Crofs, - may as well expect that it 
will fly away like a feather, as that he will find ĩt un- 
touched an hour after. Above one half of human rea- 
ſonings contain inferences of a ſimilar nature, attended 
with more ot leſs degrees of certainty, proportioned to 
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gecounted for, after the following manner. If w 


3 8 of a pe 21 Fa m—_— 


thereefono.mbpall mankind, - 1 
e eee ledged the: doct r ine of neceſ - 


bey. inheir whole pradtice'and-reaſoning, haue yer di- 
covered ſuch a reluctanee to acknowledge it in words, 
; and have rather ſhewa a propenſity, in all ages; to pro- 


feſs the contrary opinion. The matter, I think, may _ 


mine the operations of body, and the production of ef- 
fects from their cauſes, we ſhall find, that all our facul - 
en en to obſerve, that particular: objects 
hoined together, and that the mind is 
er an eee tranſition, from the 3 
one to the belief of the other. But though this 


fion concerning human ignorance be the reſult of the - 


ſtricteſt | ſcrutiny of this ſubject, men ſtill entertain a 


ſtrong propenſity to believe, that they penetrate further 
into the powers of nature, and perceive ſomething like 
a neceſſary connexion. between the cauſe and the effect. 


When again they turn their refleQions towards the ope- 
rations of their own minds, and tel uo ſuch connexion of 
the motive and the action; they are thence apt to ſup- 
poſe, that there is a difference: between the effects, which 
reſult from material force, and thoſe: which ariſe from 


thought and intelligenee. But being once | convinced, 5 


conſequent inference of the mind from one to anpther, 


and finding, that theſe two citeumſtances are uni verſally 
Allowed to have place in voluntary actions; we may be 


more n own the — common to all 


| IZFJ | 9 n. 


inatio hora ads ta, ag re- 

by on. wer .. ſſen — TIEE only, not in 

PINE! | t. Neceflity, according to the ſenſe, 

——— — has gever yet been rejefted, 
nor can ever, I think, be rejected by any philoſopher. 
It may only, p perhaps, be pretended, that the mind can 


perceive, in the operations of matter; OUTS | 


nexion between the cauſe and effect; and a 
that has not place in — — 
beings. Wen whether it be ſo or notz can only appear 
upon exam on; and it is incumbent: on theſe philo- 
ſophers to make good their aſſertion, by defining or de- 


operations of material eaufees. 

It would ſeem, indeed, darts larceny 
end of this queſtion concerning liberty and neceſſity, 
hen they enter upon it by examining the faculties of the 


ſoul, the influence of the underſtanding, and the opera- 


tions of the will. Let them firſt diſcuſs a more ſimple 
queſtion, namely, the operations of body and of brute 
unintelligent matter; and try whether they can there 
form any idea of cauſation and neceſſity, except that of 
a conſtant conjunction of objects, and ſubſequent - infe- 


rence of the mind from one to another. Tf thefe eircum- x 


ſtances form, in reality, the whole of that nece ich 
we conceive in matter, and if theſe circumſtances be alfo 
univerſally acknowledged to take place in the operations 
of the mind, the diſpute is at an end; at leaſt, muſt be 
owned to be thenceforth merely verbal. But as long 
as we will raſhly ſuppoſe, that we have ſome farther 
idea of neceſſity and cauſation in the operations of ex- 
1 objects; at the ſame time, that we can find no- 
RES : ** 


ſeribing that neceſſity, and re to us in the 5 
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and chat all we know of thats, l. the cooſtant 
conjunction and inſerenee above mentioned · We may, 
perhaps, find, that it is with difficulty we are induced to 
* 0h narrow limits to human undorſtanding: But we 
rds find no difficulty when we eome to'apply 


in every ep Ghote conduRt and behaviour“. 


050 e eha wog es- 


feience: it ——— ee prove,” char 
all-mankind have ever agreed in the doctrine of liberty 
as wellkas in chat of negeflity, and that the whole Ui. 


| not follow: with s certain 
? niformity from the other, and that one af- 
fords ho inference by which we can gonelude the a 
iſteage-of the oth. 1 e ackn 
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reſt, v mag if we,chuſe,to.move, we alf may. — 
this bypothetical liberty is univerſally allowed to belong 


to every one, who is not a prifoner and. in chains. Here 
thong oe ſubje of diſpate. | ao OL 200 e AGE aye, 


| nion mid werde it. 26, 04-032 15482; 144370 parooiounds: 


real power, which has any where a being in nature, 


fary. — defnitians. 
K r ending, a8 & 
part of the definition, a neceſſary. connexion. with its ele 
fect; and let him ſhew diſtinQly the origin of the idea, 
expreſſed. by the definition 
thegwhale oenone. But if the foregoing explioation 
1 Ty ed, this myſt. be abſolutely im- 
r ee Had vot objects are ular 
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of nut 8 tis. Tegan, 


ly comnenian. that. we can —— MM 
Whoever attempts a deſinition of 


HERS, * or ſuch as are Tynonymous | to the term 
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| that it be conkllent with itſelf. 11 ene e 
| ml he fondo one ap | 
It is univerſally allowed, eee without 
a cauſe. ol its exiſtence, and that chance, when. &riQly 
ined, is a mere negative word, and means. not an x 


r | 


ion; and I ſball readily give up 


each other, we ſhould . : 


circumſtances, will be obliged, either to employ unintel- 
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= +, Tara is no method of. reaſoning mars common, ad 

If tao endeavour the refutation of any hypotheſis, by a pre- 

if _ _ tence of its dangerous conſequences to religion and mo- 

. rality. When any opinion leads to abſurdities, it is cer- 

id m.uinly falſe; but it is not certain that an opinion is falſe, 

| becauſe it is of dangerous conſequence. Such topics, 

therefore, ought entirely to be forborne; as ſerving no- 
thing to the diſcovery of truth, but only to make the 

. — of an antagoniſt odious. This I obſerve in gene- 

ral, without pretending to draw / 88 

I frankly ſubmit to an examination of this kind, and 

ſhall venture to affirm, that 'tha t both of necef 

fity and of liberty, as above explained, are not only con- | 

-Gftent with parent ba erg mahnen its 

"On | 15 e nl 

. Naschy may IL ones two. . ——— 

. | - ch definitions of cawſe,.of which it-makes an eſſen- 
tial part. It conſiſts either in the conſtant conjunction 
of like objects, or in the inference of the underſtanding 
from one object to another. Now neceſlity, in both 
theſe ſenſes (which, indeed, are, at bottom, the ſame), 
has univerſally, though tacitly, in the ſchools, in the 
pulpit, and in common life, been allowed to belong ta 
the will of man; and no one has ever pretended to deny, 
ee n inferences. W e en ai, 
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| one-can'differ; 2 
. give the name of neceſſity to this property of human 
actions: But as long as the meaning is underſtood, I 1 


i 1 in n. Or that he will main- 


| ma TH he: to nate 


idea of any other neceſlity or connexion-in the actious of 
body: But ſarely ve aſeribe nothing to the actions of 
the mind, but what every one does, and me 
low of. We ehaage no cireumſtanoe in the receĩ ved or- 
thodox . with A to the will, in d 
thirefora/ can he more innocent, — ths 
| dodtrine. wy VI. i A E 
All W eee p. — 
it is ſuppoſed, as a fundamental prineipl auen 
tives have a regular and uniform influen 
and both produce the good, and prevent eee 
We may give to this influence what nate we pleaſe; 
but as it is uſually conjoined with the aſtion, it muſt he 


4 


| eſteemed a cauſe, and be looked em of 


that neceſſity; which we would here eſtabliſh, +: >... | 
Tue only proper object of hatred or-vengeance; — a 
| perſon orcreature, endowed with thought und conſbiouſ.. 
| neſs; and Abet we eri Ame eee 

exion. with Wa eee hy their very nature, 
temporary and periſhio gz. and where ny proceed not 
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f wen er like ale wich like motives, inclinations, | 


We may here be miſtaken in a tans lons: 


readily als 
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all the n erſon s 
_, not #vfwerable for them; and as they Procceded from no- 

thing ih hien, that is durable and conſtant; and e 
ching of that nature behind them it i | 
den, Apes their account, eee men. 

ment or vengeänce-. LC 7 
fore, which denies necelfity, untl eonſeq bauſes a : 
man ig ns pure and untainted;- — — 
the moſt hortid crime, as at the firſt momemt of hie 
birth; nor is his character any wiſe concerned in huis . 
tions q finice they ate not derived from it, and the wick: | 
_ edndfs'of: the ene cn never” be uſed ase proof -of the 
133 n 8 71 HS" 144; en 5 
12 — e be the' conſes | 
quences. Why? bat becauſe the principles of theſe a- 

nous ee eee, r 


* 7 


mind, operata only — ad" beds abe W 
M | oi wah repentause wipes off every”. 
2 with a reformation af life and man- 
How is this to be accounted for? hut by aſſert- 
_ tors actions render a perfon criminal, merely as 
they are proofs of criminal principles in the mind; and 
when, eee e EPI, agg rp), 
eee 
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ber inventions of che ime dc rc. 


they is praiſe or blu, whore thoy proceed wax Frome! 
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tons to his theory with regard to necafſity-and (ps 


bene ee e ee eee ar . 
ä voluntary! a@tions be ſubjecked u the 


been pre-determined, eg from the Original 


all our volition inthe Creawr, ob u. mori who lt 
quent vat by a0 inevitable neceſng, onutreſalt. i 


he ame gut, while. — en be their: 
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ther ſinite or inſinita, ahoi produets the ſirſt, is likewiſe 


the author of all the reſtʒi and muſt both bear the blame, 


and} acquire the praiſe, which belong: to them. Our 


clear and. unalterable ideas of morality eſtabliſ this 


— EIIRCIO> 


tions and r — albedo wmb 
powerful. Ignorance or impotence may be pleaded for: 
Jo limited a ereature as man; but thoſe imperfections- 


have no place ĩn our Creator. He foreſaw, he ordain- 


the doctrine, from which they are 


ed, he intended all thoſe actions oß men, which we ſo 
raſſily pronounce” eriminal.-: And we muſt therefore 


cotielude, either that they are not or li or that the 
Deity, not man, is aceountable for them. But as either 
af theſe poſitions is abſurd ade bebe ry age that 
fibly be true, as being liable to all eee. 


An abſurd conſequence, if neceſſary, proves the original 


doctrine to be abſurd;ʒ in the ſame manner as criminal 


actions render criminal the original cauſe,” if che con- 


neciom between them be necoſſary and inevitable 


This objection confiſts'of two parts, which we ſhalb 
1 ratelyʒ eee, if human actions can be 


never be eramdtaty on account of thee infioits erfe@ion 


of chat Being, from whom they are derived, and who 


can intend nothing hut wWat is altogether good awd. 
laudable. Or; Secondly, if they be criminal; we muſt. 
retract the attribute of ee eee aſcribe to 
4. 919 | ; the N 


Rare An eee 


claude, that the . — as pad tis 
Few of its exiſtence;ordered with perfe& bene- 
— K — 5 


N emen Ade uad-miteth' 3 
ſical ill, ſay they, makes an eſſential part of this benevo- 
lent ſyitemy and could not poſſibly be removed, even by. 
the Deity himſelf, eonſidered as a wiſe agent, without 


giving entrance to greater all; or excluding greater good, 
which will reſult from it. From this theory, ſome phi- 


loſophers, and the ancient Stoie: among the reſt, derived 


« topis or conſolation; under all aMiQions,: while they 

their. pupi ben thoſe ills, under whieh they 
i sto the univerſe; and 
that eee could comprehend the 


1 whole ſyſtem of nature, every event became an object of 


joy and exultation. But though this topic be ſpecious 
and-ſublime, it was ſoon found in praQice weak and in- 
effectual. Tou would ſurely more irritate, than appeaſe 

preaching up to him the rectitude of thoſe general laws, 


vhich produced the malignant humours in his body, 


and led them through the proper canals, tothe finews 
and nerves, where they now excite ſuch acute torments. 
Theſe enlarged. views may, for a moment, pleaſe the 
imagination af a ſpeculative man, who is placed in eaſe 


and ſecurity ; but neither can they dwell with conſtaney 
on his mind, even though undiſturbed by the emotions 


of pain or paſſion; much leſs can they maintain their 
61 | . | ne 
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IKE Ah MA hn ects 


"The cal is the ame with moral 3s with lyſt 1 


Rees n — ao. nd re-/"- 


gard to one, will have a more powerful influence with 


regard to the other. The mind of man is ſo formed by | 
ture, — WR — er e kf 


| mene” of -approbaton or lame wor- are there r a 


emotions more eſſential to its frame and conſtitution. 
The characters, which engage our approbation, are 
chiefly ſuch as contribute to the rubs: —— * 
buman ſociety; as the characters | po 
ebvichinly foot et tee 0e eue e eee and; Riftur- * 
bance: Whence it may reaſonably be preſumed, that the 


—_ a reflection on eue — intereſts. — 25 


opinĩon din — with re- 
gard to the wHOLE, and that the qualities, which diſturb 
ſociety, ate, in the main, as beneficial, and are as ſuit- | 


ſuch remote and uncertain ſpeculations able to counter- = 
balance, the ſentiments which ariſe from the natural and 

immediate vie w of the objects? A man who is robbed 
of a conſiderable ſum; does he find his vexation for the 
loſs any wiſe diminiſhed by theſe ſublime reflections? 
Why then ſhould his moral reſentment againſt the crime 


\ 


f 


Or Lidtkry An Nees 


be. ſappoſed incompatible» With them? Or why ſhould | 
not the acknowledgment of a real diſtinction between 


vice and virtue be reconcileable to all ſpeculative ſyſteims 


of philoſophy, as well as that of a real diſt inction be- 
tween; perſonal beauty and deformity? Both theſe diſ—-— 


tinctions are founded in the natural ſentiments of the hu- 
man mind: And che fe ſentiments are not to be controul- 
ed e by ee eee 
whatſoe ver. oy. l 
The fecond' objettion ei ee at 66 7 and "IN | 
factory an anſwer; nor is it. poſſible to explain diſtinaly, - - 


how the Deity can be the mediate cauſe of all the -ac- - 


tions of men, without being the author of fin and moral 
turpitude. Theſe are myſteries, which mere natural 
and unaſſiſted reaſon is very unfit to handle; and what. 
ever ſyſtem ſhe-embraces, ſhe muſt find herſelf involved © 
in inentricable difficulties, and even contradiQions, at 
every ſtep which the takes with regard to ſuch ſubjects. 


To reconcile the indifference and contingency of human 


actions with preſcience; or to defend abſolute decrees; 
and yet free the Deity from being the author of fin, has 
been found hitherto! to exceed all the power of philoſo- 


phy. Happy, if the be thence ſenſible of her temerity, 


4} 


when ſhe pries into theſe ſublime myſteries ; and, leaving 


a ſcene ſo full of obſcurities and -perplexities, return, 


with ſuitable modeſty, to her true and proper n 
the examination of common life; where ſhe will find 
difficulties enow to employ her inquiries, without launch- | 
ing into ſo boundleſs an ocean af EET ger 4g 
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our reaſonings ing matter of fact are 
founded on a ſpecies of ANALOGY, which leads us 


have e 
drs nee/Theoely ener, the analogy is perfect, and 


—— Nor does any man ever entertain a doubt, 
where he ſees a piece of i iron, that it will have weight 
and coheſion of parts; as in all other "inſtances, which 


objects have not ſo exact a ſimilarity, the analogy is leſs 

perfect, and the inference is leſs concluſive; though ſtill 
it has ſome force, in proportion to the degree of ſimi- 
larity and reſemblance. The anatomical obſervations, 


ing, extended to all animals; and it is certain, that 
when the circulation of the blood, for inſtance, is clearly 
| proved to have place i 1n one creature, as a frog, or fiſh, 


it forms a ſtrong preſumption, that the ſame principle 


nas place in all. Theſe analogical obſervations may be 


" __ 
— 


carried farther, even to this „ of which we are 
now treating; and any theory, by which we explain the 
operations 


to expect from any cauſe the ſame events, which we 
ſerved to reſult from fimilar cauſes. Where the 


drawn from it, is regarded as certain and 
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have ever fallen under his obſervation. But where the 


e e animal, are, by the ſpecies of reaſon- 
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mien, — or the origin an e. 


onthority, if. we find, that the One theory is requiſite | 


to explain the ſame. phænomena i in all other animals. 


We ſhall make trial of this, with regard to the hypothe- 
ſis, by which, we have, in the foregoing diſcourſe, en- 


dea voured to account for all experimental r reaſonings; 


and it is hoped, that this new point of view will ſerve to 
| confirm all our former obſervations. | 


Fial. It ſeems evident, that, Anisnsla, as well 23,men, 
Ps many things from experience, and infer, that the 
ſame eyents will always follow from the ſame cauſes, 
By this principle they become acquainted with the more 
obvious properties of external objects, and gradually, 
from their birth, treaſure up a knowledge of the nature 


af fire, water, earth, ſtones, heights, depth, &. and 


ol the eſſects, which. reſult from theit operation. The 


ignorance aud inexperienee of the young are here plain- 


Iy diſtinguiſhable from the cunning and ſagacity of the 
old, who have learned, by long, obſer vation, to avoid 
That hurt them, and to purſue what gave eaſe or pleaſure. 


A horſe, that has been accuſtomed to the field, becomes 


acquaintet with the proper height which, he can leap, 


and will never attempt what exceeds his force and abi. 


lity. An old. greyhound will truſt the more fatiguing 
part of the chace to the younger, and will place himſelf 
ſo as to meet the hare 2 in her doubles; nor axe the conjec- 
tures, which he forms on this occaſion, . * ar | 
thing but. his obſervation, and experience. a 
Tbis is {till more evident from the effects of diſcipline 
and.aducation on. animals, who, by the proper applica« 
tion of rewards and puniſhment may be taught any 
W Gaeud Gerern in ea 


or di echoes) Ieie im: * W ven 
rience, which makes him anſwer to his name, and infer, 
fr | „that you mean him ra- 


ern —————ů— ln 


you pronounce it in um een reed n 


tain tone and accent? 2 39 7005 2 5 


In all theſe caſes,: As on has moat 
| indes; ſome fact beyond what immediately flrikes his 


paſt experience, while the creature expects from the pre · 
ſient object the ſame conſequences, which it has always 
found in Sup perde e to —_ _ OY 
Ng 725 * F- 344 ee. my TOY: 

| Sceotilly; Iris impolWble, that this inference of the ants 


ſoning, by which he neee ok muſt 
follow like objects, and that the courſe of nature will al- 
reality any argumenis of this nature; they ſarely lie too 
abſtruſe for the obſervation of ſuch imperfe& under - 
Randings z ſince it may avell In utmoſt care and 


are the eee ery 2 their 10 — — 
and concluſions: Neither are philoſophers themſelves, 
who, in all the active parts of life, are; in the main, the 


ſame with the vulgar, eee governed W bame | 


ims. Nature muſt have provided ſome: other prin» 
ciple, of more ready, and more general aſe” and applica- 
hemp nor can an ä conſequence 


in 


ſenſes; and that this--inference is altogether founded on 
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tion. Were this doubtful with wg — 
to admit of no queſtion with regard to the brute crea- 
tion; and the concluſion being once firmly eſtabliſhed in 
the one, we have a ſtrong preſumption, from all the rules | 
of analogy, that it ought to be univerſally admitted, | 
without any exception or reſerve. It is cuſtom alone, 
which engages animals, from every object, that ſtrikes 
their ſenſes, to infer its uſual attendant, and carries 
their imagination, from the appearance of the one, to 
conceive the other, in that particular manner, which we 
denominate belief. No other explication can be given 
of this operation, in all the higher, as well as lower 
claſſes of ſenſitive beings, WH dee n our uns 
and obſer vation “. N 

But though animals 2 0 many OR of their b | 
Wage from obſervation, there are alſo many parts of it, 
which they derive from the original hand of nature; 
which much exceed the ſhare of capacity they poſlefs 
on ordinary occaſions ; and in which they improve, lit- 
tle or nothing, by the longeſt practice and experience. 
Thefe we denominate InsTINCTs, and are fo apt to ad- 
mire, as ſomething very extraordinary, and inexplica- 
ble by all the diſquiſitions of human underſtanding; But 
our wonder will, perhaps, ceaſe or diminiſh; when we 

conſider, that the experimental reaſoning itſelf, which 
we poſſeſs in common with beaſts, and on which the 
whole conduct of life depends, is nothing but a ſpecies 
of inftin& or mechanical power, that acts in us unknown 
to Ty ; ad! in its chief 1 is not e at | 
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winded 


the inftin&be different, yet ſtill it is an inſtinct, which _ ' 
- teaches a man to avoid the fire ; as much as that, which 
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tion, and the whole economy and order of its nurſery. 
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"Ps: is, in De Pod Jag vritings, 
ment againſt the rea! proſence,,. ju re is a8 COR 
ciſe, and elegant, and ftrong as any argument can paſſi . 
bly be ſuppoſed. againſt a doctrine, ſo little worthy of a 
ſerious refutation. It is acknowledged on all hands, ſays 


that learned prelate, that the authority, either of the win 


ture or of tradition, is ben ey” mags 
of the \apoſtles, who were eye · witneſſes 
cles of our Saviour, by which he a divine mit- 
ſion. Our evidence, then, for the truth of the Chriſtian 
religion is leſs than the evidenee for the truth of our 
ſenſes; becauſe, even in the firſt authors of our religion, 
it was no greater; and it is evident. it muſt diminifh.in 
paſſing from them to their diſciples nor can any one reſt 
ſuch confidence in their teſtimony, as in the immediate 
object of his ſenſes. | But a weaker evidence dan never 
were directly contrary to the rules of juſt reaſoning to 
give our aſſent to it. It contradicts ſenſe, though bot 
the ſcripture and tradition, on which it is ſuppoſed to be 
built, carry not ſock evidence with them as ſenſe; when 
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216 s 1 0 10. 15 | 
they are conſidered merely as ee dee and are 


alete m of the Holy Spirit. 
Nothing is ſo convenient as a deciſive ae this 
kind, which muſt at Jeaſt fence the moſt arrogant bigo- 
try and ſuperſtition, and free us from their impertinent 
ſolicitations. I flatter myſelf, that I have diſcovered an 
argument of a like nature, which, if juſt, will, with the 


— 


ſuperſtitious deluſion, and conſequently, will be uſeful 
as long as the world endures. , For ſo long, I preſume, 
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all — ſacred and profane. ; 
78 h experience be our only wie in e 
matters of fact; it muſt be abknowledged, 
chat this guide is not altogether infallible, but in ſome 
cafes is apt to lead us into errors. One, who in our 
climate, ſhould expect better weather in any week of 
ove than in one of ' DEcemBER, would reaſon juſtly, 
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he may happen, in the event, to fiud himſelf miſtaken. 
However, ' we may obſerve, that, in ſuch a cafe, he 


cauſe it commonly informs us beforehand of the uncer- 
tainty, by chat contrariety of events, which we may 


nts are found, in all countries and all ages, to have 


our expectations; ſo that, in our reaſonings concerning 
matter of fact, there are all imaginable degrees of affu- 
rance, from the pro ee n to owe” hae cr ine 
* ner 3 5 
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y one's breaſt, by the _ 


wiſe and learned, be an everlaſting check to all kinds of 


will the accounts of miracles and prodigies be found in 


and conformably to experience; but it is certain, that 
would have no cauſe to complain of experienet; be- 


learn from à diligent obſervation- All effects follow 
not with like certainty from their ſuppoſed eaufes. Some 


been conſtantly conjoined together: Others are found to 
have been more variable, and ſometimes to diſappoint 


wile man, therefore, prop 


| oppoſite experiments: He conſiders Which fide. is ſup- 

| ported by the greater vumbes of experiments: To that 

4 ſide he inclines, with doubt and heſitation 5; and when 

| at laſt he fixes his judgment, the ee e 9 


ſappoſes an oppoſition of experiments and obſervations, 


. and to produce a degree of evidence, proportioned to the To 
a ſuperiority. A hundred inſtances or experiments on 
9 one fide, and fifty on another, afford a doubtful expec- 
tation of any event; though a hundred uniform experi- 
f ments, with only one that is contradictory, reaſonably _ 
q beget a pretty ſtrong degree of aſſurance. In all caſes, 
t , we muſt balagoe: the oppelite experiments, where they 

A polite, and deduct the ſmaller number from the 

& greater, in . to 3 r ee b N 

& - evidence. 

2 Te a 4 ieee to a 1 ade we 

y may obſerve, that there is no ſpecies of reaſoning more 

w common, more uſeful, and even neceſſary to human life, 
e than that which is derived from the teſtimony of men, 

e and the reports of eye-witneſſes and ſpectators. This 
o ſpecies of reaſoning, perhaps, one may deny to be 

nt founded on the relation of cauſe and effect. I ſhall not 

g diſpute about a word. It will be ſufficient to obſerve, 
1 that our aſſurance in any argument of this kind is 
es derived from no other principle than our obſeryation _ 


of * veracity of human teſtimony, and of the uſual 
ſe 15 b J 3 12. conformity 


or Malers. . 117 
eviduindudi In ſuch concluſions e an 
infallible experience, he expects the event with the laſt 
degree of aſſurance; and regards his: paſt experience aa a 
full proof of the future exiſtence of that event. In other 3 ; 
caſes, he proceeds with more caution: He weighs the 


what we properly call probability. All probability, then. 


where the one fide. is found to overbalance the other, 
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conformity of fafts to the reports of itnefle nn 
a general maxim that no objets have any Liſeaverable 
. connexion together, and that all the inferences, which 
we can draw from one to another, are founded merely 
don our experience of their conſtant and'regular conjunc- 
tion; it is evident, that we ought not to make an'excep- 
tion to this maxim in favour of human teſtimony, whoſe 
. connexion with any event ſeems, in itſelf, as little neceſ. 
. fary as any other. Were not the memory tenacious to 
à certain degree; had not men commonly an inclination 
to truth and a principle of probity; were they not ſen. 
ſible to ſhame, when detected in a falſehood: Were not 
_ theſe, I ſay, diſcovered hy experience to be qualities in- 
herent in human nature, we ſhould never repoſe the leaſt, 
confidence in human teſtimony. A man delirious, or 
: notre eee has no manner a 
11 with us. 
eee eee eee e eee 
man- teſtimony, is founded an. paſt experience, ſo it 
oe e with the experience, and is regarded either as a 
proof or a probability, according as the conjunction be- 
tween any particular kind of report, and any kind of ob- 
ject, has heen found to be conſtant or variable. There 
are a number of circumſtances to be taken into conſider- 
ation in all judgments of this kind; and the ultimate 
ſtandard, by which we determine all diſputes, that may 
ariſe concerning them, is always derived from experience 
and obſervation. Where this experience is not entirely 
uniform on any ſide, it is attended with an unavoidable | 
contrariety in our judgments, and with the ſame oppo- 
ſition and mutual Lusen of argument as in ever 
other kind of evidence. We frequently heſitate concern- 
ing the reports of others. We balance the oppoſite Cir- 
| ee, which cauſe. "wy doubt or oy As and 
120 when 
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24 


1 
or Mizagues. 119 
Shen we a a ſuperiority on any 3 incline 


co it hut ſtill with a diminution. of ame in Acne 

4 tion to the force. of its antagoniſt. : 
This contrariety of evidence, in the preſent eaſe, m may 

4 | be derived from ſeveral different cauſes; from the oppo- 

3 ſition of contrary teſtimony z.from the character or num- 

2 ber of the witneſſes; from the manner of their deliyer - 

k ing their teſtimony ; Or from the union of all theſe eir : 8 

* cumſtances, We entertain a ſuſpicion concerning. any 

# | matter of fact, when the witneſſes eontradict each other; 

. when they are but few, or of a deubtful character; when 

1 they have an intereſt in what they affirm; when, they 

4 deliver their teſtimony with heſitation, or an. the cony 

& ' | trary, with tao violent aſſeverations. There are many 

A jon particulars of the ſame kind, which may diminiſh 

4 or deſtroy the force of any n. derived fram Be 

. man teſtĩimony. | 

4 - Suppoſe, for lnflaace,. thay the n the toſli- 

it mony endeavours to eſtabliſh, partakes of the extraordi- 


nary and the marvellous ;. in that caſe, the evidence, re- 
ſulting from the teſtimony, admits of a diminution, 
greater or leſs, in proportion as the fact is more or leſs 
unuſual. The reaſon, why we place any credit in Wit» 
neſſes and hiſtorians, is not derived from any connex:98, 
which we perceive 4 priori, between teſtimony and res · 
ity, but becauſe we are accuſtomed to find a conformity 


os between them. But when the fact atteſted. is ſuch a 

ly one as has ſeldom fallen under our obſervation, here is 
„„ a conteſt of two oppoſite experiences; of which the one 

3 deſtroys the other, as far as its force goes, and the ſupe- 
4 rior can only operate on the mind by the force which re- 
* mains. The very ſame principle of experience, which 
ir. gives us a certain degree of aſſurance in the teſtimony 
5 of . gives us e in this caſe, another degree of 

10 5 11 = 7 a: allurance 
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120 
e againſt. the fact, which they endeavout to eſta - 
bliſh; from which contradi ion there neceſſarily ariſes 
2 counterpoiſe, and TIS: mon ach Wor * 
ww: | 
| 7 ſhould not Eire iti eve e Cn: 
To; was a proverbial ſaying in Roux, even during the 
lifetime of that philoſophical patriot®, The incredibi- 
lity of a fact, it FO ROPE: eh? ach per”. 
OO” | q 3 3 
The Invian prince, Who refuſed. to 3 the. fir) 
relations concerning the effects of froſt, reaſoned juſtly; 
and it naturally required very ſtrong teſtimony to en- 
Satze his aſſent to facts, that aroſe from a ſtate of nature, 
with which he was nnacquainted, and which bore ſo lit- 
tle analogy to thoſe events, of which he had had conſtant: 
and uniform experience. Though they were not rege + 
to his experience, they were not conformable to it f. 
But in order to increaſe: the probability againſt the | 
teſtimony of witneſſes, let us ſuppoſe, that the fact, which 
they affirm, inſtead of being only marvellous, is really 
miraculous; and ſuppoſe alſo, that the teſtimony, conſi- 
dered apart and in itfelf, amounts to an entire proof; 
in that caſe, there is proof againſt proof, of which the 
ſtrongeſt muſt prevail, but ſtill with a diminution of i its 
Force, in proportion to that of its antagoniſt. 
Amiracle is a violation of the laws of nature; and as 
a firm and unalterable experience has eſtabliſhed theſe 
laws, the proof againſt a miracle, from the very nature 
of the fact, is as entire as any argument from experience 
can poſſibly be imagined, Why is it more than probable, 
that all men muſt die; that lead cannot, of itſelf, re- 
yu 1 1 che air; that ee wood, and 
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is . by water; | 7 
are found agreeable” to the laws of nature, and there is 
required a violation of theſe laws, or in other words, a 


cle, if it ever happen in the common courſe of nature. 
It is no miracle that a man, ſeemingly in good health, 
ſhould die on a ſudden; ; becauſe ſuch a kind of death, 
though more unuſual than any other, has yet been fre- 
quently obſerved to happen. But it is a miracle, that a 
dead man ſhould come to life; becanſe' that has never 

been obſerved, in any age or country. There muſt, 
therefore, be a uniform experience againſt every mira- 


miracle to prevent them? Nothing is eſteemed a mira- 


culous event, other wiſe the event would not merit that 


appellation. And as an uniform experience amounts to 

a proof, there is here a direct and full proof, from the 
nature of the fact, againſt the exiſtence of any miracle; 

nor can ſuch a proof be deſtroyed, or the miracle render- 
ed credible; but hy an oppoſite proof, which is ſuperior . 
The plain conſequence is (and it is a general maxim 
worthy of our attention), That no teſtimony is ſuffi- 

eient to eſtabliſh a miracle, unleſs the teſtimony be of 
« ſuch a kind, that its falſehood would be more miracu- 
<« Jous, than the fact, which it endeavours to eſtabliſh: 
„And even in that caſe there is a mutual deſtruction of 
arguments, and the ſuperior only gives us an aſſurance 
© ſuitable to that degree of force, which remains, after 
e deducting the inferior.” When any one tells me, 
that he ſaw. a dead man reſtored to life, I immediately 
conſider with myſelf, whether it be more probable, that 
this perſon ſhould either deceive or be deceived, or that 
the fact, which he relates, ſbould really have happened. 
N ee en e the other; ber e 2 
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ing t * the ſuperiority, which! — 1 pronounce my 


deciſion, and always reject the greater miracle, If the 
falſehood of his teſtimony would be more miraculous, 


than the event which he relates; then, and not till iy 
can 6 he Mr to ee! II +: 


| 97 7 A R . II. 5 
In th foregoing ravfoning we 1 ee e. tho 


teſtiwony, upon which a miracle is founded, may poſſibly 


amount to an entire proof, and that the falſehood of that 
teſtimony would be a real prodigy ; But it is eaſy to 


 ſhew, that we have been à great deal too liberal in our 
' conceſſion, and that there never was ® mirgculous event 


eſtabliſhed on ſo full an evidenge. 


Tor. ol, there is not to be found, in all hiſtory, ny 
miracle atteſted by a ſafficient number of men, of ſuch 


unqueſtioned good ſenſe, edueation, and learning, as to 


ſecure us againſt all deluſion in themſelves; of ſuch un. 
doubted integrity, as to place them beyond all ſuſpicion 
of any deſign to deceive others ; of ſuch gredit and repu- 


tation in the eyes of mankind, as to have a great deal 


to loſe in caſe of their being detected in any falſehood; 


and at the ſame time, atteſting facts, performed in ſuch 


a public manner, and in ſo celebrated a part of the world, 


as to render the detection unavoidable; All which cir- 


cumſtances are requiſite to give us a full afſorance i in the 


teſtimony of men. 


man teſtimony, have in any kind of prodigy. The 
maxim, by which we commonly conduct ourſelves in our 
reaſonings, i is, that the , of which we have no ex- 

perienoe, 


, Secondly, We may y obſerve i in n nature 3 a  princi- : 
ple, which, if ſtrialy examined, will be found to dimi- 
niſh extremely the aſſurance, which we might, from hu- 
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| perience, reſemble thoſe, of which we have ; that what 
we have found to be moſt uſual is always moſt probable ; 
and that where there is an oppoſition of arguments, we 


— to give the preference to ſuch as are founded on 


the greateſt number of paſt obſervations. But though, 
| * proceeding by this rule, we readily reject any fact 
which is unuſual and incredible in an ordinary degree; 


yet in advancing farther, the mind obſerves not always 
the ſame rule; but when any thing is affirmed utterly 


abſurd and | miraculous, it rather the more readily ad- 
mits of ſuch a fact, upon account of that very circum» 


ſtance, which ought to deſtroy all its authority, The 


_ paſſion of ſurpriſe and wonder, ariſing from miracles, be- 
ing an agreeable emotion, gives a ſenſible tendency to- 
wards the belief of thoſe events, from which it is deri- 


ved. And this goes ſo far, that even thoſe who cannot 
enjoy this pleaſure immediately, 'nor can believe thoſe 


miraculous events, of which they are informed, yet love 
to partake of the ſatisfaction at ſecond-hand, or by re- 


bound, and place a pride and a in exciting the ad- 
miration of others. : 


Wich what greedineſs are the witumiegs accounts of 


travellers received, their deſcriptions of ſea and land mon- 
ſters, their relations of wonderful adventures, ſtrange 
men, and uncouth manners? But if the ſpirit of religion | 
Join itſelf to the love gf wonder, there is an end of com- 


mon ſenſe ; and human teſtimony, in theſe circumſtan- - 


ces, loſes all pretenſions to authority. A religioniſt 


may be an enthuſiaſt, and imagine he ſees what has no 


reality: He may know his narrative to be falſe, and yet 


perſevere i in it, with the beſt i intentions in the world, for 
the ſake of promoting ſo holy a cauſe: Or even where 


this deluſion has not place, vanity, excited by ſo ſtrong 
* n operates on him more nn than on 


the 
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the reſt of n in any other circumſtances; and 5 


ſelf-intereſt with equal force. His auditors. may not 
have, and commonly have not, ſufficient: ng 


renounce by*principle, in theſe ſublime and myſterious 
ſubjects: Or if they were ever ſo willing to employ it, 


paſſion and a heated imagination diſturb the regularity . 


of its operations. Their credulity increaſes his impu- 
dence: And his impudence overpowers their credulity. 

Eloquence, when at its higheſt pitch, leaves little 
room for reaſon or reflection; but addrefling itſelf. en- 


tirely to the fancy or the affections, captivates the wil- | 


ling hearers, and ſubdues their underſtanding, Happi- 
ly, this pitch it ſeldom attains. But what a Turxr or 


u DEMOSTHENES could ſcarcely effect over a Roman or 


ATHENIAN audience, every Capuchin, every itinerant or 
ſtationary teacher can perform over the generality of 
mankind, and'in a higher why by e 9 . 
and vulgar paſſions. 5 
The many inſtances of forged aid 44 . 
cies, and ſupernatural events, which, in all ages, have 
either been detected by contrary evidence; or which de- 
tect themſelves by their abſurdity, prove ſufficiently 


the ſtrong propenſity of mankind to the extraordinary 


and the marvellous, and ought reaſonably to beget a ſuſ- 


* 


picion againſt all relations of this Kind. This is our na- 
tural way of thinking, even with regard to the moſt com- 
mon and moſt credible events. For inſtance: There 
1s no kind of report, which riſes ſo eaſily, and ſpreads 
ſo quickly, eſpecially in country places and provincial hy 


towns, as thoſe concerning marriages; inſomuch that 


two young perſons of equal condition never ſee each 

other twice, but the whole neighbourhood immediately 

join them together. The pleaſure of telling Aa. piece of ; 
| e news 


7 
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neus ſo an of propagating 11 and of being the | 


| firſt reporters of it, ſpreads the intelligence; And this 
is ſo well known, that no man of ſenſe gives attention 


to theſe reports, till he find them em by ſome 


| greater evidence. Do not the ſame paſſions, and others 
ſtill ſtronger, incline the a of mankind to be- 


lieve and report, with the m_— er e and _ | 


n all religious miracles? rn Os res? 


. Thirdly, It forms a ſtrong e Jeb baer all 
ſupernatural and miraculous relations, that they are ob⸗ 
ſerved chiefly to abound among ignorant and barbarovs 


nations; or if a civilized people has ever given admiſ- 
fion to any of them, that people will be found to have 


received them from ignorant and barbarous anceſtors, 


who tranſmitted them with that inviolable ſanction and 
authority, which always attend received opinions. When 
we peruſe the firſt hiſtories of all nations, we are apt to 
imagine ourſelves tranſported into ſome new world; 
where.the whole frame of nature is disjointed, and every 
element performs its operations in a different manner, 
from what it does at preſent. Battles, revolutions, peſti- 
lence, famine, and death, are never the effect of thoſe 
natural cauſes, which we experience. Prodigies, omens, 
oracles, judgments, quite obſcure, the few natural events, 
that are intermingled with them. But as the former 
grow thinner every. page, in proportion as we advance 
nearer the enlightened ages, we ſoon learn, that there is 
nothing myſterious or ſupernatural in the cafe, but that 


all proceeds from tha uſual propenſity of mankind towards 


the marvellous, and that, though this inclination may at 
intervals receive a check from ſenſe and learning, it can 
never be thoroughly extirpated from human nature. 

It is ſtrange, a judicious reader is apt to ſay, upon the 
peruſal of theſe wonderful hiſtorians, that fuch prodigious 


_ events. 
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events never happen in our days, But it is nothing Keg, | 
I hope, that men ſhould lie in all ages. Tou muſt ſurely 
have ſeen inſtances enow of that frailty. "You have 
yourſelf heard many ſuch marvellous relations Barred, 
which, being treated with ſcorn by all the wiſe andjudi- 
cious, have at laſt been abandoned even by the vulgar. 
Be aſſured, that thoſe renowned lies, which have ſpread = 
and flouriſhed to ſuch a monſtrous height, aroſe from 
like beginnings; but being ſown in a more proper foil, 
ſhot up at laſt into nene ner ee to thoſe . 
they relate. 
It was a wiſe poliey in that falſe HIER W 
| xn, who, though now forgotten, was once ſo famous, 
to lay the firſt ſcene of his impoſtures in PAFBLAGONIA, 
where, as Lucian tells us, the people were extremely 
ignorant and ſtupid, and ready to ſwallow. even the 
groſſeſt deluſion. People at a diſtance, who are weak. 
enough to think the matter at all worthy inquiry, have 
no opportunity of receiving, better information. The 
ſtories come magnified to them by a hundred circum- 
| ſtances. Fools are induſtrious in propagating the impof- 
ture; while the wiſe and learned are contented, in gene- 
ral, toderide its abſurdity, without informing themſelves 
of the particular facts, by which it may be diſtinctly re- 
futed. And thus the impoſtor above-mentioned was 
enabled to proceed, from his ignorant PArftaco NIANS, 
to the enliſting of votaries, even among the Gxrcian 
philoſophers, .and men of the moſt eminent rank and dif- 
tinction in RouE: Nay, could engage the attention of 
that ſage emperor Mazcvs Aux EL ius; fo far as to make 
him truſt the ſucceſs of a military wy: gg to 2m de- 
luſive prophecies. 
The advantages are ſo great, of ſtarting an Wiler 
among an 3 people; that, even though the deluſion 
ſhould 
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ſhould be too WTR to-impoſe on the n them 


(which, though. feldom,. is ſometimes the caſe), it has a 
much better chance for ſucceeding in remote countries, 

than if the firſt ſcene. had been laid in a city renowned 
for arts and knowledge. The moſt ignorant and barba- 
rous. of theſe barbarians carry the report abroad. None 


of their countrymen have a large correſpondence, or ſuf- 


ficient.credit and authority to contradict and beat down 


the deluſion. Men's inclination to the marvellous has 
full opportunity to diſplay itſelf. And chus a ſtory, 
which is univerſally exploded in thy place where it was 


firſt ſtarted, ſhall paſs for certain at a theuſand miles 
diſtance. But had Al Exaxpx fixed his reſidence at 
ATHENS, the philoſophers. of that renowned mart of 
learning had immediately ſpread, throughout the whole 
Ron Ax empire, their ſenſe of the matter; which, being 
ſupported by ſo great authority, and diſplayed by all the 
foree of reaſon and cloquence, had entirely opened the _ 
eyes of mankind. It is true; Lucian, paſſing by chance 
through ParuLaconia, had an opportunity of perform. 
ing this good office. But, though much to be wiſhed, 
it does not always happen, that every ALEXANDER meets 


| with a Lucian, ready to expoſe and detect his impoſtures. 


I may add as a fourth reaſon, which diminiſhes the 
authority of prodigies, that there is no teſtimony for any, 
even thoſe which have not been expreſsly detected, that 
is not oppoſed by an infinite number of witneſſes; ſo 
that not only the miracle deſtroys the eredit of teſtimo- 
ny, but the teſtimony deſtroys itſelf. To make this the 
better underſtood, let us-confider, that, iu matters of re- 
ligion, whatever is different is contrary; and that it is 
impoſſible the religions of ancient Roux, of Tuxxey, 
of Stan, and of CA ſhould, all of them, be eſtabliſhed 
on any ſolid foundatioh. . miracle, therefore, 

. | | pratended 
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pretended to FEE been wrought” in any of een 
gions (and all of them abound in miracles), as its direct 
ſcope is to eſtabliſh the particular ſyſtem to which it is 
attributed; ſo has it the ſame force, though more indi- 
5 recily, to overthrow. every other ſyſtem. In deſtroying 
a rival. ſyſtem, it likewiſe deſtroys the credit of thoſe 
miracles, on which that ſyſtem was eſtabliſhed; ſo that 
all the prodigies of different religions are to be regarded 
dlã⁊s contrary facts, and the evidences of theſe prodigies, 
, Whether weak or ſtrong, as oppoſite to each other. Ac- 
cording to this method of reaſoning, when we believe 
any miracle of Manor or his ſucceſſors, we have for 
our warrant the teſtimony of a few barbarous ARABI- 
Ans: And, on the other hand, we are to regard the au- 
thority of Trrus Liyivs, Pruraxcn, Tacrrus, and, in 
ſhort, of all the authors aud witneſſes, GRrerax, Cnx- 
NESsE, and ROMAN CATHOLIC, who have related any 
miracle in their particular religion; I ſay, we are to re- 
gard their teſtimony in the ſame light as if they had 
mentioned that MAHOMETAN: miracle, and had in expreſs 
terms contradicted it, with the ſame certainty as they 
have for the miracle they relate. This argument may 
appear over ſubtile and refined j but is not in reality dif- 
ferent from the reaſoning of a judge, who ſuppoſes, that 
the credit of two witneſſes, maintaining a erime againſt 
any one, is deſtroyed by the teſtimony of two others, 
who affirm him to have been two hundred leagues diſ- 
tant, at the ſame, inſtant when the crime is ſaid to have 
been committed. _ ; 

One of the beſt a ed in all 3 hiſto- 
ry, is that which Tacitus reports of VxSrasLAN, who 
cured a blind man in ALEXANDRIA, by means of his 
ſpittle, and a lame man by the mere touch of his foot; 

in obedience toa viliew of the 0 SERAPIS, who had en- 
| _ 
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hiſtorian ; Where every eireun 


 weightto the teſtimony, and might be Logs 
with all the force of argument and doquene, ita None 


were no concertied- . atoad ie 


the whole courſe of his life, 
thoſe extraordinary airs of divi 


writer, noted for eandour and veracity, and withal the 


tiquity 3 — fiſhed! F to | credlity 


that be even lies under the contrary impn 
atheiſm and profan — hoſe: 
thority he related the _— eftablilzed oharaQter for 


2 — W yy; 


| public potent; — — | 
no evidence can well be — av TH fo: groſs: 
a palpable a falſehood. II.. 
B —— — by Cardinal 
DE RETz, which may well-deſerve/ our” ——— 


N chat intriguing politician fled into Sralx, 
ution of his deen he ped trough Sana- 


En pot At; 6 eie He 9% Roto 3Þt- B 


Vor. II. 


age, and probity of 60 Feen — who, —— 
verſed.in a famũliar mau- 

ner with his friends and courtiers, and never, aged 

DER and DREMETRIUS. Tbe hiſtorian, /a eee 
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Sbsba; khe capital of Kar icon, where he was thewn, | 
in the cathedral, a man, who had ſerved ſeven ycurs as a | 


_ dbor-kieoper; and was well known to every body in town, 


thathat ever paid his'devotions at that church. He had 
deen feen; for ſo long a tie, wanting a leg; but recover. 
ea mas Litmb by the rubbing of holy oil upon the ſtump; 
ahd ii nat aſſures us, that he ſaw him with two 


legs.” This miracle was vouched by all the eanons of the 


church; and the whole company in town were appealed 
to for a confirmation of the fact; whom the cardinal 
—— 4; by their zealous devotion, to be thorough belie- 
vers of the miracle. Here the relater was ward cotem- 
"tothe ſuppoſed prodigy, of an incre | 
mne character, as well us of great genius; a ul. | 

racle of fo fngular a nature as could ſcarcely admit of a 
counterfeit, and the witneffes very numerous, and all of 
then, in a n to which they 
ir te y. And what adds mightily to the 
farce ne weil; and may double our farprize on 
this occuſion, is, that the cardinal himſelf, who relates 
the ſtory, ſeems not to give any credit to it, and confe- 
quently cannot be ſuſpected of any concurrence in the 


holy fraud. He conſidered juſtly, that it was not requi- 
ſite, in order to reject a fact of this nature, to be able 


falſehood; through: all the circumſtances of knavery and 


eredulity which produced it. He knew, that, as this was 
| commonly-altogecher impoſſible at any ſmall diſtance of 


time and place; fo was it extremely difficult, even where 


one was immediately preſent, by reaſon of the bigotry, 


ignorance, cunning, and roguery of a great pirt of man- 


kind. He therefore concluded, like a juſt reaſonęr, that 


fuch an ne carried falſehood Are the . Jace of | 


* ene 2 ©: Ol 


ir, and thats thiracle, ſupported by any hum: 
ny, Was mwte-properly.a ſibjeR of derifſan than f n ar- 
F bailaoge bluo nod . abt aws nalt 01,0005 


There ſurely never was a gteater number of miracles 
aſcribed to one perſon, than thoſe, which: were lately 
ſaid to have been wrought in Fran upon the tomb ok 

Abbe Pants, the famous JAWSENIST;:with, whoſe ſancti- 
ty the people were ſo long deluded. The curing of the 
ſick, giving hearing to the deaf, and fight to the blind, 
were every where talked of as the uſual effekte of that 
holy ſepulchte. Hut what is more extra 9; many 
of the miracles were immediately” proved upon the ſpot, 
before judges bf vunqueſtioned integrity, atteſted by wits 
neſſes of credit and diſtinction, in a learned age, and on 
the moſt eminent theatre that-is aon in. che world · Not 
is this all: A relation of them was publiſhed: and diſ- 
perſed every Where nor were the ute, though 
learned body, ſupported by rhe civil magiſtrate, and de- 
termined enemies to thoſe opinions, in whoſe favor tha 
miracles were ſaid to ha ve been wronght, ever able diſ- 
tinQly to refute or:dete@ them. Where ſhall we find 
ſuch a aumber of circumſtances, egreeing to the ootro- 
boration of one fact? And what have, we to aoppoſe 0 
ſuch a cloud of witneſſes, but the abſolute impaſſihility 
or miraculous, nature of the events, vhich they relate? 
And this, ſurely, in the eyes of all reaſonable people, will - 
alone be regarded as a ſufficient refutation. e 

Is the conſequence; juſt, becauſe ſome Aae teſlimo- 
ny. has the utmoſt force and authority in ſome caſes, 
when it relates the battle of Patties er PRAG Las for 
inſtance; that therefore all kiods of teſtimony muſt; in 
all caſes, have equal force and authority? Suppoſe that 
the CA3AREAN and Po EIAx fad ions had, each al ahm 


SU. 


1 4 | 


"EM 
LID 


kage. to their own nde; hon could. 1 this dit. 


5 ve been able to determine between them? The 


| contrariety. is equally ſtrong between the miracles re · 
ene monkiſh hiſtorĩia . 


The wiſe lend a very academic faith to every need 
p64 ry favours the n of the reporter; whether it 
| i is country, his 1 himſelf, — 


phate eng So: than ma 


— a prophet) an ambaſſador from heaven? 


eee. ren a en the 
help eee eee mn ee, firſt 
r . _ 
in ſupport of ſo holy and -meritoriousiacauſe? > | 
Th. ſmalleſt ———— hve ane the greateſt 


2 fidvies:.v6- this hitwre; hue; fall age, 
been detefted and exploded in heir infancy ?- How many 


more have been celebrated for a time, and have after- 


wards ſank into negle& and oblivion? Where fuch-1 re- 


ports, therefore, fly about, the ſolution of the phæno- 


menon is obvious; and we judge in conformity to regu- 
lar experience and obſervation, when we account for it 


[1 RT Ea 
| * Lvekbr: . | 
hamisl: 2 1 4 


lated by HEeropoTvus or PLuTARCH; and thoſe N IN 


1 and natural principles of credulity and 


nolt be We eee; en Wb gy”, SHA 
ed tion the aiſſiculty of ly: a Gs 
hoo! ay e ee even public hiſtory; at the place 
vöbetb it is ſaid to happen; much more whitn the ſcene is 
removed ta ever ſo ſmall a diſtance. . Even 4 burt of ju- 
dicature, with all the authority, accuracy, and judge - 
ment, which they can employ, find: themſelves often aß 
a loſs to diſtinguiſni between truth and fulſehood in the 
moſt recent actions. But the matter never oomes to any 
iſſue, if truſted to the common method of altercation and 
debate and flying rumours; eſpecially ppt on 
fions have taken part on either fide 1 


In the f n 


eſteem the matter too” inconſiderable to de- 
attention or regard-. And when after wards 
med woot? willingly detect the cheat, in order to unde- 
ceive the deluded multitude, the ſeaſon is now paſt, and 
the records and witneſſes ere eee be, mat- A 
_ have periſhed beyond recovery. neee | 
No means of detection remain; but thoſe which wo n 
be drawn from the very teſtimony itſelf of the reportets: 
And theſe, though always ſufficient with the judicious 
and knowing, are commonly too — nder:the 8 
oomprehenfion df the vulgar.” FFF 
Upon the whole, then, it appears, what nn « 
for any kind of miracle has ever ainounted/to à prebabi- 
Hey, much lefs ta a proof; and that, even ſuppoſing it 
unted/to u proof, bed would be oppofed by another 
roof; derived from the very nature of the fact, which 
it would endeavour to eſtabliſi: It eg ac gereve N aN 
which gives authority to human teſtimony; and it is the 
| 1. ig e begeht aſſures us oy W e _ nature. 
Han K 3 | When, 
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7 of new religions, the bind learned | 
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| tracy, we have Jy a b lobte me one 1 


the other, and 'embrace'an opinion, either on one ſide or 
the other, with that aſſurance. which ariſes from the 


remainder. But according to the principle here explain- 
| 74. this ſubtraction, with regard. to all popular, reli- 


, amounts to an entire annihilation; and therefore 


we may eſtabliſh it as © maxim, that no human/ teſtime- 


ny can have ſueli force as to prove a:miracle, and 7 81 


| eee eee for any ſuch ſyſtem of religion. 


U beg the limitations here made may be reurked, 
when 1 ſay; that a miracle can never be proved, ſo as to 


that otherwiſe, there may poſſibly be miracles, or viel- 
lations of the uſyal courſe of nature, of ſuch a kind as to 


admit of proof from human teſtimony; though, perhaps, 
it will be impoſſible to find any ſuch. in all the tecords of 


biſtory, Thus, ſuppoſe all authors, in all languages, 
agree, that, from the iſt of Janvary 1600, chere was 
a total darkneſs over the whole earth for eight days: i 
Suppoſe that the tradition of this extraordinaty event is 
ſtill ſtrong and lively among the people: That all tra- 
vellers, who return from foreign countries, bring us ac- 

counts of the ſame tradition, without the leaſt variation 

or contradiction: It is evident, that our preſent philoſo- 
phers, inſtead of doubting. the fact, ought to receiye it 
as certain, and ought to ſearch for the eauſes whence. it 


might be derived. The decay, corruption, and.diffolu- 


tion of nature, is an event rendered probable by ſo many 


analogies, that any phanomenon, which ſeems to have 
2 tendency towards that cataſtrophe, comes within the 


be ee eee, we te preg ph: bo. oh 4 grout | 


N | But 


Or Mikacres..: © 435 
But ſuppo ny chat all the- hiſtorians who: treat of 
Exotaxy, ſhould agree, that, nen of JAYUARY 
fear hbbo pantie; us ſeen by ohne int yoo 
| Me we, e as is uſaal eee. ddr dee that 


be ſurpriſed at the concurrence of to many odd cirenm- 
ſtances, but ſhould not have the leaſt inclinatiou te he- 
lieve ſo miraculous an event. I ſhould not daubt of her 
pretended death, and of thoſe other public cireumſlan- 

_ ces that followed it: I ſhould only aſſert it to haue heen 
pretended, and that it neither was, nor pofſibly could be 
real. Vou would in vain object to Sag 
almoſt impoſſibility: of | deceiving) the world in an 
of ſuch conſequence; the wiſdom and ſolid eee 
that renowned queen ; with the little or no advantage 
which ſhe could reap from ſo poor anartifice: All this 
might aſtoniſh me; but 1 would ſtill reply, that the 
knavery and folly of men are ſuch common phænomena, 
that I ſhonld rather believe the moſt extraordinary 
events to ariſe from their concurrence, than ann 
| 5 a violation ot᷑ the laws of nature 


of religion; men, in all ages, have been ſo much impo- 
ſed on by ridiculous ſtories of that kind, that this very 
f cireumiſtance- would be Wahren eee 
a AG it without 3 
tion- gh the Being d who the miracle is aſerib- 
_ ed, be, in this caſe, Almighty, 1t does not, upon: that AC. 
count, become a whit more probable; fince i it is * 
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But ſhould this miracle be aſeribed to any new. Ude 5 
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ble for us to know-tlieiatcibutes 106: actions f duch 5 
Being, otherwiſe than * the — 4 
have of his duct ions 


of nature by miracles, i in order to eee of them 
is moſt likely and probable. As the vi tions of truth 


are more common in the teſtimony. concerning r 


miracles, than in that concerning any other matter of i 
fact; this muſt diminiſh very much the authority of the 
former teſtimony, and make us form a general reſolu- 
——— = 
ſpecious pretence it may be coveree. 
Lord Bacon ſeems. to hs the: Canton prin 

ciples of ' reaſoning... We ought,” ſays he, to make 
© a collection or particular hiſtory of all monſters and 
« prodigious births or productions, and in a word of eve- 

* ry thing new, rare, and extraotdinary in nature But 
e this muſt be done with the moſt ſevere ſcrutiny, left 
we depart from truth. Above all, every relation muſt 
©*'be/contidered as ſuſpicious, which depends in any de- 


_ © gres upon religion, as the: prodigies of Livy: And no 


© leſs fo, every thing that is to be found in the writers 
« of natural magic or alchimy, ot ſuch authors, Who 
«© ſeem, all of them, to have an uncon sert eee N 
cc for falſehood and fable n A it of n 4:66 vita 1 46 : 
IJ am the better pleaſed with eee eee 
here delivered, as I think it may ſor ve to oonfound thoſe 
dangerous friends, or diſguiſed enemies, to the Cbriſtian 
Religion, who have undertaken to defend it by the 3 
ne human ne- ges . moſt holy mne is 
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founded on Faith not on Reaſon 3 and it i. den 


not to loſe ourſelves in too wide à field, let us confine 
ourſelves to ſuch as we ſind in the Pentateuch, which we 


ſhall examine, according to the prinoiples of theſe pre- 


tended Chriſtians, not as the word or teſtimony of Go 

himſelf, but as the production of a, mere human writer 
and hiſtorian. Here then we are firſt to conſider a book, 
preſented to us by a barbarous and ignorant people, writ- 


ten in an age when they were ſtill a. and 
in all probability long after the facts which it relates, 


corroborated by no concurring teſtimony, and reſemb- 
ling thoſe fabulous accounts, which every nation gives 
of its origin. Upon reading this book, we find it full of 
prodigies and miracles. It gives an account of a ſtate of 


the world and of human nature entirely different from 
the preſent : Of our fall from that ſtate: Of the age of 


man, extended to near a thouſand, years: Of the deſtruc- 
tion of the world by a deluge: Of the arbitrary choice 
of one people, as the favourites of heaven; and that peo- 
ple the countrymen of the author: Of their deliverance. 
from bondage by prodigies the moſt aſtoniſhing imagin- 


able: I defire any one to lay his hand upon his heart, 
and after a ſerious. conſideration declare, whether he 


thinks that the | falſehood of ſuch a book, ſupported by 
ſuch a teſtimony, would be more extraordinary and mi- 


raculous than all the miracles it relates; which is, how- 
ever, neceſſary to make it be received, according to the 7 


meaſures of probability above eſtabliſhed. t. 
What we have ſaid of miracles may be e ec 


out any variation, to prophecies; and indeed, all prophe- | 


gies are real miracles, and as ſuch only, can be admitted 


—— i ee are this reer be 
let us examine thoſe miracles related in ſeripture; and 
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even at this 
perſon without one. Mere reaſon is inſufficient to con · 
vice us of its verabit 
Faith to aſſent to it, is conſcious: of a continued miracle 


his underſtanding, and gives him a determination to be- 
lieve what is moſt contrary to cuſtom and experience. 
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as proofs of any revelation. If it did not exceed the 


would be abſurd to employ any prophecy as an argu- 
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may conclude, that the 


cannot be believed by any reaſonable 
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5 ZENTEE VO 16. } $173 lng ne 
© was lately | rats in n with: A friend 
who loves ſceptical paradoxes z where, though he 
advanced many principles, of which I can by no means 
approve, yet as they ſeem to be curious, and to bear 
ſome relation to the chain of reaſoning carried on 
| throughout this inquiry, I ſhall here copy them from 
my memory as accurately as I can, e to N 
them to the judgment of the reader. 
Our converſation began with my Minden: the 3 
lar good fortune of philoſophy, which, as it requires ew 
tire liberty above all other privileges, and chiefly 
flouriſhes from the free oppoſition of ſentiments and ar- 
gumentation, received its firſt birth in an age and coun» 
try of freedom and toleration, and was never cramped, 
even in its'moſt extravagant principles, by any creeds, 
confeſſions, or penal ſtatutes; | For, except the baniſh» 
ment of PROTAGORAS, and the death of SoQRATES, which 
p laſt event proceeded partly from other motives, there 
a are ſcarcely any inſtanoes to be met with, in ancient hiſ- 
bi tory, of this bigoted jealouſy, with which the preſent 
1 age is ſo much infeſted. Ericbnus lived at AtHens to 
an advanced age, in peace and tranquillity: Exicu. 
gy aba were even. admitted to receive. the ſacerdotal 
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os SECTION XI. 


character, and to officiate at the altar/ih the moſt ſacred 
rites of the eſtabliſned religion: And the public enebu- 
ragement* of penſions and ſalaries was afforded equally, 
by the wiſeſt of all the Rowan emperors +, to the pro- 
feſſors of every ſed of philoſophy.” How requiſite ſuch 
kind of treatment was to philoſophy, in her early youth, 
will eaſily be conceived, if we reſſect, that, even at pre- 
ſent, when ſhe may be ſuppoſed more hardy and robuſt, 
| ſhe bears with much difficulyy the inclemency of the ſea. 
| ſons, and thoſe harſh made * _—_— 98 enge | 
which blow upon her. 
Von admire, ſays my friend; as ee fob. 
tune of philoſophy, what ſeems to reſult from the natu - 
ral-courſe of things, and to be unavoidable in every age 
and nation. This pertinacious bigotry, of Which you 
complain, a8 ſo fatal to philoſophy, is really her off. . 
ſpring, who, after allying with ſuperſtition, ſeparates 
himſelf entirely from the intereſt af his parent, and be- 
comes her moſt inveterate enemy and perſecutor. Spe- 
eulati ve dog mas of religion, the preſent occafiony of ſuch 
furious diſpute, could not poſſibly; be conceived or admit- 
ted in the early ages of the world; when 
being wholly illiterate, formed an idea of religion more 
ſuitable to their weak apprehenſion, and compoſed their 
ſacred tenets of fuch tales chiefly. as were the objects of 
traditional belief, more than of argument os diſputation. 
After the firſt alarm, / therefore, : was over, which aroſe 
from the new:paradoxes- and principles of the philoſo- 
phers; theſe teachers ſeem ever after, during the ages of 
antiquity, to have lived in great harmony with the eſta- 
bliſhed ſuperſtition, and to have made a fair partition of 
mankind between them; the former elaĩimingall the learn · 
ed and wiſe, the latter palleBog) all the-vulgar and Ulite- 
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+ mankind, 


It Tees Fa ſay I, chat enn ul 
5 bat of the queſtion, and nevbr ſuppoſe, chat a wiſe ma- 
giltrate can juſtly be jealous of certain tenets of oo 
phy, ſuch as thoſe of Ericunus, which, denying a divine 
exiſtence; and conſequently a providence and a future 
ſtate, ſeem to looſen, in a great meaſure, the ties of mo- 
rality, and may be ſuppoſed, for e e ee 
to the-peace of civil focietyo rl n feds wr 51 

I know, replied he, that in aa theſe perſacations ne- 
wth in any age, Proceeded from cal reaſon, or from 
experience of the pernicious conſ s of philoſophy; 
use meh agb h paſſion and, prejudice.” : — 
8 ww accuſed before the people, by Wes the 8 
une — of thoſe ene 1634 _ have 
phy to . ee as thoſe.of his, E a 
endeavoured, with ſuch 1 to 3 en 
lie hatted and jealooſy ally 

- I-wilk; ſaid I, you Mop a eee ee th 
extraordinary a topic, and make a ſpeech for Ericunus, 
which might ſatisfy, not the mob of ArhExs, if you will 
allow that ancient and polite city to have contained auy 
mob, but the more philoſophical part of his audience, 
ſuch as W eee * of CRE we 


nenn ee eee fea ook n 


The matter Weng not his Jificule;/ upon 125. att 
tions, replied he And if you pleaſe, I ſhall ſuppoſe my- 
ſelf Ericunus for a moment, and make you ſtand for ws 
 ATugntav'people, and ſhall deliver you ſuch an an h | 
as will fill all the urn with white beans, and ae. 
a ha wwe | - 22 ere of ny adverſaries. 

* dome tes 0 ye Arunnraxs! 'to- juſtify i in your 
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toour ſchools, there to examine, a leiſure, the desde, 
the moſt ſublime, but, e ee | 


RY 


& 


aſſembly what. I. maintained in my ſchool, and] find 


' myſelf impeached by - furizus antagoniſts, inſtead; of 


reaſoning with ealm aud diſpaſſionate inquires, Jour 
deliberations, which of right ſhould be directed to 
queſtions of public good, and the intereſt of the com- 
monwealth, are diverted to the diſquiſitions of ſpeoula- 


tive philoſophy; and theſe magnificent, but perhaps fruit- 
lefs inquiries, take place of your more familiar but 
more uſeful occupations. But ſo far as in me lies, I 
will prevent this abuſe. We ſhall not here diſpute con- 


oeruing the origin and goverament of worlds. We ſhall 


only inquire how far ſuch-queſtions concern the public 


_ intereſt, And if I can perſuade you, that they are en- 


tirely indifferent to the peace of ſociety and ſecurity of 
government, I hope that you will preſently ſend us back 


culative of all philoſophy, 7. 
The religious panel ee, not 1 wich ahe 4 


dition of your forefathers, and doctriue of your prieſts 


(in which þ willingly aequieſce), indulge a raſlii curioſi · 
ty, in trying how far they can eſtabliſh religion upon the 
ſatisfying, the doubts, which naturally ariſe from a dili- 
gent and ſcrutinous inquiry. They paint, in the moſt 
magnificent colours, the order, beauty, and wiſe arrange 


ment of the univerſe; and then aſk, if ſuch a glorious 
diſplay of intelligence could proceed from the fortuitous 
concourſe of atoms, or if chance could produce what the 


greateſt genius can never ſufficiently admires; J ſhall 
not examine the juſtneſs of this argument. I ſhall. al- 
low it.to. be as ſolid as my antagoniſts and accuſers can, 
deſire. It is Dr af Te can. e r very 
160 / fr * T7 1s 4 03 Finn 4 £ * Fealonivs, | 
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n that the queſt ion ĩs entirely ſpeeulative, and 

that, when, in my philoſophical diſquiſitions, I * a 
providence aud a future ſtate, I undermine. not the foun - 
dations of ſociety, but advance principles, Which they 
themſelves, upon their own/topics, if they argue confiſt- 
ently, muſt allow to be-ſolid-and ſatis factory; 
Tou then, who are my accuſers, have acknowledged, 
that the chief or ſole argument for a divine exiſtence 
(which. I never queſtioned) is derived from the order of 
nature; where there appear ſuch marks of intelligence 
and deſign, that you think it extravagant to aſſign for its 


from effects to cauſes. From the order of the work, yon 


infer, that there muſt have been project and ſorethougbt 
you allow, that your concluſion fails; and you pretend 


not to eſtabliſh. the concluſion. in 2 greater latitude than 
the phenomena of nature will juſtify. Theſe are your 
conceſſions. I deſire you to mark the conſequences. 
When we infer any particular eauſe fromm an effect, 
mann roportion the one to. the other, and can never 
| be allowed to aſcribe to the cauſe any qualities, but what 
e exactly ſufficient to produce the effect. A body o 
ten ounces raiſed in any ſeals may ſerve 06.5 prone is 
the counterbalancing weight excee 
can never afford a reaſon that ere If 
the cauſe, afligned for any effeR, be not ſufficient to pro- 
duce it, we muſt either -reje« that cauſe, or add to it 
ſuch qualities as will give it a juſt proportion to the ef- 
fect. But if we aſcribe, to it farther qualities, or affirm 
it capable of pro other effects, we can only indulge 
the licence of conjeckure, and arbitrarily ſuppoſe the ex- 


| iſence of qualities and. . without reaſoa or au- 
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for producing the effect, which we examit | 
Allowing, therefore, the gods to Wu 6 | 
_ exiſtence or order of the univerſe; it follows, that they 
poſſeſs that preciſe degree of power, intelligence, and 


lf the cauſe. — . on 


o aſcribe to it any qualities, beyond what are preciſely 
requiſite to produce the effect: Nor can we, by any 
rules of — return back err * 


Fg aaa u. 


Ne o pinks, Wa es fight 5 


one of ZeuxIs's 3 could know, that he was alſo a 
ſtone and marble than in colours. The talents and taſte, 


diſplayed in the particular work before us; theſe we 
may ſafely conclude the work man to be poſſeſſed of. The 


o 4 


 aQly and preciſely proportion it, we ſhall never find in 
it any qualities, that point-farcher, or afford/an inference 
concerning any other deſign or pe Boe 


| Such qua- 
lities muſt be ſome what beyond what by s merely requiſt 


es > ie 


benevolence, which appears in their workmanſhip; but 


nothing farther can ever be proved, except we call in the 


aſſiſtance of exaggeration and flattery to ſupply the de- 
fects of argument and reaſoning. 80 far as the traces 


clude theſe attributes to exiſt.” The ſuppoſition of far- 
ther attributes is mere hypotheſis; much more ths fup- 


£2; 
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| yas, pry ron 
be PORN ſuch e irtues 
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We can never 
be allowed to mount up 1 5 the univerſe, a to . 
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heme produce nenne n 
| eee Pes pagina nent ebe urge . = and | 
aud . eee dead, 
without any foundation in reaſon and that you have no 
ame e e , ee ol] 


8 the preſent ſtate of vice and miſery, I hear 
them with attention and with reverence.” But when philo- | 
ſophers, who pretend to negle& authority, and tocultivate 
reaſon, hold the ſame diſcourſe; I pay them not, I own, 
the ſame obſequious ſubmiſſion and pious deference. 1 
aſk ; who carried them into the celeſtial regions, who 
admitted them into the councils of the gods, who; opened 
to them the book of fate, that they * affirm, 
Ves. VVV tat 
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forgetting that theychave mo reaſon 0 Alcrebe to theſe 

| van rr e * Hut at 

3 Hence e 'the fruitleſs induſtry to accoõα]nt for the illi 
1 ces of nature, and ſuvt the honour of the gods; 
| while we muſt acknowledge the reality of thut evil and 

diſorder, with which the world ſo much abounds. The 

obſt inate and intractable qualities of matter, we ure told, 

or the obſet vande v general laws, or ſome fuch resſon, 

is the fole cauſe, which controlled the power and bene- 

volende of Jurrrrn, and obliged him to create mankind 

and every ſenſible creature ſo imperfect aud fo anhappy. 

Theſe attributes, then, ure, it ſeems, before<hand, taken 

for granted, in their greateſt latieade. Aud upon that 

| ſuppoſition, I own, that ſuch conjeQures may, m_ 

be admitted as plauſible folutions of the ill Phænemens. 

But ſtill I alk; Why take theſe attributes prin 

or why aſcribe to the cauſe any qualities but vat actu- 

ally appear in the effect? Why torture your hrain to 

jaſtify the courſe of nature upon ſuppoſitions, Which, 

bor aught you know, may be entirely imaginary, aud of 

which Maſon eb an SOON {wheat of 
eee „ e en eee e ne be in 
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üble phavomena of the uniyerſe: But no juſt reaſoner 
will ever preſume to ipfer. from it any fingle fact, and 

alter ot add to the Phænomens, in any fingle particular. 
I yow-think, that the appearances; of things prove ſuch 
cauſes, it is allowable for you. to draw an inference con- 


rewards the virtuous with honour and ſucceſs, is all 
_ their undertakings. But ſurely, I deny not the courſe 
itſelf of events, which lies open to every one's inquiry 
and examination. I acknowledge, that, in the preſent 
-order of things, virtue is attended with more reer of 


or PromDENCE) un Foroan Srarr. 34 
; e bel ; 


0 hypotheſis, therefore, mul be confider- 
ed only. as.s particular; method of accounting, for the, vir 


cerning the exiſtence of theſe oauſes. In ſuch campli- 


cated and ſublime ſubjects, every ons ſnomld be indulged = 


in the liberty of conjecture and argument, But here 
you ought to reſt. If you come backward, and arguing 


from your inferred eauſes, conclude, that any other fact 
has exiſted, or will exiſt, in che courſe of nature, which 


may ſerve as n fuller diſplay of particular attributes; I 


muſt admoniſh you, that you have depaxted from the 


metliod of teaſoning, attached to the preſent ſybjeft, and 


have certainly added-ſomething to the attributes of the 
_ cauſe, beyond what appears in the effect; otherwiſe you 


could never, with tolerable ſenſe or propriety, add any 


thing bo io ny e SIRE. * 
I e . 9725 I S734 3 CEL 


| Us $9 is che odivaforto of bet , wit) : 
en in my ſchool, or rather, which Lexamine in my 


gardens? Or what do you fad is this whole queſtion, 


2 ſecurity of good morals, or the peace and 
order of ſociety is in the leaſt concerned? 


1 deny a providence, yon ſay, and 3 


of abs wald, who guides the courſe of events, and pu- 
niſhes the vicious with infamy and diſappointment, and 
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tranquillity and happineſs. Fido" 
| ing all your 


miſery, and conſequently our 


d; FA Ways is the 1 45 
ration the only ſource of 


the bade ee mat 
joy of human life, and in 


mat to @ well-diſpoſed mind; ry ſantag. 
ade of the former. "Aut eee you ſay re, ü 
and reaſo * — 
indeed, that this — efithjngs proceeds from in- 
telligence and deſign. / But whatever it proceegds-from, 
the diſpoſition itſelf, on which d e te * 
life, is ſtill the ſame. nnn 
you, to regulate my behaviour, by my experience of 


paſt events. And if you affirm, that, while a divine 


providence is allowed, and a ſupreme diſtributive juſ- 
_ — e eee ee eee parti- 
Det the ordinary eee e I here find the 
ſame fallacy, which I have before endeavoured to de · 
tet You: perſiſt i in imagining, that, if we grant that 
divine exiſtence, for which you ſo earneſtly contend, 
you may ſafely infer conſequences from it, and add 
ſomething to the experienced order of nature, by ar- 
guing from the attributes which you aſcribe to your 
Sd. You: ſeem not to remember that all your reaſon- 
"ings on this ſubject can only be drawn from effects to 
cauſes; and that every argument, deduced from cauſes 
to effects, muſt of neceſlity be a groſs ſophiſm ; ſince it 


is impoſſible for vou to know any thing of the cauſe, 


but what you have ae vf not _—_— Wr _”_ | 
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k But aun a philofopher think of thoſs: vain rea- 
| foners, ih inſtead of money: the preſent ſcene, of 


| BIT"? the W 0 courſe of ane; as to render ws life. 
merely 4 paſſage to ſomething farther 3 à porch, Which 
leads to à greater, and vaſtly different building: a pro- 
logue, which. ſerves only to introduce the piece, and 
give it more grace and propriety? Whenee, do you 
: think, can ſuch philoſophers derive their idea of the gods? 
From their own bonceit and imagination ſurely... For if 
they derive it from the preſent phenomena, it would 
never point to any thing farther, but muſt be exactly ad- 
juſted to them. That the: divinity may poſſibly be en- 
dowed with attributes; which we. have never ſeen ex- 
erted; may be governed by principles of action, which 
we cannot diſcover to be ſatisfied : all this will freely be 
allowed. But Rill this is mere poſſibility and hypotheſis: · 
We never can have reaſon to infer any attributes, or any - 
principles of action in him, but ſo * as . know.them | 
to haye been exerted and ſatisfied.” 
Are there any marks of n di/ ributive „ 
| If vou anſwer in the affirmative; 1 conclude, that, ſince 
juſtice, here exerts itſelf, it is ſatisſied . If you reply in 
the negative, 1 conclude, that you have then no — 
to aſcribe juſtice, in our ſenſe of it, to the gods. If vou 
hold a. medium between affirmation and negation, bx | 
ſayings, that the juſtice of the gods, at preſent, exerts. | 
| itſelf i in part, but not in its full extent: J anſwe th TA 
you have no reaſon to give it any particular extent, but 
cody; ſo far as you ſee it, af preſent; exert itſelf. Abs 
Thus I bring the diſpute, O Arx IAS! to a ſhort. 
ius x with my antagoniſts. 4 The: courſe of nature lies 
open to my contemplation as well as to theins- The axe | 
perienced train of events is the great ſtandatd, by wich 
"op regulate our conduct. Nothing elſe can be ap- | 


. e 
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peaked to in the fol, or inthe ſevats: Nothing elf 
ih ever vo be heard of in the ſchool, or in the cloſer. 


In vain would our limited underſtanding break. through 
thoſe boundaries, which are tbo narrow for our fondima- 


gination, While we argue from the courfe of nature, and 
infer a particular imteflipent-canſe, which firſt beſtowed, 
and ſtil} preſerves order in the univerſe, we embrace'a 


principle, Which is both uncertain-and uſeleſs, Ix is un- 


oertain ; becauſe the ſabpect lies entirely beyond the 


teach of human experience. It is ufeleſs; becauſe our 
| Knowledge of this cauſe being derived entirely from the 
courſe of nature, we can never, according to the rules 
of juſt renſoning, return back from the cauſe with any 
new inference, or making additions to the common und 
expericriced courſe of nature, eſtabliſh. wy, new | _ 
eiples of oonduct and behüwieur 

| Sobferve (ſaid I, finding he had finiſhed bis 1 
that you negle@ not the urtifice of the Uemagognes of 


eld; and as you were pleaſed to make me fland for the 


people, you inſinuate yourſelf 3 into wy favour by em- 
bracing thoſe principles, to which, you know, I have 


# 


aways expreſſed a particular attachment. But allowing 
Fe me experience (as indeed I think you ought) 

the only ſtandard ef our judgment eoncerniny-this, and 
all other queſtions of fact; I doubt not bat, From the 
very ſame experience to which you appeal, it may be 
poſſibhe to refute'this reaſoning, which you have put into 
the mouth of - Exrconus. If you ſaw, for fuſtanee, a 
. balf-finiflved' building, ſurrounded wich heaps-of brick 


and ſtone and. mortar, and ulb the inſtruments of maſon- 


ry; could you not iger from the effect, that it was 2 
work of deſign and vont rivanse? An oould you net 
return again, from this inferred cauſe, to infer new ad- 
ditions e en eee ee 
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concerning the effect, aud examine the alterations, which 
it has prgbahly padergone, at may ſtill undergo. But 
What 38. tha tapngation- of. this mathqd of reafoging? 
Plainly this; that man is 8 being, whom: we know by 
expericngs, whale. motives and.efigns we are gequninted 


or 1— Founone Srate, 251. 


— Saiſhed, Guliramive: al the further im» | 


wauld conclude, that 4 man had paſſed that way, and 
chat he had alle left: the trages of the other fact, thaugh 
effaced by the rolling of the fagds- or inundation of the 
waters. Mhy then de you refuſs to admit the ſame me / 


fect building, from which you can infer a ſuperior intel» 


ligence and arguing from that ſupetior intelligence, 
which ean leave nothing imperſect; why may you not 


lafer a more ſiniſhed ſcheme or plan, which will receive 


ita -8ompletion; in ſome diſtant paint of ſpace: ar time 
Are not theſe methods of reaſoning exactly a 


And neee bern en, 


* ynu tejeãt the! other 
The inflaite ö Fav Ong is 


—— in my conjẽjõ,¶'ͥ _ 
ions In works of Jama att and auntrivanse; it i 


allowahle to advance from the efloct to the cauſe, and 
returning back from the cauſe, to form nam inferences 


with, and whoſe projects and ipelivations have g certain 


3 connegiqy and goherence, according te the-laws which 
nature has eſtabliſnad for the goxernment of fuch a ctea- 
ture. When, therefore, we find, that any work bas 


prosęeded from the ſkill aud induſtr of man; as we art 


otherwiſe acquainted with che nature anne | 
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expected from hita; and theſe ren il al be 


founded in experience and obſervation. But did we know. 
man only from the fingle work or production which we 
examine, it were impoſlible for us to atgue in this man- 
ner; becauſe our knowledge of all the ee which 
we aſcribe to him, being in that caſe derived { 
production, it is impoſſible they could Point to any ming 
farther, or be the foundation of any new inference. 
The'piint of n bot in che fand can only prove, when 
confidered that there wis ſome ſigure adapted to 
it, by which it was produced: But the print of a human 
foot: proves likewiſe,” From our other experience, that 
there was probably another foot, Which alſo left its ĩm- 
| preſſion though effaced by time or other accidents. 
Here we mount from the effect to the cauſe; and deſcend- 
ing again from the cauſe; infer alterations in he effect; 
but this is not a COULD ee e the ſame ſimple chain 
of reaſoning. We compr in this oaſe a hundred 
| other experiences and obſervations, concerning the uſual 
figure and members of that Ipecies of animal, without 
which this method of argument moſt bd es GE as 
fallncigus and ſephiftiel-. $DF 305019 S060 ü 
_ - The caſe is not the ſame with our weite Wen ce 
e ere De Deity is known. to us only by | 
his productions, and is a ſingle being in the univerſe, 
not comprehended under any fpecies or genus, from 
whoſe experienced attributes or qualities, we can, by 
| analogy, infer any attribute or quality in hit, As the 
- univerſe ſhews wiſdom and goodteſs, we infer wiſdom | 
and goodneſs. As it ſhews a particular degree of theſe 
pPerfections, we infor a particular degree of them, pre- 
ceiſely adapted to the effect which we examine. But far - 
ther attributes or farther degrees of the ſame attributes, 
we ga wn og e gn 7 infer or ret, * 
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„ wide any alteration in the effect, beyond 
what has immediately fallen under out obſer vation. 


tion of rewards and puiſhments- muſt proceed. en a 
greater regard to juſtice and equity. 7 
PEARS 2 nature en mn 
ly. —— wi tenſe « or . 
ment, can never nnn. as mere e ee 
— 5 
e ay and ef ee e eee 
dulge, is, that we tacitly eonſider ourſelves, as in the 
- place of the Supreme Being, and conclude, that he will; 
on every occaſion, obſerve the ſame conduct, which we 
_ ourſelves, in his fituation, would have embraced-as rea- 
ſonable and eligible. : But, beſides that the ordinary 
| courſe of nature may convince us, that almoſt every thing 
is regulated by principles and maxims very different 
from ours; beſides this, I ſay, it muſt evidently appear 
contrary to all rules of analogy to reaſon, from the in- 
tentions and projects of men; to thoſe of a Being ſo dif- 
ferent, and ſo much ſuperior,” In human nature, there 
is a certain experienced coherenee of deſigns and inclina - 
tions; ſo that when, from any fact, we have diſcovered 
one intention of any man, it may often be reaſonable, 
from experience, to infer ae eee —— 
of concluſions concerning his paſt or future But 
this method of reaſonin can nager have place with re- | 
gard. to a Being, ſo remote and incomprehenſible, who 
bears much leſs anglogy.to.any. other: — e 
„ e | 
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verſe bees to a waxen tapep, and 3 | 
himſelf. only by ſome faint traces or outlines, beyand 
which we have no authority to aſeribe ta him ady- aturi- 
ner really be a defect. Or were it ever fo 
much a perfection, the aſeribing af it to the Bupreme 
Being, where it appears nat to haye been; really; exerted 
to the full, in his warks, ſavours more af flattery and 
panegyric, than of juſt reaſoning and found: philoſophy. 
All the philoſophy, therefore, in the world, and all the 
religion, which is nothing hut a ſpecies of philoſophy, 
will never be able to carry us beyond the uſual courſe 
of experience, or give us meaſures of condut and beha- 
viour different from thoſa which are furniſhed by re- 
fleftions on common life, No new fact can ever be in- 
ferred from the religious hypatheſis; no event foreſeen 
od, piping what is already 2 by practice and * 
appear folic — — nor nen political. in- 
tereſts of ſociety any connexion with the eee f 
| je” rn concerning metaphyſics and religion. 
There is ſtill one circumſtance, replied: L:which =o 
1 Ph to have overlooked,” Though I ſhould allow your 
premiſes, I'muſt deny your concluſion. ' You; conclude, 
that religious doctrines and reaſonings can have no iuflu- 
ence on life,” hecauſe they ought to have no jufluence; 
never conſidering,” that men reaſon not in the fame man- 
ner yon do, but draw many conſequences from the belief 
of a Divine Exiſtence, and fuppoſe that the Deity will 
jnſlict puniſhments on viee, and beſtow rewards on vir- 
tue, beyond what appear in the ordinary courfe of na- 
ture. Whether this reaſoning of theirs be juſt or not, 


is no matter. Its influence on their life aud conduct 


AA 


FL. 996 - . muſt 


iN he than: 


> iliaſa; who attempe 10 dil · 


abuſe them of ſuch 8 may, for dught I know; 


be good reaſoners, but I cannot allow them to be good 
citizens and politicians ; fince they free men from one 
reſtraint upog their paſſions, and make the infringement 


of the laws of ſociety, A , art ng eue 


% 901 

, After all, Le agree 10 er n 
cluſion in favour. of liberty, though upon different pre» 
miſes from thoſe, oa which you endeayour to found it, 


I thirik, that the Nate ought. to tolerate every principle 


of philoſophy; nor is there an iiſſtance, that any govern= 
cient hex een e al intereſts by ſuch; in- 
dulgence. There is no enthuſiaſm among philoſaphers; 


their doctrines arè not very alluring to the people; and 


no reſt raint can be put upon their reaſonings, but what 
muſt be of dangerous conſequence to the ſeiences z and 
even to the ſtate; by paving the way for perſecution and 
oppreſſion in points, where the eee of mankind 
nee ene eee, ien ee 
But there occurs to me (continued 1) wins a to 
your main topic, a difficulty, which I ſhall juſt propoſe 
to you, without infiſting on it; leſt it lead into reaſon- 


ings of too nice and delicate a nature. Ia a word, I 


much doubt whether it be poſſible for a cauſe to be 


| known only by its effect (as you have all along ſuppo- 


fed) or to be of fo fingular and particular a nature as to 
| have no parallel and no fimilacity with any other eauſe 
or object, that has ever fallen under our -obſervation. 
It is only when two. ſpeci 
conſtantly conjoined, that we can infer the one from the 
. other; and were an effect preſented, which was entirely 


Singular, and could not be gomprehended under any 


* fpecies, I do not __ that we could form any con- 
jecture 


of objects are found to be 
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perience and obſervation; and Tas dh indeed, the 
only guides which. we can reaſonably follow in inferen- 
ces of this nature; both the effect and cauſe muſt bear 
and reſemblance to other effects and cauſes, 
which we know, and which we have found, in many 
inſtances, to be conjoined with each other. I leave it 
to your own reflection to purſue the conſequences: of 
this principle. I ſhall ta 


quite fingular and unparalleled, to be the 


he a ante no "Teſs Gy and unparalleled your 


our attention. — I own, ſome difficulty how - 
we can ever return from the cauſe to the effect, and, 
reaſoning from our ideas of the former, infer ang altes. 
ation on the latter, or a ae it. 
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200 Der, n ay Laie, than 
thoſe, which prove the exiſtence of a Deity, and refute 


atheiſt. How thall we recon- 
eee eee 


philoſophers; though it is certain, that no man ever met 
with any ſuch abſurd creature, or converſed with a 
man, *. no (ain or Prineiple onen, any 


ww natural quetionz What: is meant by a ſoeptio? 
e ee thinks: mom 
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doubt, not — of * our * opinions — prinei- 
ples; but alſo of our very faculties; of whoſe veracity, 
fay they, we muſt aſſure ourſelves, by.a chain of reaſon- 
ing, deduced from ſome original prineiple, which cannot 
| _pollibly be fallacious or deceitful. But neither i is there 
any ſuch original principle, which has a Prerogative | 
above others, that are ſelflevldent and convineing: Or 
If there were, could we advance a ſtep beyond it, but by 
the uſe of thoſe very. faculties, of which we are ſuppoſed 
to be already giffident?. The CanrteSian doubt, there- 
fore, were it ever poſſible to be attained by any human 
creature {as it plaiuly is not)-would be entirely! ineura- 
dle; and no reaſoning could ever bring us n A af 
aſſuranoe and oon viction npon any ſubje@. t. 
It muſt; however, be conſeſſed, „ 
ſcepticiſm, when more moderate, may be underſtood in 
u very reaſonable ſenſe, and ãs a neceſſary preparative to 
the ſtudy of philoſophy, by preſerving a propet impar- 
tiality in our judgments, and weaning dur mind from all 
education or rafh opinion. To begin with; clear; and 
ſelſ· evident principles, to advance by timorous and fure 
eps, to review frequently our concluſions, and examine 
accurately all their conſequences; though by theſe 
means we ſhall make both a flow and a ſbort progreſs. in 
our ſyſbems ; are the only methods, bh which we can 

ever hope to reach truth, and attain a proper ſtahili 
WOO in our detereminatiaus-. | 12188 e 
There is another ſpecies of ſopticiſm, con/equent. to 


Hon and inquiry, when men are ſuppoſed. to have diſ- 


covered, either the abſolute fallaciouſaeſs pf their mental 
| n or their deute 40 . 


nation 


nation in all thoſe curious lubjects of ſpeculation; about 
which they are commonly employed. Even our: very 


ſenſes are brought into diſpute, by a certain ſpecies of 
| philoſophers; and the maxims of common life are ſub- 


jefted to the ſame doubt as the moſt profound principles 
| or concluſions of metaphyſics-and theology. As theſe 


paradoxical tenets (if. they may be called tenets) are to 


be met with in ſome philoſophers, and the tefutation of 
them in ſeveral they naturally excite dur curĩoſity, and 


make us league into the rn F e which een : 


er 52199 100 n e i 05 ee 


I need not 15 f upon Ae ee employed 


by bis Ae ho all ages, againſt the evidence of /ea/e; 
ſuch as thoſe which are derived from the imperfection 


and fallaciouſneſs of our organs, on numberieſs occafions; 


the crooked appearance of an our in water; the various 


apes of objects, according to their different diſtances ; 


the double images which ariſe krom the preſſing one eye; 


with many other appearances vf a like "nature. Theſe 


ſeeptiral topics, inderd, are ouly fuſſioient to prove, that 
the ſenſes alone are not impliritiy to be depended. on; 
bat chat ve muſt oorrect their evident by reaſon, and 
by conſiderations, derived from the nature of the me- 
dium, the diſtance of the object, and the diſpoſition uf 


the ongan, in order to render them, within their ſphere, 
the proper triteria of truth and falſehood. There are 


other more profound eee ae e 
admit not of ſo eaſy a ſolution 2201 5 


At ſeems evident, ebe N ws Hataral 55 


ĩaſtindt or prepoſſeſſion, to repoſe faith in their ſenſes; 
and. that, without any reaſoning, or even altzoft before 
the uſe of reaſon, we always fuppoſe an external uni- 
v# „„ | ech FF exiſt, 


Abs 4 Sexericat, Fuftosarur. 1% 
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| or annibilated. er are 
| —— "re MV 7 | 
objects, in all their thoughts, deſigus, and actions. 
It ſeems alſo evident, that, when men follow this blind 
nd! powerful inſtin& of nature, they always ſuppoſe the 
very images, preſented by the ſenſes, to be the external 
pi never mn _ ene * the'one | 
e e a — Bard, i. | 
believed to exiſt, independent of our pereeption, and to 
be ſomething external to our mind, which pocyorens it, | 
— 3 ibſenc 


us; that nothing can Was eee | 
image or perception, and that the ſenſes are only the in- 
lets, through which amen without 
being able to produce any imm intercourſe be- 
tween the mind and the object. The table, which we 
ſee, ſeems to diminiſh, ' as we remove farther from it: 

But the real table, which exiſts independent of us, fuf. 
fers no alteration: It was, therefore, nothing but its 
image, which was preſent to the mind. Theſe are the 
obvious dictates of reaſon; and no man, who reflects, 
ever doubted, that the exiſtences, which we conſider, 
when we ſay, ' this houſe and that tree, are nothing: but 
perceptions. in the mind, and fleeting copies or. repreſen- 
tations of bee ere e Whigs err 
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85 kor, then, are we neceſſiiated by reaſoning to con- 
tradick or depart from the primary inſtincts of nature, 


tem, and obviate the cavils and objections of the ſceptics. 
She can no longer plead the infallible and irreſiſtible in · 
ſtinct of naturs: For that led us to a quite different ſyſ- 


tem, which is acknowledged fallible and even erroneous. 
And to juſtify this pretended philoſophical ſyſtem h a 
chain of clear and convincing argument, or even any 
appearance of en e the e of all n. 
man capacity. NE Ka 144 L b & 6 


By what argument 0 can, it be e 3 the percep- 
tions of the mind muſt be cauſed by external objects, en · 


energy of the mind itſelf, or from the ſuggeſtion of ſome 


inviſible and unknown ſpirit, or from ſome other eauſe- | 


ſtill moreunknown to us? It is acknowledged, that, in fact, 
many of theſe perceptions ariſe not from any thing ex · 


ternal, as in dreams, madneſs, and other diſeaſes. 101 And ; 


— 


nothing can be more inexplicable. than the manner, in 
which body ſhould ſo operate upon mind, as ever r to con 
vey an image of itſelf to a ſubſtance, {appoles of, ſo dif. 
ferent, and even contrary a nature. 1 

It is a queſtion of fact, whether the N of the 
ſenſes be produced by external objects, reſembling them: : 
How ſhall this queſtion. be determined? By experience 


experience is, and mult. be entirely ſilent. The mind 
has never any thing preſent to it but. the, Perceptions, 
and cannot. PT n aur experience of their con- 


: nexion 


and to embrace a new ſyſtem with regard to the evidence 
of our ſenſes. But here philoſophy finds herſelf en- 


25 


tirely different from them, though reſembling them (if 
that be poſſible) and could not ariſe either from the | 


farely; as all other queſtions of a like nature. But here 


| "oY, of ſuch a con- 
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„Ta have recourie to the 1 — word re 14 8 
in onder to prove the veracity of our ſenſes, is furely 
| very unexpected cireuit. If his veracity were 


15 at all concerned in this matter, our ſenſes would be en- 


tirely infallible; becauſe it it not poſſible that he can 
ever deceive. Not to mention, that, if the external 
world be onee called in queſtion, wo ſhall be at a loſs to 
find arguments, by which we may ere the oxifients * 
that Being, or. any of his attributes; | doa Te 
This is a topic, therefore, in which the e 
and more philoſophical ſceptics willalways triumph, when 


they endeavour. to introduce an univerfal doubt into all 


fobje&s of human knowledge and inquiry. Do-you 


follow the inſtincts and propenſities of nature, may they 


Fay, in aſſenting to the veracity of ſenſe? But theſe 
lead you to believe, that the very pereeption or ſenſible 


image is the external object. Do you diſclaĩm this prin- 


eiple, in order to embrace a more rational opinion, that 
the perceptions are only repreſentations of ſomething 


external? You here depart from yournataral propenſities | 


and more obvious ſentiments; and yet are not able to 


fatisfy your reaſon, which can never find any convincing | 
argument from experience to prove, that the a er 


are connected with any external objects 
There is another ſeeptical topic of « like nature, be- 


rived froni the moſt profound phiteſophy; which might 


merit our attention, were it requiſite to dive ſo deep, in 


order to diſcover arguments and reaſonings, which can : 


fo little ſerve to any ſerious purpoſe. It is univerſally 
allowed by modern inquirers, that all the ſenfible qua- 
lities of objects, fuch as hard, foft, hot, cold, white, 


| ay rh Wc. are _ 3 and xift7 not in the 
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_ dhjecs themſelves, but ate perteptions of the mind, with- 
but any external archetype of modle, which they repte· 
ſent. If this be allowed; with regard to ſecondary qua-. 


ntiesz it muſt alſo follow} with regard to the ſuppoſed 
primary qualities of extenfion and ſolidity ; nor can the 


latter be any mote entitled to that denomitiation than the 
former. The idea of exterifion is entirely nequired from 
the ſenſes of fight and feeling; and if all the qualities, 


perceived by the e ſenfes, be be in the mind, not in the ob- 
me coneluf on mut reach the idea of extän- 
ident on the ſenſible ideas, or 


the ideas of ſecondary qualities. Nothing can fave. us 


from this concluffon, but the aſſerting, that the ideas f 


iy Uuslitkss ab uttäineg by nen un 
opinion, which, if we examine it accurately, we ſhalt 


a 50 be ibivretigible, and even abſurd. , An eaten T 


TOTO 


* 
is neither hard tor Toft, ' black nor white; is equally bes 


fate ella ene Let ay man try 
to concelve a triangle in general, which is neither-T/ocelrs 


num, not has #ay partic 


ar length or proportion 


er nes aud be will foot perecive the abſurdity of all | 


the ſcholaſtic W with regard Wirarnceee aud ge- 


ral ideas EY 20 * l 8115 16 3: 715 7 nt Ss. 
Thus the . phlotwphicat objetion to u eeienss 


of ſenſe or to the opinion of eternal exiſtence ebufiſts in 
chi, that tuch am opititon; if reſted oH natural inſtinct, 


rational evidence with it, to convinee an impartial in- 
quirer. The fee 
ſents this opinion as contrary to TOY: at l 1 1 


n Name de NOTE [IN.J. 25151 N 


1 Aud ü bangitle or „ble exteation, which 


y to reaſon; and if referred to reaſon, is con- 
. and at the ſame time carries nd 


cond objeRtion goes farther, and repres 
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be a TOR eaſon, F ' are in 
the mind, not in the object. | Bereave matter of. all its 
intelligible. qualities, both primary and ſecondary, you 
in a manner annihilate it, and leave only a certain un- 
known, inexplicable ſomething, as the cauſe of our per- 
ceptions; a notion ſo mme think 
nn 983 int , e en 
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eee eee eee wh Sar 
dee; reaſon by argument and ratioeination; yet is 
this the grand ſcope of all their, inquiries and diſputes. 
They endeavour to find objections, both to our abſtract 
regſoniogs, _ to thoſe edge tide of fact and 
. 0% e ee t al 
FEC agnigh haifrafmbapingg 
1 from the ideas of ſpace and time; ideas, which, 
in common life, and to a careleſs view, are very clear 
and intelligible, but when they paſs through the ſorutiny 
of the profound ſciences. (and they are the chief object 
of theſe ſciences) afford principles, which ſeem full of 
abſurdity; and oont radiction. No prieſtly degmas, invent - | 
ed on purpoſe to tame and ſubdue the rebellious, reaſon 
of mankind, ever ſhocked. .common ſenſe more. than the 
Nee of the infinite diviſibility of extenſion, with its 
conſequences ; as. they are pompouſly diſplayed, by all 
geometricians and metaphyficians, with a kind of tri- 
umph and exultation. A real quantity, infinitely: leſs 
than any finite quantity, containing quantities infinitely 
leſs than itſelf, and ſo on ia 1nfinitum; this. is an edifice, ſo | 
bold and prodigious, that it is too weighty for any pre- 
tended demonſtration to ſupport, becauſe it ſhocks, the i 
_ cleareſt and moſt natural principles of buman.reaſon “ J 
But what renders the matter more . that t 


* See NOTE Io 


| theſs N 


of rekfoni 8. the cleareſt and moſt natural; nor is it poſ- 
— to all. 

conſsquenees. Nothing can be more convineing and 
fatisfactory th han all the concluſions concerning the pro- 
perties of oireles and triangles; and yet, when theſe are 
once received, how can bre deny, that the angle of eon- 
tact between a eirele and its tangent 3s infivitely leſs than 
any rectilineal angle, that as you may inereaſe the dia- 


meter of the cirele in infinitum,” this angle of eontact be- 


comes {till leſs, even in infinitum, and that the angle of 
oontact between other curves and their tangents may be 
infiditely leſs than thoſe between any eirele and its tan 
gent, and ſo on, in inſinitums The demonſtration of theſe 
principles ſeems as unexceptionable as that which proves' 


the three angles of a triangle to be equal to two right 
ones, though the latter opinion be natural and eaſy, and 


the former big with contradiction and abſurdity. Rea 


ſon here ſeems to be thrown into a kind of amazement | 
and ſuſpence, which, without che \ſuggeſtions of any 


ſeeptie, gives her à diffidence of herſelf, and of the 
ground on which ſhe treads. She ſees a full light, which 
illuminates certain places; but that light borders upon the 


moſt profound darkneſs. And between theſe ſhe is ſo daz-. 


zled and confounded, that ſhe ſcarcelycan pronounce vim N 


certainty and aſſurance coneerning any one object. 
The abſurdity of theſe bold determinations of the ab- 

ſtract ſciences ſeems to become, if poſlible, Kill more 
palpable with regard to time than extenſion. An inſi- | 
nite number of real parts of time, paſſing i in ſucceſſion, 
and exhauſted one after another, appears ſo evident a 


contradiQion, | that no man, one ſhould think, whoſe 
judgment i is not corrupted, inſtead of being improved, by 
the ſciences, would ever be able to admit of it 


the premiſes without admitting the 
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a an propaſition, which can be formed- | So that no 


ver a idk muſt remain reſtleſs, 1 noquite, eyen 
with regard to that ſcepticiſm, to. which ſhe is. driven by 
theſe ſeeming abſurdities and gontradict 
clear, diſtin idea can contain eite 


m rc * 
dictory to. itſelf, or to any, other. clear, Aida iden, 1 
abſolutely incomprehenſible; and is, perhaps, as, abſurd 


thing can be more: ſceptical, or more. full of doubt and 
heſitation, than this ſcepticiſm, itfelf, 'which-ariſes from 


ſome af the paradoxical, cqneluſigns oh n or ons 
faengt of quantity *.. E n de 


The ſceptical obje&tions to Ae ee bee or Pay 
reaſonings.goncerning matter of fact, are either popular or 
philoſophical. The popular objections are derived from the 
natural weakneſs of human underſtanding; che contra - 
dictory opinions, which have been entertained in differ- 


ent ages and nations; the viariations of our judgment in 


fickneſs and health, youth and old age, proſperity and 
adverſ y the perpetual eontradiction of each particular 
man's opinions and ſentiments; with many other topics 
of: that kind. It is needleſs to inſiſt farther on this head, 
Theſe object ions are but weak. For as, in common life, 
we reaſon every moment concerning fact and exiſtence, 
and cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt, without continually employ- 
ing this ſpeoies of argument, any popular objections, de- 
rived from hence, muſt he inſufficient to;deſtroy that 
evidence. The great ſubyerter of Pyrrhon;/m, or the ex- 


 celhve principles of ſceptigiſm, is action, and employ- 3 


ment, and the * of cqmmen life, pf Lhe! Prio+ a 
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timents, are put in oppoſition to the more powerful prin- 
ciples of our nature, they vaniſh like ſmoke, and leave 


the moſt ee bee bee. ſame beer 
other mortals. An ee i u 2 FEOF. | 9 l 


1 ariſe from more profound eſoatahess Were he | 


ſeems to have ample matter of triumph; white heJaſtly 
inſiſts, that all our evidence for any matter of fact, 
which lies beyond the teſtimony of ſenſe or memory; is 
derived entirely from the relation of cauſe and effect; 
that we have no other idea of this relation than that of 


ther 5 that we have no argument to oonvinte us, that ob. 


conjoined, will likewiſe, in other inſtances; be conjoined 
in the ſame manner; and that nothing leads us to rhis 


inference but cuſtom or a certain inſtindt of our nature; 


which i it is indeed diſſicult to refift, but which, like other 


ſceptic infiſts npon theſe topics, he ſhews his foree, ot 
rather, indeed, his on and our weakneſs ; and ſeems, 


for the time at leaſt; to deſtroy all aſſuranee and convic- 


tion. Theſe arguments might be diſplayed at great 
length; if any durable good or - benefit to ane 


Tull n it 4 ann n in ins” Jo's ear 


ing ie? let Lek hs coir Favs all Dead _ 
ſearches? He is immediately at a loſs,” and knows not 


„ | _ ſupports 


as, may be fallacious and deceitful. While the | 


ever be expected to reſult from them ad 
For here is the chief and moſt wie odjeticn ; 
to exceſſive ſcepticiſm, that no durable good cars ever re- 


what to anſwer, A COPERNICAN or ProLEeMAic, who. 
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e each his different Syſtems: of aſtronomy, may 


hope to produce a conviction, which will remain con- 


ſtant and durable, with his audience. A-SToic or Err- 
cuREAN diſplays principles, which may not only be dur- 


able, but which have an effect on conduct and behaviour. 


But a Praxnoxlax cannot expect, that his philoſophy 


will have any conſtant influence on the mind: Or if it 


had, that its influence would be beneficial to ſociety. 
Os che contrary he muſt acknowledge, if he e 
knowledge any thing, that all human life muſt periſh, 
were his principles univerſally. and Ricadily to prevail. 
| All diſcourſe, all action, would i | A | 


men remain in a total lethargy; till the e n of ba- 


ture, unſatisfied, put an end to their miſerable exiſtence. 
It is true; ſo fatal an event is very little to be dreaded. 
Nature is always too ſtrong for principle. And though 


2 PYRERHONIAN: may throw himſelf or others into a mo- 
n een amazement and confuſion hy his profound rea- 


ſonings; the firſt and moſt trivial event in life will put 
to flight all his doubts and ſeruples, and leave him the 
ſame, in every point of action and ſpeculation, with the 
philoſophers of eyery other ſect, or with thoſe who ne- 
ver concerned themſelves i in any philoſgphical reſearches. 


When he awakes from his dream, he will be the firſt to 


join in the laugh againſt himſelf, and to confeſs, that all 
his objections are mere amuſement, and - can bave no 


other tendency than to ſhow the whimſical condition of 


mankind, who muſt act and reaſon, and believe; though 
they are not · able, by their moſt diligent inquiry, to ſa · 
tisfy themſelves concerning the foundation of theſe oper 
ations, or to mu the eee 9 Km be ads 
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OY is; indeed, a more mitigated: ſcepticifm or aea- 
demical philoſophy, which may be both durable and uſe- : 

ful, and which may, in part, be the reſult of this Pra- 
RHONTSM, or exceſſive ee when its undiſtinguiſhed 
s are, in ſome n Qed by common ſenſe 
and reflection. The greater part of mank ind are natu· 
rally apt to be affirmative and dogmatical in their opi- 
nions;'and-while-they ſee objects only on one fide, and 
have no idea of any counterpoiſing argument, they throw 
they are. inclined; nor have they any indulgence for 
thoſe who entertain oppoſite ſentiments. To heſitate or 
balance perplexes their underſtanding, checks their paſ- 
ſion, and ſuſpends their action · They are; therefore, i im- 
patient till they eſcape from a ſtate, which to them is ſo 
uneaſy; and they think, that they can never remove 
themſelves far. er R * dy the nn of ther 
{ _ Phone, te reaſoners dns ſenkble of the- eee af x 
infirmities of human underſtanding, even in its moſt per- 
fe ſtate, and when moſt accurate and cautious in its de- 
terminations; ſuch a reflection would naturally inſpire 
them with more modeſty and reſerve, and diminiſh their 
fond opinion of themſelves, and their prejudice againſt 
antagoniſts. The illiterate may refle&t on the diſpoſi- 
tion of the learned, who, amidſt all the advantages of 
ſtudy and reflection, are commonly {till diffident in their 
determinations: And if any of the learned be inelined, 
from their natural temper, to haughtineſs aud obſtinacy, 
2 ſmall tincture of PYxRHONISM might abate their pride, 
by ſhe wing them, that the few advantages, which they 
May have nn over 1 fellows, are but inconſi- 
3 | . arm, 
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derable, if compared with the 1 ned 


with whatever is remote and extr: 


confuſion, which is inherent in human nature. "In ge- 


neral, there is a degree of doubt, ann 


as which, in — | 


Wee ſpecies of r 3 


of advantage to mankind, and which may be the natural 
reſult of the Prangoxtan doubts: and ſcruples, is the 
limitation of our inquiries: to ſuch ſubjedts as are det 
adapted to the narrow capacity af human underſtanding. 


The imagination of aan . man 


without controul, into the moſt diſtant [parti of ht 


time in order to avoid the objects, which cuſtom has 


rendered too familiar to it. A correct. judgment obſerves 


2 contrary method, and, avoiding all diſtant and high in- 
quiries, conſines itfelf to common life, and to ſuch ſub- 
_ jets as fall under daily practice and experience; leaving 


and orators, or to the arts of prieſts. and politicians. To 
bring us to ſo ſalutary a determination, nothing can be 
mate ſerviceable, than to be once thoroughly convinced 
poſſibility, that any thing, but the ſtrong power of natu- 
ral inſt inct, could free us from it. Theſe who have a 


| ſearches ; becauſe they refle&, that, beſides the imme - 
diate: pleaſure, attending ſuch an occupation, philoſophi · 


life, methodized and corrected. But they will never be 
temꝑted to go beyond common life, ſo long as they con- 
fider the imperfection of thoſe faculties which they em · 


ploy, their narrow reach, and their inaccurate opera- 


tions. While we cannot ** 8 fatisfactory reaſon, why 
* 
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cerning any determination, which we may form; with 


regard to the origin of worlds, and the ſituation of na- 


ture, from, and ta eterhity ? ERC #45 a4 ty i, ” 146 4 { Rat 
This marrow limitation, indeed; of our inquiries, is, 


in every reſpeR;/ſo reaſonable; that it fufices'to make | 


the lighteſt examination into the natural powers of the 
human mind, and to compare them with their objeQs, in 
ordert to recommend it to us. We thall theu find what 


are the proper ſubjects of ſeienee and inquiry. 
It ſeems to me, that the only objects of the abſtract 
—— or of demonſtration are quantity and number, 


and that all attempts to extend this more perfect ſpecies 
of knowledge beyond theſe hounds are mere ſophiſtry 
and illuſion. As the component parts of quantity and 
number are entirely fimilar; their relations become intri- 
cate and involved; and nothing can be more curious, as 
pennen“ "clint a8 all ber ideas are clearly diſtinct 
and different from each other, we can never advance 
farther, by out utmoſt ſcrutiny, than to obſerve this di- 
veriity, and, by an obvious reflection, pronounce ore 
thing not to be another. Or if there be any di 


in theſe deciſions, it proceeds entirely from the uiditers' 


minate meaning of words; which is correded by jaſter 


definitions. That the Jquare of rb. bypotbenuſe is equal 
to the ſquares of the other two fides, cannot be known, let 


the terms be ever fo exactly defined; without a train of 


reaſoning and inquiry. But to convince us of this pro 
poſition, that where there is no property, there Lad 8 0 


injuſtice, it is only neceſſary to deſine the terms, and ex- 
Plain das to be a violation of property, This pro- 


poſition 


— 
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theſe arguments are founded entir 
: we reaſon 4 priori, any thing may appear able to produce ; 
any thing. The falling of 2 pebble may, for ought we 
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poſition is. indeed, nothing but a more 
uon. It is che ſamgicaſe with. al thoſe! pretendgid-{yilo. 


giſtical reaſonings, which may be found in every other 


branch of learning, except the ſciences of quantity and 
number; and theſe may ſafely, I-think; be pronounced 


the only proper objects o knowledge and demonſtration. 


Al other inquiries of tan regard only matter of face 
_ andexiſtence; and theſe ate evidentiy incapable of de- 
monſtration. Mhate ver i may nat he. No negation of 
a fact can involve a contradiction-. The non-exiſtence 

of any being, without exception, is as clear and diſtin& 

an idea as its ex iſtenpe. The propoſftion, which affirms 
it not to be, however falſe, is no leſs conceivable and in- 


telligible, than that which affirms it to be. The caſe is 


different with the ſeienees, properly ſo called. Every pro- | 
poſition, which is not true, is there confuſed and unin- 


telligible. That the cube root of 64 is equal to the half 
of 10, is a falſe propaſition, and can never be diſtinctly 
conceived. | But that e ee the 1 or 
al i perfecuy conceivable, (nnd implies no —. 


tion i e vw e * Her 30 TE Es. 


[Thisieniflencs,aherafore; of 0 being can dae be ö 
ae by arguments from its cauſe or its effect ; and 
irely on experience. If 


know, extinguiſh the ſun; or the wiſh of a man control 
the planets in their orbits. It is only experience, which 
teaches us the nature and bounds of cauſe and effect, 


and enables us to infer the exiſtence of one object from 


that of another “. ”, Such is the men No mo- 1 
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ral reaſoning, which forms the greater part of human 


knowledge, and it the ſource. of al human action and 
behaviour. 


Moral we are either concerning . or 
general facts. All deliberations in life regard the for- 
mer; as alſo all diſquifitions in hiſtory, chronology, geo- 


graphy, and aſtronomy. 
The ſciences, which treat of general facts, are poli- 


tics, natural philoſophy, phyſic, chymiſtry, &c. where 
the qualities, cauſes and effects of a whole ſpecies of ob- | 


jects are inquired into. 


Divinity or theology, as it proves the Altes of a 


Deity, and the immortality of · ſouls, is compoſed partly 
of reaſonings concerning particular, partly concerning 


general facts. It has a foundation in reaſon, ſo far as it 
is ſupported by experience. But its beſt and moſt wid 


foundation is faith and divine revelation. 
Morals and criticiſm are not ſo properly objects e of 


the underſtanding/as of taſte and ſentiment. Beauty, - 


whether moral or: natural, is felt, more properly than 


perceived. Or if we reaſon concerning it, and endeavour 


to fix its ſtandard, we regard a new fact, to wit, the ge- 
neral taſte of mankind, or ſome ſuch fact, which may be 
the object of reaſoning and inquiry. 

When we run over libraries, el of theſe prin- 


ciples, what havoc muſt we make? If we take in our 
hand any volume; of divinity or ſchool metaphyſics, for 


inſtance; let us aſk, Does it contain any abſtraf reaſon- 
ing concerning quantity or number ? No. Does it contain 


any experimental reaſoning concerning matter of ſact and 


exiſtence? No. Commit it then to the flames: For it 


can contain nothing but ſophiſtry and illufion. 
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KW ſenſation, by the original ſtructure of our organs, 
and are thenee denominated: Goon; as others, from 


/ diſagreeable ſenſation, acquire the ap- 
ion of Evt. Thus moderate warmth is agrecable 


tion; ** are thence called Good or Euil. The uniſh. 
ment of an adverfary, gratifying revenge, is good; the 
ſiekneſs of a companion, by affecting friendſhip, is evil. 
8 it en e 
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When good is certain or very probable, it 
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Jor: When evil is in | the ſame + Gutio ihars ariſes 
Gxter or SORROW. Er Ore aca <a 296% + ted — pon t . : 


When either good or N is —— it gives riſe 


to Fan or Hoes, according to the degree of W 


on one ſide or the other. 
Dxstmx ariſes from good conſidered 6imply; and 


rn from evil. , The WiLL exerts itſelf, when 
either the preſence of the good, or abſence of the evil, 


may be attained by any action of the mind or body. 
3. None of theſe paſſions ſeem to contain any thing 


curious or remarkable, except Hope and Fear, which, 


being derived from the probability of any good or evil, 
are mixed paſſions, chat merit our attention. 


Probability ariſes from an oppoſition of contrary chan- 
ces or cauſes, by which the mind is not allowed to fix on 


either fide; but is inceſſantly toſſed from one to another, 


and is determined, one moment to confider an object 

as exiſtent, and another moment as the contrary. The 
imagination or underſtanding, call it which you pleaſe, 
fluctuates between the oppoſite views; and though per- 
haps it may be oftener turned to one fide than the other, 


it is impoſſible for it, by reaſon of the | oppoſition. of 


cauſes or chances, to reſt on either. The pro and con of 
the queſtion alternately prevail; and the mind, ſuxvey- 
ing the objects in their oppoſite cauſes, finds ſuch a con- 
ren. as deſtroys all certainty or eſtabliſhed opinion. 
Suppoſe, then, that the object, concerning which we 
are doubtful, produces | either deſire Or averſion; j it is 
evident, that, according as the mind turns itſelf to one 
fide. or the other, it muſt feel a momentary impreſſion of 
joy or ſorrow. An object, whoſe exiſtence: we defire, 
gives ſatisfaction, when we think of thoſe cauſes which 


. produce itz and for the ſame reaſon, excites grief « or un- 


| exlineſs 


Vor. Il, 


chat, with regard to the: 


tion is extremely quick and agile; but the paffions, in 
compariſon, are flow and reſtive: For which ,reaſo 


when any object is preſented, which affords a variety of 2. 
views to the one and emotions to the other; though the 
faney may change its views with great celerity; each _ 
firoke. will not produce, a clear and diſtin& note of paſ- A 


ſion, but the one paſſion will always be mixed and con- 
founded with the other, According as the pro 
inclines to good or evil, the paſſion of grief or joy pre- 


dominates in the compoſition; and theſe. paſſions being 
intermingled by means of the contraty views of the ima - 


gination, ae Solon tow pions of. hope or 


Ky An this 8 8 to 4 ry 10 Js evidence 4. 
long with it, we ſhall be more ooneiſe in our proofs... 


Tune paſſions of fear and hope may ariſe, when the DE 
chances are. equal on both ſides, and no ſuperiority:can 
be diſcovered in one above the other-_ Nay; in this fitu. 
ation the paſſions are rather the Ktongelt, as the mind 
has then the leaſt fonndation to reſl upon, and is toſt 
with the greateſt uncertainty... Throw. in a ſuperior wth 5 


grep. of proba 


ily ee of e immediate 


2 - 
# 


aden g re e ee is divided between 5 

the contrary points of view; the heart muſt in the ſame, 
manner be divided between oppoſite emotions. 
Now, if we conſider the human mind, we ſhall obſerve, 11. 
Mons, it is not like a wind 
zent of muſic, which, in running over all tlie , 

otes, immediately luſes the ſound when the breath 

| colon but rather reſembles a ſtring-inſtrument, where; 
after each ſtroke, the vibrations {till retain ſome found, , 
which. gradually and ĩnſenſibly decays... The i — + 
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ſee the pafſſion cle 


into joy, as you increaſe that part of the compoſition, 
by the increaſe of the probability. Are not theſe as 
plain proofs, that the paſſions of fear and hope are mix - 
tures of grief and joy, as in opties it ĩs a proof, chat a 


| proofs or preſumptions on, esch fide ef the gen- 
Zoth theſe kinds of probability cauſe fear and * 


| they beſtow on the paſſion, * e 
ts which? 1 common WI. 


55 pauſes baby or fear; e iy an 

- | conſtant and wavering furvey of an objed, occaſions | 

naturally a like mixture: and ate * = | 
Bare may obſerve, thay » her. 


ws 


thay-means:the grief ; the fear prevails: — — — 


more, ttill at laſt-it runs ĩnſenſibly, as the joy continual. 
1y diminiſhes, into pure grief. After you have brought 
it to this ſituation, diminiſh the grief, by à contrary 


operation to that which increaſed i it, to wit, by diminiſh- 
ing the probability on the melancholy ſide; and yo⁰ * 
every moment, till it changes in- 
ſenſibly into hope; which again runs, by e | 


coloured ray of the ſun, paſſing through a priſm, is a 
compoſition of rio others, when, as you diminiſh or in- 


: creaſe the quantity of either, you find it prevail prop 
e more or leſs, in the compoſition '«0. + 


*. Probability is of two kinds; either when this bs. 


| ject i is itſelf, uncertain, And to be determined by chance ; : 
5 or when, though the obje& be already certain, ' ye wet 


uncertain to our judgment, which finds a num 


which muſt proceed from that property, in which they 
agree; namely, the uncertainty and fluctuation which 


l 1 2 7 * WY” 8 f 
5 14 » * H * . % : 
7 2 * 


ble. brink of rer though — 
ſelves to be in perfect ſecurity and hau ve it in our choite, 
whether we'willudvante bed Saubere e ene. 


reflection on our' ſecurity, that belief is immediately re- 
trafted, and cauſes the lame kind of pation,” As; when, 


Evils, Ane tai - ſometimes the 
effect as the poſſible or impoſſible,” A man, in a ſtrong 
prifon, without the leaſt means of eſcape, trembles at ä 
thoughts of the rack to which ne is fentended- The. 
evil is here fixed in Rete; bur t E Karl I R bt cor. 
age to fix upon it; and this fluQuation gives 
paſſion of a fimilar appearance with” feat? © TY 
7. But it is not 6h where good or evil is uncertain 
n 2s to its exiſtence, but alſo as to its And, that fear or hope | 
5 ariſes, If auy one were told that one of Ris fons is ſud- | 
wy | denly Eilled; the paſſion, occafioned by this event, would | 
n Wy not ſettle into” grief, tin be” got certain. 
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concerning the event of his.Gokneſs.”' There are — 
ſand little cireumſtances of his ſituation and condition, 
which I defire to know; and the knowledge of them 
would prevent that fluQuation and uncertainty; ſo near- 
ly allied to fear. een has e ee this Won 
Ps hog "Tok ee 3 TFFFFFT et 
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A b goes to bed full of fears 
and apprehenſions, though be erpects nothing but plea- 
ſure. The confuſion of wiſhes and joys, the newneſs 
and greatneſs of the unknown event, ſo embarraſs the 
mind, that it knows not in what image or paſſion to fix. 
itſelf. . 

9. eee hs reer of Sinn, a ma te 
mark, in n general, that whey 's i poſſes ariſe from | 


e 


4 — Thus 8 a "wad is ſited for the Jobs of » 2 A. 
law-ſuit, and joyful for the birth of a ſon the mind, 


reg: from. the. agreeable to the calamitous obje -— 
8 5 | „ „ 


„„ 


wu ad ly perform this motion 


ſcarcely temper the one affection with the other, and re- 1 


main between them in a ſtate of indifference. ie 7 


It more eaſily attains that calm fituation, when the N 
event is of a,mixed nature, and contains ſomething 155 


eee in its different circum- 


e | 
But ſuppoſe, that the beg 5 is "ca of 
good and evil, but is conſidered as probable or improba- 


ble in any degree; in that caſe, the contrary paſſions 


. will both of them be preſent at once in the ſoul, and in» 
ſtead of balancing and tempering each other, will ſubfiſt 


together, and by their union e a * impreſſion | 
or affectĩon, ſuch as hope or fear.” © dl 


The influence of the relations of daes (which we ſhall 


explain more fully afterwards) is plainly ſeen in this 
affair. In contrary paſſions, if the objects be totally 


different, the paſſions are like two oppoſite liquors in 


different bottles, which have no influence on each other, 
If the objects be intimately connectad, the paſſions are 


like an aka and an acid, which, being mingled, de- 


ſtroy euch other. If the relation be more imperfect, 
and confiſt in the contradifory views of the ſame object, 


the paſſions are like oil and vinegar, which, however | 


mingled, never perfectly unite and incorporate. 


"The effect of a mixture of paſſions, when one of thi 


is predominant, and ang up the W ſhall be ex- 
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| For in that caſe, both the paſſions, mingling 
wich each other by means of the relation, often be- 


come mutually deftraftive, md leave the hind ws, . 
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1 Yee ' aſs 3 e 3 which. 2 
ariſe from a direct purſuit of good and averſion to evil, 
there are others which are of a more complicated nature, 
and imply more than one view or conſideration. | Thus 
| Pride i is a certain fatisfaQion in ourſelves, on-account of | 
ſome accompliſhment | or poſſeſſion, which we enjoy! 
Humility, on the other. hand, is a difſatisfaQion. ll 3 
. een on account of ſome defect or infir mit. 
Tope or Trindſoir ee e in nating, on.ac. | 
count of 22 accompliſhments latred,. the 3 
2. In 8 . 3 * wit. | 
tinction to be made between the object of the paſſion and 
its catzſe. The object of pride and humility is ſelf: 
The cauſe of che paſſion is ſome excellence in the for- 
mer caſe; ſome fault, in the latter, The objeRt « of 2 
and hatted is ſome other perſon : De in like 
: manner, are either excellencies or faults. MR 
eee eee eee 
bi the emotion; the object i is what the mind directs 
its view to when the emotion is excited. Our merit, 
for inſtance, raiſes. pride; and it is eſſential to. pride 10 | 


oO {..- iu | „ a 5 1 SE ! Fs 

| Now, as che — 5 ol theſs ths: va — N nu⸗ 
merous and various, though their object be uniform and 
ſimple vit may be a ſubject of curigſity to conſider, what 
that cireumſtance i is, in which all theſe various cauſes 
- agree: or, in other words, what is the. real. efficient 
a” of . poli: * an bags. with Ns and 
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4. 3 explain paſſi 
we. muſt, reflect on bertain W nich. den 
hey have a mighty influence onſevery e | 


off the underſtanding and paſſions, ars not 
much inked. ar 


caphens, The beet 


ee. ef -rrauſtion;. from daa idea 4 . 
| enti n eee . 
auſually paſa ith, egulariey,” 


of alſociation, that they 3 alſiſt and forward 


each other, wu the tranſition. is more eaſily: made, 
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an and other FR St eſpecially, if he can dif. 


cover theſe ſubjects in or near the perſon, who was the a 


object of his firſt emotion. Thoſe principles, which for- 


ward the tranſition of ideas, here concur with thoſe 
wich operate on the paſſions; and both, were in one 


action, beſtow on the mind a double impulſe.” 
VU pon this occaſion I may cite à paſſage from an ele- 
gant writer, who expreſſes himſelf in the following man- 
ner*: As the fancy delights in every thing, that is 
et great, ſtrange, or beautiful, and is ſtill the more 
* pleaſed the more it finds of theſe perfections in the 
t {ame object, ſo it is capable of receiving new ſatisfac- 
* tion by the aſſiſtance of another ſenſe. Thus, any 
e continual ſound, as the muſic of birds, or a fall of wa- 
* ters, awakens every moment the mind of the beholder, 
** and makes him more attentive to the ſeveral heauties 
* of the place, that lie before him. Thus, if there 


. ariſes a fragrancy of ſmells or perfumes, they heigh- 


© ten the pleaſure of the imagination, and make even 
© the colours and verdure of the landſcape appear more 
te agreeable; for the ideas of both ſenſes recommend 


_ ** each other, and are pleaſanter together than where 


e they enter the mind ſeparately: As the different co- 
„ lours of a picture, when they are well diſpoſed, fet 
* off one another, and receive an additional beauty from 
* the advantage of the ſituation. In theſe phenomena 
we may remark the aſſociation both of impreſſions and 
ideas ; as well as the mutual e en W ang | 
lend to each other. n N 
4. It ſeems. e ie leak, eee 
have place in producing Pride or Humility, 2 the 
efficient cauſes of the paſſion. | | | 
* N 12. | 
Appiso , SpeAator, No. « 412. With 


Wich a a 1 the firſt ada ai of 80 1 


can be no queſtion. Wnatever we are proud of muſt, 


in ſome manner, belong to us. It is always ow Eno] 
| ledge, our ſenſe, beauty, poſſeſſions, family, on which 
we value ourſelves. Self, which is the obje&' of the 
paſſion, muſt ſtill be related to that quality or circum- 
ſtance, which' cauſes the paſſion. There muſt be a con- 
nexion between them; an eaſy tranſition of the imagi- 
nation ; or a facility of the conception in paſling' from 
one to the other. Where this connexion is wanting, no 
| object can either excite pride or humility; and the 
more you weaken: A neg FIG vow Weaken” 


the paſſion. | 75 


5. eee ae ee ene e 


like relation of impreſſions or ſentiments, wherever 
pride or humility is felt; whether the circumſtance, 


which cauſes the paſſion, previouſly excites x ſentiment 


fimilar to the paſſion; and IE" thers' 1 e 
transfuſion of the one into the other. 85 

Ihe feeling or ſentiment of . is e of 
bumltity; painful. An agreeable ſenſation is, therefore, 
related to the former; à painful, to the latter. And if 
we find, aſter examination, that every obje&, which 
produces pride, produces alſo a ſeparate pleaſure ; and 
every object, which cauſes humility, excites in like 
manner a ſeparate uneaſineſs; we mult allow, in that 


caſe, that the preſent theory is fully proved and aſcer- 


tained. The double relation of ideas and ſentiments 
will be acknowledged inconteſtable, 7 0 
6. To begin with perſonal merit and a ' the 


moſt obvious cauſes of theſe paſſions; it would be en- 
tirely foreign to our preſent purpoſe to examine the 


n of moral GltinQions. It is ſufficient to ob- 
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to charm and delight 
and treachery diſpleaſe e their very nature; nor is 
it poſſible ever to reconcile us to theſe qualities, either 
in ourſelves or others. Virtue, therefore, produces a. g 


the. Ein may be yi Ar _— 0 


upon the very view and co! 


nels; and others, in like manner, excite. lenfors-c; The 

uneaſineſs and ſatis faction, produced in the ſpectator, are 
' efſential to vice and virtue 
is to feel delight upon its appearance... e diſapprove 
ol it, is to be ſenſible of an uneaſineſs. I 
pleaſure, therefore, being, in a manner, . 0 mary | 
ſource of blame or praiſe, muſt alſo; be the cauſes of all 


„To approve of a character, 


theit effects; and conſequently, the cauſes of pride. and 


baren, which-pcs.the na vide att 
: diſtinction. we OS " 


Od is 


But ſoppoling this. theory of, Hs ſhould not —⁴ 


W = I 
ft >» > 


5 ceived; it is ſtill evident.that-pain-and-plegſure, if not 
the ſources. of moral diſtinctions, are at leaſt inſepar- 
able from them. A generous, and noble character af- 


fords a ſatisfaction even in the ſurvey; and when pre- 
ſented to us, though only em. fable, never fails 
us. On the other hand, eruelty 


ways a pleaſure diſtin&+from the pride or ſelf-ſatisfac 
tion which attends it: VI ws ep oer 4x0 


the humility or remorſe, ao $0 SIR 


But a high or low- mein, a indi Het 
from thoſe qualities-alone of the mind, which; according. 
to common ſyſtems of ethic: 


have been defined parts of 


moral 


able ſyſtem, which has been. adyanced. — | 
15 Wer the difference between viee and virtue, is, that ei- 
ther from a primaty conſtitution of nature, or from a 
ſenſe of public or private intereſt, n chatacters, 


nexion n beben 1 #4; Nothing n 


our vanity more thun tlie talent of pleafing by our oy. 
good-humour, or *. other -nooomplid | 


thing gives us a more more ſenſible mortiſication, chan 4 Ait 


nen in any attempt WO ke Wee en 


why ſuch eee Ion Spas ; | 
that RAY Ht OY another rejected. IK in by a 


poſſeſſed. of - 3m gibt We. — — | 


a judgment of this nature. Now what is this taſte, 
from which true and falſe wit in a manner receive their 


being, and without which no thought can have a title 
to either of theſe, denominations? It is plainly nothing 


t a n of pleaſure, from true wit, and of diſguſt 
krom falſe, without our being able to tell the Aeaſens 
| of that ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs. The power of ex- 


ting theſe oppoſite ſenſations is, therefore, the very 
eſſence of true or falſe wit; and conſequently, the cauſe 
| of chap eee rtifica * , which arte from e | 


the other. 
7. ee of all 3 gives. us a peculiar delight. _ 


ſatisfaction; as deformity produces pain, upon whatever 
ſubject it may be placed, and whether ſurveyed in an 


animate or inanimate object. If the beauty or de- 
formity belong to our own. face, ſhape, or perſon, this 
pleaſure or uneaſineſs is converted into pride or hu- 


mility; as having 1 in this caſe all the circumſtances te- 
quiſite to produce a ee ee according to the 


Preſans theory. 
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fects „ enbfeg mut proceed from ws clteanenee: 
And if beauty is ſo univerfally the fubject of” ity, 
it is only from its being the cauſe of pleaſure. 
Concerning all other bodily 
may obſerve in general, that whatever in ourſelves is 
either uſeful, beautiful, or ſurpriz ing, is an object of 
pride; and the contrary of humility. Theſe qualities 
agree in nnn wi ene eee aner l no- 
po. . 195 


We are vain of the! ſurprizing Advesteres which we 


wave met with, the eſcapes which we have made, the 
_ dangers to which we have been oem 4 a well as of 
our ſurprizing feats of vigour and activity. Hence the 
origin of vulgar lying; where men, About any intereſt, 

and merely out of vanity, heap up a number of extrabr- 
dinary events, which are either the ſictions of their brain; 
or, if true, have no connexion with themſelves. Their 
fruitful invention Tupplies them with a variety of ad- 
ventures; and where that talent is wanting, they ap- 

propriate ſuch as belong to others, in order to gratify 


their vanity: For between that paſſion, and the ſenti. 
ment of pleaſure, there is always a cloſe connexion. 


8. But though pride and humility have the ware Pb 
of our mind and body, that is, of ſelf, for their natural 
and more immediate cauſes; we find by experience, that 
many other objects produce theſe affections. We found 
vanity upon houſes, gardens, equipage, and other ex- 


ternal objects; as well as upon perſonal eit an nd TY 


compliſhments. This happens when external objects 
acquire any particular relation to ourſelves, and are aſ- 

ſociated or connected with us. A beautiful fiſh in the | 
ocean, a well· proportioned animal in a foreſt, and in- 
deed, any * whah neither belongs nor is related to 
us, 
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us, in order to touch our pride. Its idea muſt hang, in 
a manner, upon that of ourſelves; and the tranſition from 
one to the other muſt be eaſy and natural. ee lie 


Mien are vain of the beauty either of their enz or 
| thtir county, or even of their pariſh. Here the idea of 


—— en a LN: Thie erden is 


| By this a e of eee ae. Un 


ſition is made from one to the other. 8 wage „ n 
Men are alſo vain of the happy eas of the 
climate in which they are born; of the fertility of their 


native ſoil; of the gœodneſs of the wines, fruits, or, 
victuals, produced by it; of the ſoftneſs or force of their 
language, with other particulars of that kind. Theſe 
objects have plainly a refereuee to t 
and are originally conſidered as agreeable to the feeling, 
taſte, or hearing. How could they become cauſes. of 
pride, except by means of that tranſition above explained? 
There are ſome, who diſcover a vanity: of an oppoſite 
ron country, in eom- 
pariſon of thoſe, to which they have travelled. Theſe 
perſons ſind, when they are at home, and ſurrounded 
with their countrymen, that the ſtrong relation between 
them and their own nation is ſhared with ſo many, that 

it is in a manner loſt to them; whereas, that diſtant re- 
lation to a foreign country, which is formed by their 
having ſeen it, and lived ia. it, is augmented. by their 
conſidering how few have dove the eme. For this rea- 
don, 


kind, and affect to depreciate th 


7 % 
no manne a whatever 

ordinary qualities it may be endowed. with, and 
whatever. degree of ſurprize and admiration it may na- 
turally occaſion. It muſt. be. ſomeway aſſociated with 
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Since We l climate, or any 
inanimate object, which bears a relation to us; it is no 
Wonder we ſhould be vain of the qualities of thoſe} who 
are connected with us by blood or friend hip. Atcord. 
ingly we find, that any qualities which, when belonging 
to ourſelves, produce pride, produce alfo, in u leſs Ye. 
| Brest. anne 0. —— 
honours of their kindred ts carefully dſlayd by 


* 


. een eohes a e re 


. chat every one who has any 
| 1 1 likewiſe be poſſeſſed of them, 
and are-aſbamed-of lach as are mess et poor among our 
friends and relations Our forefathers being regarded 
as our neareſt relations 3 every one naturally affects to be 
of a good family, and to be deſeeuded from wee bus. 
e of rich and honourable anceſtors. ; 
ne who ct the men of their 6 fame, 
: pho for many generations, . been uninterrupt· 
ſame portion of land, and that their 


eee. ani 


| | plauted into any other county or province. It is an ad- b 
ditional ſubject of vanity, when they can boaſt, that tliefe 
poſſeſſions have been tranſmitted-through a deſcent, com- 
poſed entirely of males, and hat the honours and fortune 
have never paſſed through any female. Let us endeavo 
4 explain theſe phænomena from the foregoing theory. 

When ee values himſelf __ nme, 
_ ä 


# 


tent of Send nu eu of anceſtors (bor in that reſpect 


2 mank ind are alike); but theſe circumſtances, joined to 
| the riches and eredit of his anceſtors which are ſuppoſed 


| na luſtre, oa hiraſclf; upon account of bis con- 


nexion with wem. Since therefore the paffion depends 
on the connexion, whatever ſtrengthens the connexion 
muſt alſo inereaſe the paſſion,” arid whatever weakens the 
connexion muſt diminiſni the paſſion. But it is evident, 
that the ſameneſs of the poſſeſſions muſt ſtrengthen the 
relation of ideas, arifing from. blood and Kindred, and 
convey the fancy with greater facility from one genera- 
tion to anotlier; from tlie remoteſt anceſtors to their poſ- 
terity, who are both their heirs and their deſcendants, 
By this facility, the ſeritiment is tranſmitte& more nc 
and excites à greater degree of pride and vanity, Kod 

| The-cafe is the fame with the trauſmiſſion of the ho- 
nours and fortune, through a fucceſſion of males, with- 
out their paſſing through any female.” It is an obvious 
quality of humau nature, that the imagination naturally 
turns to whatevgr is important and conſiderable; and 
where two objects are preſented, a ſinall and à great, it 
 uſuallyleavestheformer;unddwells entirely on the latter. 
This is the reafon, why children commonly bear their 
father's. name, aud are efteemed'-to be of à nobler or 


meaner birch, according to bi family. And tough the 


mother ſhould be poſſeſſed 'of ſuperior Aualiries to the 
father, as often happens; the general rule prevails, "Hot= 
- withſtanding the exception, pans, to 'the"'aoRtrinie, 
which ſhall be explained afterwa . Nay „even When 
a ſuperiority of any kind is ſo gt 
reaſons have ſuch an effect, as to make the children rather 
R * than the n the ge- 
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quality, that produces the paſſion, which is their com- 
mon clſeR. . As every new nen is a new n. 
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veral rule Gill „ 13 


the relation, and make a kind of breach in the line of 
anceſtors. The imagination runs not along them with 


the ſame facility, nor is able to transfer the honour. and 


credit of the anceſtors to their poſterity of the ſame name 
and family ſo readily, as when the tranſition is conform- 


able to the general rule, and paſſes through the ne, 
N from father to ſon, or from brother to brother. 


meme, en nnn power and 


authority over any object, is the . which has 
the greateſt influence on theſe paſfions s. 


Every thing, belonging to a vain man, is s the beſt "a J 
is any where to be found. His houſes, equipage, furni- 
ture, clothes, horſes, hounds, excel all others in his con- 


_ ceit; and it is eaſy to obſerve, that, from the leaſt ad- 


vantage in any of theſe, he draws a new ſubject of pride 
and vanity. . His wine, if you will believe him, has a 


figer flavour than any other; his cookery i is more ex- 


5 quiſite; his table more orderly; his ſervants more ex- 
pert; the air, in which he lives, more healthful the 


ſoil, which he eultivates, more fertile; his fruits ripen 


earlier, and to greater perfection: Such a thing is re- 


markable for its novelty; ſuch another for its antiquity: 


This is the workmanſhip of a famous artiſt ; that be- 


longed once to ſuch a prince or great man. All objects, 
in a word, which are uſeful, beautiful, or ſurprizing, or 
are related to ſuch, may, by means of property, give riſe 


to this paſſion. Theſe all agree in giving pleaſure. This 


alone i is common to them; and therefore muſt be che 
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3 See NOTE 1 
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e e one of the chief cauſes 
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10. 9 of al kinds are Ana- afeded. 
by ſociety and-ſympathy,” and ivis'almoſt impolſible for 
us to ſupport any principle or ſentiment, agatiift: he 
univerſal conſent of every one, with whom we have any 
friendſhip: or correſp dene. But of all our opinions, 
thoſe, which we form in our own favour; however Tofty” 
or preſutwingare; at bottom, the fraileſt, and the moſt 
eaſily ſhaken” by the contradiction and oppoſition of 
others. Our great concern, in this cafe, makes us ſoo 
alarmed, and keeps our paſſions upon the wateh: Our 
conſciouſneſs of partiality ſtill makes us dread x miſtake: | 
And the very difficulty of judging concerning an object; 
which is never ſet at a due diſtance from us, nor is ſeen 
in a proper point of view, makes us hearken anziouüy 


to the opinions of others, who are better qualified to form 


jaſ opinions concerning us. Hence that ſtrong love of | 
fame, with which all -mankind are poſſeſſed; It is in 
order to fix and confirm their favourable opinion of them - 
ſelves;- not from any original paſſion, that they ſeekTthe- 
applauſes of others“ And when a man deſices ta' be 
praiſed; it is for the fame reaſon, that a beauty is 4 
with ſurveying herſelf in a favourable dong cle and 5 
ſeeing the reflection of her owů arms. 
Though it be difficult, in all points of ſpeeulatie % 
diſtinguiſh a cauſe, which inereaſes an effect, from one, 
which folely- — des _ * in the n eile the 1 
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fir rmation of the foregoing principle. 


We receive a much greater fatisfation Mb * 
 prokatſog of thoſe whom we ourſelves efteem and ap- 
| Prove of, than of thoſe whom we contemn and deſpiſe. 

When eſſeem is obtained after a long and intimate ac- 
Pn it gratifies our vanity in a peculiar manner. 
The ſuffrage of thoſe, WhO are ſhy. and backward in 
giving praiſe, is attended with an e ali and 

enjoyment, if we can obtain it in our favor. 

Where a great man is delicate in his choice W 
ites, every one cqurts with 975 eee was coun- 
tenance and prot ion. 

Praiſe never gives vs get REY unleſs 1 bent 
ith out on opinion, n e 1 8 1 
in which we chiefly ex ll. 

. Thefe phenomena ſeem to prove, Wile: aVOur 
fuffrages of the world are regarded only 2s authorities, 
or as confirmations of our own; opinion. And if the 
opinions of others have more. influence in this ſubject 
than in any other, it is ur ene . from. os og 
ture of the ſubject. 1185 

11. Thus. few objeRs; hi: a” 10 RY 710M 
[te pleaſure they produce, are able to excite 2 


great degree of pride or felf-ſatisfaQion ; unlefs they be 
_ alfo obyidus to others, and engage the. approhgtion, of 
the ſpectators. What diſpoſition of mind ſo defirable as 


the peaceful, refigned, contented ;, which readily ſubmits 

to all the diſpenſations of Providence, and preſerves a 
eonſtant ſerenity amidſt the greateſt misfortunes. and. 
difappointments ? Vet this difpofition, though. acknow- 


| ledged to be a virtue or excellence; is ſeldom the foun. 


dation of great vanity or ſelf-applanſe ; having no bril- 
0 W | | -* Haney | 
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caſe is the ſame. with many other qualities of the mind, 


body, or fortune; and this eireumſtance, as well as the 


double relations above mentioned, | muſt be admitted to 
be of conſequence in the produRion of theſe paſſions. 


this affair, is the conſtancy and durableneſs of the object. 


_ courſe. of human affairs, gives little joy, and leſs pride. 


We are not much ſatisfied with the thing itſelf; and are 


dll lch ape en fel as em degren of Lee 


upon its account. We foteſee and anticipate its change; 
which makes us little ſatisfied with the thing itſelf: 
We compare it to ourſelves, whoſe exiſtence is more 


durable; by which means its inconſtaney appears Rill - . 


greater. It ſeems ridiculous to make ourſelves the ob- 
ject of a paſſion, on account of a quality or poſſeſſion, 
which. is of ſo much. ſhorter duration, and attends us 
during ſo ſmall a patt of our exiſtence. 


objects, in order to. produce pride or ſelf. value, muſt be 
peculiar to us, or at leaſt common to us with a few o- 


happy climate, &. diſtinguiſh us not from any ef our 


companions, and give us no preference or ſuperiority. 


The compatiſon, which we are every moment apt to 5 


make, preſents no inference to our advantage and we 
ill remain, notwithſtanding theſe Deen, on GO. 

with all our friends and acquaintanee e 
As health and ſi e 
there is no one, who is ſolely or certainly fixed in ei- 
eee bleſſings and nen 
e of Bo. we manner 
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| manger; ſeparated feds us, and üre not confidered'as 
foundation for-yanity or homiliarion;” ' But Ales ver 4 


| that moment it damps our ſelf. 


cee goes to Poſterity. Men alengs ooufß- 


ERTATION 


En n fo rooted in our conſtitution, 
ntertait any hops of tete from 


old men; whom TIothing:mortifies more than the 4. 
deration of their age OE NONE: 
35 long a0 poſſible, to conceal their blindneſe and deaf. 


young men are ee of every hend-uch or cold 
_ which they fall into; yet no topie is more proper to 


mortify human pride, and make us entertain à mean 


opinion of our nature, than this, that we are/every-mo- 
ment of our lives ſubject to ſuch infirmities This 
proves, that bodily pain and ſickneſs are in themſelves 
proper cauſes of humility; though the cuſtom of eſti - 
mating every thing, by compariſon, more than by its 
intrinſie worth and value; makes us overlook thoſe ca - 
lamities, which we find incident to every one, and cauſes 
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We are aſhamed of ſucks e e een end 
are either dangerous or diſagreeable to them. Of the 
 epilepſy;'becauſe it gives a horror to every one preſent: 


Of che itch; becauſe it is infectious Of the king's evil; 
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0 eve pf; which al werde e ebend of "10 
joyment in their pollefions:- Cuſtom readily carries) 
us beyond the juſt-bounds; in out paſſions as well a8 in 
8 ichn H ene mlig⸗ Avis ties 
e amiſs to obſerve on this occaſion, tliat 
general rules and maxims on the paſs! 
ſions very bene 1 to facilitate the effects of 
———— internal mechaniſm, which: we here 
explain. For it ſeems evident, that, ifa perſon, full 
grown, and of the ſame nature with ourſelves,” were on 
4 ſudden tranſported into our world, be would be much 
embarraſſed with every object, and would not readily: 1 
detefm ae whit degree'of love or hatred, of pride or 
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has ſettled t juſt value of every thing; this muſt cer-: 
tainly contribute to the eaſy production of the paſſions, 
and guide us, by means af general eſtabliſhed rules, in 
the proportions, which we ought to obſerve in prefer« 
ring one object to another. This remark may; perhaps, 
ſerye to obviate difficulties, that may ariſe: concerning = 
ſome cauſes, which we here aſcribe to particular paſſions; - 
and which may be eſteemed too refined to deR 
univerſally: rp nears ft as 11 are found te e os 


«£3629 "BE n e Er t 3 9791 1 Fa 
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1. IN tum over all the cauſes, which produce the þ 
paſſion-of- pride or that of Aumility;z it would readily 15 / | 
occur, that the ſame circumſtance, if transferred from 5 v 
ourke]ves to another - perſon, would render him the ob- N „ 
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genius, beauty, family, riches, and 3 of Gs, MN 
beget favourable fentiments in'their behalf; and their 
vice, folly, deformity, nee mean neſs excite the 
hatred; gs on the former of pride and humility. What- 
ever gives a ſeparate pleaſure or pain, and is related ts 
another perſon, or connected with eee, ty 
object of our affeQian or diſguſt, * be, 
- Hence too injury or contempt "RY ee 15 
we agrees of our u anker int ster, r 
W 15 e 
1. We e to nente afeRtion 2 
r But there is always here implied 
a relation of ſentiments, without which ee, 
tion would have no influence . 885 | 
A perſon, hel bs reid ds Ui wis en wile, 
by blood, by fimilitude of fortune, of adventures, pro- 
feſſion, or eountry, ſaon becomes an agreeable compa- 
nion to us; becauſe we enter eaſily auc familiarl into 


3 his ſentiments and conceptions: Nothing is ſtrange or | 
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new to us: Qur imagination, paſſing from felf, which is 
ever intimately preſent ta us, runs ſmoothly along the 
relation or connexion, and conceives with a full ſympa- 
thy the perſon, who is nearly related to ſelf, - He ren- 
ders himſelf immediately acceptable, and is at once on 
| an eaſy footing with us: No diſtance, ' no reſerve has 
place, where the perſon eee 1s ee ag Wet 
* dee with us. | 
* Wee ere ee ee 3 
Zinal inſtinct. The affeckion towards other relations. depends on 
the re here explained. 


VAR nm AE of the friend- 
hi? win,, 145 n e eee Koe n 7 11 
* The ben, of lone and hatred ure de. ow: 

cd by, er rather onjoin 


affoftions from —— e For ptide und ho- 


mility are pure emotions in the ſoul; unattended with 
any deſire, and not immediately exciting us to action. 
But love and hatred are not compleat within thiemfelves, 


The eaſe and ſatisfa@tionz which, in both crſes mee 


n) 4 with, benevolence and anger. 


nor reſt in that emotion, ' which they produce; but care 


ry the mind to ſomething further! mnie, : 


lowed by a defire of happineſs to the perſon b 


an averſion to bis miſery : As hatted /produices u defits 


of the miſery, and an averſion to the happineſs of the 


perſon hated; | Theſe oppoſite defires ſeem to be origi- 


nally: and primarily conjoined with the-paſſions of love ; 


and hatred- It is a conſtitution 1 e which we 5 


can give no farther e 


4. Compaſſion — e ee ie. no 


eaſineſs in the ſufferings of another. It ſeems to ſpriug 


from the intimate and ſtrong conception of his ſufferings: 


preceding eſteem or friendſhip; and compaſſion'is an un- 


3. 


Mien ine ron 


And our imagination proceeds by degrees, from ma b 


lively idea to the real feeling of another's miſery. 


Malice and envy alſo ariſe in the mind without 80 


comparifon of ourſelves with others ſeems to be the 


preceding hatred or injury; though their tendeney is 
exactly the ſame with that of anger and ill-will. The 


| ſource of etivy and malice. / The aste wikappy ner 


is, the more huppy* 1 we „ eee een 2 
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N58 Fe Jiedmilor.condimiy 67 empfang that 1 
vevolence, and of envy to anger, fort a very eloſe re- 
lation between theſe two fets of paſſions; though: of a 
© different, kind-from that which: was inſiſted on above. 
_ 'Iti is not a reſemblance of feeling or ſentiment, but a te- 
ſemhlance of tendeney or direction. lis effect, hon ever, 
is the ſame, in producing an aſſociation of paſſions 
Com paſſion is ſeldem or never felt without e iz. 
ture of tenderneſs or friendſhip: and envy is . 
Aa accompanied. with anger or ill- will. To deſire che 
BE pineſs of another, from whatever: motive, is — pre 
_ parative.to affectionʒ and;to delight in another miſer 
| almoſt, unavoidably begets averſion towards him 705 
2 where intereſt ieh ſource, of our een 0 nit 
. partyer is. D natural object at Fendi er eb : 
. mity -. Te ll e Oh ins . Han Nin and tc 
e N ent diſappointment, produce con- 
i tompy and.diſlike ; But hen theſe misfortunes, are very 
great, or are repreſented. to us in very froug,.colours, 
5 they excite compaſſion, and tenderneſs, and friendſhip · a 
How is this eontradiction to be accounted for? The po- 
verty and meanneſs of another, in their common ap- 
2 pearance, gives ys uneaſineſs, by a ſpecies, of imperſect 
ſympathy; and this unes roduces av erſion or. diſ- 
like, from the reſemblance of ſentiment... Bet, when, we 
enter more intimately. into another 8 concerns, and wiſh | 
for his happineſs, as well as feel his miſery, friendſhip 4 
or Sa- in ariſes, From. the, in rendeney of the in- 
cälinations. ft A Ser pes ities 
5 A. baokrupt, at fc, while the. idea of his n bis 


* 


i eee dreh ee with his former —_— 0 


| e ſtrongly upon us, _ with compaſſion. and 
EY ge . r, 


on aun Pecos. 


e After theſe: ideas are wenkened or obizra | 5 
ed by time he is in danger of compaſſion and contempt: os 
u reſpect, there is a mixture of humili 5 ü 

eſteem ar affection: In contempt, a mixture of pride. 
The amore vs, paſſion is uſually. compounded of em- 
placeney in — 2 bodily appetite, and friendſhip or 
affection, The cl be relation of theſe ſentiments. i is very 
obxvigas, 28, well as their origin from each other, by 
eans of that relation. Were there no no other Phæno - 
menon to reconcile us to the wake Cory, 

methinks; were deer due elves 
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1. Tin ee eee * eee 
1 double relations of ſentiments and ideas, and 
the mutual aſſiſtance, which theſe relations lend to each 

other. It may not, therefore, be improper to illuſtrate 
theſe principles by ſome farther: inſtances. _ 

2. The virtues; talents, accompliſhments, ws abet. 
"Hind of others, make us love and eſteem them: Becauſe - 
theſe objects excite a pleaſing ſenſation, which is related 
to love; and as they have alſo a relation or connexion 
with the perſon, this union of ideas forwards the union 

of ſentiments, according to the foregoing reaſoning. 
But ſuppoſe, that the perſon, whom we love, is alſo 
related to us, by blood, country, or friendſhip z it is evi- 7; 
dent, that a ſpecies of pride muſt alſo. be excited by his 
_ accompliſhments and poſſeſſions; there being the ſame | 
"— relation, which we have all along inſiſted on. 

The perſon is related to us, or there is an eaſy tranſi- 
tion of thought from him to us; and the ſentiments, ex- 
cited by his advantages and virtues, and | 

quei ee nn. ia: are Acce ods wag 
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high fottuns of their friends and oountrymen. 


Re Ek 


3. But it is obſervable, that, if we reverſe 8 
of che paſſions, the ſame effect does not follow. We 
5 love and affection to pride and vanity; 


| da from the latter paſſions to the former, though 
all the relations be the ſame. We love not thoſe who 


are related to us, on account of our on merit; though 
they are naturally vain on account-of our merit.” What 


is the reaſon of this difference? The tranſition of the 
imagination to ourſelves, from objects related to us, is 
always eaſy; both on account of the relation, which fa. 
cilitates the tranſition, and becauſe we there paſs from 
remoter objects, to thoſe which are contigu 


yet the latter oppoſes it; and conſequently there is not 
the ſame eaſy transfuſſon we 1 __- tes * 
as from love to pride. 

4. The virtyes, e * Ne e man in- 


ſpire us readily with eſteem and affection for another 


related to him. The ſon of our friend is naturally ene 


titled to our friendſhip; The kindred. of a very great 


man value themſelves, and are valued by others, on ac · 
count of that relation. bang foros of enen 


is here fully: diſplayed. 


5. The Ao in_ usb bene Eb han . 


| the operation of theſe principles may till he diſcovered. 


Envy ariſes from a ſuperiority in others; but it is ob· 


Tervable, that it is not the great diſpraportion between 


_ which excites that paſſion, but, on the contrary, our 
pr roximity. A great diſproportion cuts off the relation 


of the ideas, and either keeps us from comparing our - 


dus. But i in 
paſſing from ourſelves to objects, related to us; though 
the former principle forwards the tranſition of thought, 


9 905 . 


. * 8175 n 


ae edle what is remote f. 
r e er 


A poet is not apt eee ee 
a different Kind, of u different nation, or of a different 
age. All theſe differences, if they do not prevent, at 
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a horſe in our eyes: But when a FLREMISsH and a WELCH 


other leſs, than when viewed apart. 


RN 


#4 


* 


horſe are ſeen together, the onr ne Ates 10 * 


ig» 


From the fame principle we may account for that - 


mark of hiſtorians, that any party, in a civil war, or 


enemy at any hazard, rather than fubmit to their fellow- 


citizens. 


GUICCIARDIY applies this remark to the wars 


in Irarr; where the relations between the different 


Rates are, properly ſpeaking, nothing but of name, lan- 


guage, and contiguity. Yet even theſe relations, when 


natural, make it likewiſe more grievous, and cauſe men 
tended with no relation, and by that means, may have a 


cannot break the aſſociation, we feel a itronger deſire to 


remove the ſuperiority. This ſerms to be the reaſon, 
why travellers, though commonly laviſh of their praiſe 
to the CuinesE and/PERSIANS, take care to depreciate - 
thoſe neighbouring nations, which may ſtand _ a 
footing of rivalſhip with their native country. 
6. The fine arts afford us parallel inſtances. - Sbould 
an author compoſe a treatiſe, of which one part was ſe- 
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poſe, that I were travelling wirh companion through 
a country, to which we are both utter ſtrangers z it Is 


and Solomon — ſame volume ʒ gry gre og 
poet has perfectly ſucceeded in the gaicty of the one, as 


well as in the nnn others; eternal 
| the reader ſhould peruſe theſe | 


any interval, he would eee difficuley' in/the 


change of the paſſions. Why? but becauſe he 
theſe performances as entirely enen oy har 
break in the ideas, breaks the progreſs of the L 
and hinders the one N inflencng' or anna, 
the other: Nuran ono ghee Me SAT $1954 15 
An heroic and ee deſign, vritedin ane pifur, 
would be monſtrous, though: we place tv 
ſo oppofite a character in the ſame chamber, and even 


ao together, without-any-ſoruple.s 171537 42s „ 
7. It needs be no matter of wonder, that; che eaſy | 


ane the imagination ſhould have ſuch. an 
ence on all the paſſions. It is this very eir umſtance, 
which forms all the relations and connexions amongſt 
objects. We know no real connexion between one thing 
and another. We only know, that the idea of one 


thing is aſſociated with that — 1 


imagination makes an eaſy tranfitior f | 
And as the eaſy tranſition of ĩdeas, * wer obfentiments 
mutually aſſiſt each other; we might before-hand expe 
that this principle muſt have a mighty influence 
our Ne ee eee bee, 144 Kuben 


ſufficiently eonſirms the tleor . 


For, not to repeat all the eg steg 1 1 Sup- 


| n * if the 3 n 
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agreeable, and ths fieddy Bnaly-cultivated; this may ſerve | 1 
0 Pee, ann both with myſelf and fellow- 
travelle as the country has no connexion” with 
| myſelf or friend, it can never be the immediate cauſe | 
either of ſelf· value or of regatd to him: And therefore, 
if J found tot the paſſion on fome: other object, which 
ears to one of us a cloſer relation, my emotions are 
rather to be conſidered as the overflowings of an elevated f 
or: humane diſpoñtion, than as an eſtabliſhed paſſion. | 
: But ſuppoſing the agreeable proſpect before us to be ſur- 
veyed either from his'country-ſeat-or- from mine; this 
new connexion of ideas gives à ne direction to the ſen-E 
timent of pleaſure, derived from the proſpect, and raiſes 
the cinction euere or vanity, according to the nature 
of the connexion. There is n methinks, much 
room for — x er dil. - Door if (ra IST 
SOUR? FFF 510 
21 th Ae hc} Hy EL” SE 0 . * 7 7 
11 Ir ſeems evident, that reaſon, in a ſtrict e 
meamiüg the judgment of truth and falſehood, can never, 
of itſelf, be any motive to the will; and can have ne in- 
Avence batfo Land as it touches ſome paſſion or affection-. : 
8 . @ofouriokty, vet 
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vil, won tber excite aebre nor 
y indifferent; and whether ben 
1 1 whether miſtaker or "rightly" bug NT 
N doen e. "WollvE's nn, in 
recommended in moral diſeourſes, 6 
1 eneral-and a calw- paſſion; neh takes a 2 by 
75 comprehe ifive and à diſtant view of its object, and 1 
actuates the will, without exciting any ſenfible emotion. 
A 3 we- ſay, I in his 8 from reaſon; 


7 


| and is the objett of paſſion. | 


206 . e 


that tay ben n ados dekiee of, riches 3 A 


man adheres to juſtice from reaſon; that is, from a calm 
regard: eo-pudlje good; or to een eee 
and others. . N 

n e eee eee ee ee 
a in this ſenſe of the word; are alſo. che objects of 
What we call paſſion, when they are brought near to us, 


| and-acquire ſome other advantages, either of external 


fituation, or congruity to our internal temper; and by 
that means excite à turbulent and ſenſible emotion. 
Evil, at a great diſtance, is avoided, we ſay, from rea- 
ſon: Evil, near at hand, 1 anon} orr r, 


4. The common error eee 8 
aſoriblog the direction of the will entirely to one of theſe 
principles, and ſuppoſing the other to have no influence. 


Men often act knowingly againſt their intereſt : It is not 


therefore the view of the greateſt poſlible good which 


always influences them. Men often oounteract a violent 


1 ————— diſtant intereſts and de- 
ſigns: It is not therefore the preſent uneaſineſs alone, 


which determines them. In general, we may obſerve, 


that both theſe principles operate on the will; and where 


they are contrary, that either of them prevails, according. 


to the general charaQer or preſent. di ſition. of the per- 
ſon. What we call. /rength of mind implies. the preva- 
lence of the calm, paſſions above the violent; though we 


may ealily obſer ve, that chere is no perſon ſo conſtantly 


poſſeſſed of this virtue, as never, on any occaſion, to yield 


to the ſolicitation of violent affoction and defire.., From 
f temper proceeds the great difficulty 


| theſe vari 
of deciding with regard to the future actions and reſo- 


lutions eee bens . 15 ee ne cee Ts 


and e an ee eee 
| | | sror. 
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4 We at eee Gus of aſa elves 
ſlances; which render a paſſion __ or ede which 
heighten or diminiſh any emotion. 
| eee ee in human nature, that any © motion, 
though i in their natures ; they be originally different from, 
and even contrary to each other. It is true, in order to 
cauſe a perfect union amongſt paſſions, and make one 
produce the other, there is always required a double re- 
lation, according to the theory above delivered. But 
when two paſſions are already produced by their ſeparate 


* * * * ? * 
415 x 8: > 12 5 4 1 1 * 


mingle and unite; though they have but one relation, 
and ſometimes without any. The predominant paſſion 


ſwallows up the inferior, and converts it into itſelf. 
The ſpirits, when onee excited, eaſily receive a change. 


in their direction; and it is natural to imagine, that this 
change will eome from the . prevailing aſfection. The 
connexion is in many caſes cloſer between any two + 
ſions, than between any paſſion and indifference: : - 


When a perſon is once heartly in love, the little 8 
and caprices. of his miſtreſs, the jealouſies and quarrels, 


to which that commerce is ſo ſubject; however unplea - 


ſant they be, and rather connected with anger and 


hatred; are yet found, in many inſtances, to give addi- 


artifice of politicians, when they would affect any perſon: 
very much by a matter of fact, of which they intend to 
inform him, firſt to excite his 

poſſible the ſatisfying of it; and by that means raiſe his 
him a full inſight into the buſineſs They know, that 


tional foree to the prevailing paſſion. It is a common 


this curioſity will precipiraes hi him into the paſſion 
they purpoſe to raiſe, and will aſſiſt the object in its in- 
fluence on the an A ſoldier advaneing to e is 


thinks on nis — ide: 1 06 is fuck. 


with fear and terror; when he reflects on the enemy. 
Whatever new emotion therefore proceeds from the for- 


mer; naturally increaſes the courage; as the ſame emo- 


tion proceeding from the latter, auguments the feat. 


Hence in martial diſcipline, the uniformity and luſtre of 


habit, the regularity of figures and motions, with albthe 
pomp and majeſty of war, encourage: ourſelves and our 
allies; while the ſame objects in the enemy ſtrike terror 
into us; though agreeable! and beautiful in themſelves. 


| friendſhip and benevolence; yet it is able ſometimes to 


blow up anger, when that is the ane paſſion. 
Spes addita ſucitat tras.” VG. 3 A gen 7's Air 1 
2. Since paſſions, however. ene are naturally 
trans fuſed into each other, if they be both preſent at the 
ſame time; it follows, that when good or evil is placed 
beſides its direct paſſion of deſire or averſion, 8 
paſſion muſt acquire new force and violence. 
3. This often happens, when any object 3 
trary paſſions. For it is obſervable, that an oppoſition 
of paſſions commonly cauſes a new emotion in the ſpirits, 


and produces more diſorder than the concurrence of any 
two affections of equal force. This new emotion is 
ceeaſily converted into the predominant paſſion, and in 
many inſtances, is obſerved to increaſe its violence, be- 
yond the pitch, at which it would have arrived, had it 
met with no oppoſition. Hence we naturally deſire what 
is RES and * take . in nne actions, 
| | ar - 


n, which | 


wl 


g. 8 8 


1 
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ne bessuſe they are unlawful. The notion of duty» 
when oppoſite to the paſſions, is not always able to over- 
come them; 'and when it Alls of bur effect, is apt rather 
to increaſe and ĩrritate them, by Fun an "oppo 
tion in our [motives and principles; ' 
4. The ſame effect follows, 8 You hott 
ariſe from internal motives or external obſtacles. The 
paſſion commonly acquires new force in both caſes. ' The 
efforts, which the mind makes to ſurmount * en e 
excite the ſpirits, and enliven the paſſion. SAG 
5 . Uncertainty has the ſame effect as mene The 
agitation of the thought, the quick turns which it makes 
from one view to another, the variety of paſſions which 
ſucceed each other, according to the different views: All 
theſe produce an emotion in the mind; and this emo- 
tion transfuſes itſelf into the predominant paſſion.” . -- 
Security, on the contrary, diminiſhes the paſſi ons. 
The mind, when left to itſelf, immediately languiſhes; 
and in order topreſerve its ardour, muſt be every moment 
ſupported by a new flow of paſſion.” For the ſame reaſon; 
deſpair, though contrary to ſecurity; has a like influence. 
6. Nothing more powerfully excites any affection than 
to conceal ſome part of its object, by throwing it into a 
kind of ſhade, which at the ſame time that it ſhows 
enough to prepoſſeſs us in favour of the object, leaves 
{till ſome work for the imagination.” Beſides that obſcu- 
rity is always attended with a kind of unoertainty; the 
effort, which the fancy makes ts compleat the idea rouzes 
the ſpirits, and gives an additional force to the paſſion. 
7. As deſpair and ſecurity, though contrary, produce 
the ſame effects; ſo abſence is obſerved to have contrary 
effects, and in different circumſtances, either increaſes or 
diminiſhes our affection. Rochxrove abr has very 
well remarked, that abſence deſtroys weak paſſions, but 
Vo. II. TO increaſes 


om up Wk Long abſence. Oe. ja our 


idea, and diminiſhes. the. paſſion: Bot where ;the affec. 


tion is ſo ſtrong and lively as to ſupport itſelf, he unea- 
ſineſs, ariſing from abſerice, eee the paſſion, and 
gives it new: force and anfluenge; - * 22 Ani f Iv. 4 

8. When the ſoul applies inſelf to. e e of 
any action, or the conception of any object, to which it 
is not accuſtomed, there is a certain unpliableneſs in the 
faculties, and a diſſieulty of the ſpirits moving in their 
new direction. As this difficulty! excites the ſpĩrits, it 
is the ſource of wonder, ſurprize, and of all the emo- 
tigns which ariſe from novelty ; and is, in itſelf, agree- 
able, like every thing which enlivens the mind to a mo- 
derate degree · But though ſugprize be agreeable in it 
ſelf, yet, ag it puts the ſpirits in agitation, it not only 
augments our agreeable affections, but alſo our painful, 
according to the foregoing principle, Hence every thing 
that is new is moſt; affecting, and gives us either more 
pleaſure or pain, than What, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſhould 
naturally follow from i it. When it often returns upon 


us, the novelty wears off; the paſſions ſubſide; the hur- 


ry of he pi is over and we furey * with 
er eee 

9 . aches naiga 
e The i 


vacity of the former gives force to the 


latter. Hence the proſpect of any pleaſure, with which 


we are acquainted, affects us more than any other plea- 
ſure, which we may own ſuperior, | but of whoſe nature 


we are wholly ignorant. Of the one we can form a par- 


ticular and determinate. idea: The other we conceive = 


under the general notion of pleaſure. 
Any ſatisfaction, which we lately ada and af 


| nn the memory is freſh and recent, _ on the 
; | | : will 


5 


in 
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will with more violence, than another of which the traces 
are decayed and almoſt obliterated. 
A pleaſure, which is ſuitable to the way of life, in 


which we are engaged, excites more our defire and ap- 


petite than another, which is foreign to it. 


Nothing is more capable of infuſing any N into 


the mind, than eloquence, by which objects are repre- 


ſented in the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively colours. The 


bare opinion of another, eſpecially when enforced with 
paſſion, will cauſe an idea to have an influence upon us, 
gletted, LI 1 

It is remarkable, that lively en commonly attend 
a lively imagination. In this reſpect, as well as in 
others, the force of the paſſion depends as much on the 


though that idea = * hays been entirely ne- 


temper of the perſon, as on the nature and fituation of 


the object. 


What is diſtant, e i in place or time, has not qual 


influence with what is near and contiguous. 
118 * | he's 15 * 


I 3 not to have here exhauſted this ſubjeR., It 


is ſufficient for my purpoſe, if I have made it appear, 
that, in the production and conduct of the paſſions, there 
is a certain regular mechaniſm, which is ſaſceptible of 
as accurate a diſquiſition, as the laws of motion, optics, 
ydroſtatics, or any part of natural philoſophy. 
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D ISPUTES.: with. men, „„ obliante ak 
their principles, are, of all others, the moſt. irks 
ſome; except, perbaps, thoſe with perſons, entirely diſ- 
ingenious, who really do not believe the opinions they 
defend, but engage in the controverſy, from affectation, 
from a ſpirit of oppoſition, or from a deſire of ſhowing 
wit and ingenuity ſuperior to the reſt of mankind. 
The ſame blind adherence to their own arguments is to 
be expected in bothʒ the ſame contampt of their anta- 
goniſts; and the ſame paſſionate vehemence, in inforeing 
ſophiſt ry and falſehood. - And: as reaſoning is not the 
ſource; whence either diſputant derives his tenets ; it is 
in vain to expect, that any logie, which fpeaks not to 
ee ll ever wee neee ſounder 
e 8 Wee ien 8 Aiſtine« 
tions, may be ranked among the diſin genious diſputants3 
nor is it conceivable, that any human creature: could: 
ever ſeriouſly believe, that all characters and actions were 
alike entitled to the affection and tegard of every one. 
The difference, which nature has placed between one man 
and another, is ſo wide, and this difference: is till ſo 
much farther widened; by education, example, and ba- 
by ow where tlie oppoſite extremes come ar once 
ty P 4 : under 
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under our 2 there is no nue ſo ſeru-⸗ 
| e to ee all diſtinQion "A Sas. Sada man's 
inſenfibility be ever ſo great, he muſt often be touched 
with the images of RIGHT and WRONG; and let his 


prejudices be ever ſo obſtinate, he muſt obſerve, that 


others are ſuſceptible of like impreſſions. The only way, 
therefore, of converting an-antagoniſt of this kind, is to 
leave him to himſelf. For, finding that nobody keeps 
up the controverſy with him, it is probable he will, at 
laſt, of himſelf; from mere e come over iy as 5 
fide of common ſenſe and reaſon. 199 1:28 f 
- There has been a comroverſy a 'of n much 
better worth examination, concerning the general - foun- 
dation of MORALS; whether they be derived from 
REASON, or from SENTIMENT; whether we at- 
tain the knowledge of them by a chain of argument and 
induction, or by an immediate feeling and finer internal 
| ſenſe; whether, like all ſound judgment of truth and 
falſehood, they ſhould be the ſame to every rational in- 
telligent being; or whether, like the perception of beau- 
ty and deformity, they be founded entirely on the a 
ticular fabric and conſtitution of the human ſpecies. 
The ancient philoſophers, though they often Mem, 
that virtue is nothing but conformity to reaſon, yet, in 
general, ſeem to conſider morals as deriving their exiſt- 
ence from taſte and ſentiment. On the other hand, our 
modern inquirers, though they alſo talk much of the 
beauty of virtue, and deformity of vice, yet have com- 
monly; endeavoured to account for: theſe diſt inctions by 
confuſion reigned in theſe ſubjects, that an oppoſition. of 
the greateſt conſequence could prevail between one 


Or run GENERA 


fuſion. 5 

It moſt be ee 1 both you or . e 
tion are ſuſceptible of ſpecious arguments. Moral diſ- 
tinctions, it may be ſaid, are diſcernible by pure reaſon: 


Elſe, whence the many diſputes that reign in common 


life, as well as in philoſophy, with regard to this ſubject: 
The long chain of proofs often produced on both ſides; 


the examples cited, the authorities appealed to, the 


analogies employed, the fallacies detected, the inferences 
drawn, and the ſeveral concluſions adjuſted to their pro- 
per principles. Truth is diſputable; not taſte: What 


exiſts in the nature of things is the ſtandard of our 
judgment; what each man feels within himſelf is the 
ſtandard of ſentiment, Propoſitions in geometry may 
be proved, ſyſtems in phyſics may be controverted; but 


the harmony of verſe, the tenderneſs of paſſion, the bril - 
liancy, of wit, muſt give immediate pleaſure. No man 
reaſons concerning another's beauty; but frequently 


concerning the juſtice or injuſtice of his actions. In 


every criminal trial the firſt object of the priſoner is to 
diſprove the facts alledged, and deny the actions imput- 
ed to him: The ſecond to prove, that, even if theſe 
actions were real, they might be juſtified, as innocent 
and lawful... It i is confeſſedly by deductions of the un- 


derſtandiag, that the firſt point is aſcertained; How can 


we ſuppoſe that a different faculty . 4 * is em- 
nt in mee e! r #5 Wilen bus 39456 


a 


1 
* 


ſyſtem and another, and even in the parts of almoſt each 
individual ſyſtem; and yet no body, till very lately, was 
ever ſenſible of it. The elegant Lord SHAFTESBURY, 
_. who-firſt- gave occafion to remark this diſtinction, and | 
who; in general, adhered to the principles of the an- 
cients, amen em ee mom mae _ e con- 
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On the other hand, thoſe who would reſolve all on ra 

determinations into ſentiment, may endeavour” to ſhow, 
that it is impoſſible for reaſon ever to draw concluſions 
of this nature. To virtue, ſay they, it belongs to be 
amiable, and vice odiour. This forms their very nature 
or eſſence, But can reaſon or argumentation diſtribute 
theſe different epithets to any ſubjects, and pronounce 
before - hand, that this muſt produce love, and that hat- 
red? Or what other reaſon can we ever align for theſe 
affect ions, but the original fabric and formation of the 
human oy, WR: is A ee e f to receive 
them? 

"Tho ad of dt dad e URS 
duty; and, by proper repreſentations of the deformity 
of vice and beauty of virtue, beget correſpondent habits, 
and engage us to avoid the one, and embrabe the other. 
- But is this ever to be expected from inferences and con- 
clufions of the underſtanding, which of themſelves have 
no hold of the affe&ions, or ſet in motion the active 
powers of men? They diſcover truths :' But where the 
truths which they diſcover are indifferent, and beget no 
deſire or averſion, they can have no influence on conduct 
and behaviour. What is honourable, what is fair, what 
is becoming, what is noble, what is generous, takes 

poſſeſſion of the heart, and animates us. to embrace and 
maintain it. What is intelligible, what is evident, what 
is probable, what is true, procuxes only the cool aſſent 
of the underſtanding ;. and gratifying a 2 70 
rioſity, puts an end to our reſearches. 

- Extinguſh all the warm feeling and Fb net i 
favour of virtue, / and all diſguſt or averſion to vice: 
Render men totally indifferent towards theſe diſtine- 
tions; and morality is no longer à practical ſtudy, nor 
has uy tendency t to regulate our lives and actions. 

Theſe 
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5 These arguments on each fide (and many more might 
de produced) are ſo plauſible, that I am apt to fuſpect, 
they may, the one as well as the other, be folid and ſa- 

tis factory, and that reaſon ant ſentiment concur in almoſt 
all moral determinations and concluſions. The final 
ſentence, it is probable, which pronounces characters 
and actions amiable, or odious, praiſe-worthy'or blame - 
able; that which ſtamps on them the mark of honour or 
infamy, approbation or cenſure ;/ that which renders 
morality an active principle, and conſtitutes virtue our 
happineſs, and vice our miſery; It is probable, I ſay, 
that this final ſentence depends on ſome internal ſenſe or 
feeling, which nature has made univerſal in the whole 
ſpecies, For what elſe can have an influence of this na- 
ture? But, in order to pave the way for ſuch a ſenti- 
ment, and give a proper diſcernment of its object, it is 
often neceſſary, we find, that much reaſoning ſhould 
precede, that nice diſtinQions be made, juſt concluſions 
drawn, diſtant compariſons formed, complicated relations 
examined, and general facts fixed/and-aſcertained. Some 
ſpecies of beauty; eſpecially the natural kinds, on their 
firſt appearance, command our affe& ion and approbation; 
and where they fail of this effect, it is impoſſible for any 
reaſoning to redreſs their influence, or adapt them better 
to our taſte and ſentiment. But in many orders of boau- 
ty, particularly: thoſe of the finer arts, it is requiſite to 
employ much reaſoning, in order to feel the proper-ſen- 
timent; and a falſe veliſn may frequently be correted by 
argument and reflection. There are juſt grounds to con- 
claude that moral beauty partakes much of khis latter 
ſpecies,” and demands the aſſiſtance of our intellectual 
faculties,” in order to give * ſuitable: a 


human mind. e 5 
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But though this queſtion, concerning the sd prin- 
men be curious and important, it is needleſs 


for us, at preſent, to employ farther care in our re- 
ſearches concerning it. For if we can be ſo happy, i wn 


the courſe of this inquiry, as to diſcover the true origin 
of morals, it will then eaſily appear how far either ſenti- 


ment or reaſon enters into all determinations of this na- 
ture. In order to attain this purpoſe, we ſhall endea- 
vour to follow a very ſimple method: We ſhall analyze 


that complication of mental qualities, which form what, 
in common life, we call Pzrsonar Mrärr: We ſhall 


conſider every attribute of the mind, which renders a 


man an object either of eſteem and affection, or of hatred 
and contempt; every habit or ſentiment or faculty, 
or blame, and may enter into any panegyric or ſatire of 
his character and manners. The quick ſenſibility, which, 


on this head, is ſo univerſal among mankind, gives a 
philoſopher ſufficient aſſurance, that he can never be 


conſiderably miſtaken in framing the catalogue, or incur 
any danger of miſplacing the objects of his contempla- 
tion: He needs only enter into his own breaſt for a mo- 
have this or that quality aſcribed to him, and whether 
ſuch or ſuch an imputation would proceed from a friend 


or an enemy. The very nature of language guides us | 


almoſt infallibly in forming a judgment of this nature; 


and as every tongue poſſeſſes one ſet of words which are 
taken in a good ſenſe, and another in the oppoſite, the 


leaſt eg with the idiom ey mm, 


ctimable or blambable. 3 of men. The i only ob : 
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| je of reaſoning is to diſcover the circumſtances on both . 


ſides, which are common to theſe qualities; to obſerve 
that particular in which the eſtimable qualities agree on 
the one hand, and the blameable on the other; and 
thence to reach the foundation of ethics, and find thoſe 
univerſal principles, from which all cenſure or appro- 
bation is ultimately derived. As this is a queſtion of 
fact, not of abſtraQ ſcience, we can only expect ſucceſs, 

by following the experimental method, and dedueing ge- 
neral maxims from a compariſon of particular inſtances. 
The other ſcientifical method where a general abſtract 
principle is firſt eſtabliſhed, and is afterwards branched 
out into a variety of inferences and coneluſions, may be 
more perfect in itſelf, but ſuits leſs the imperfection of 
human nature, and i is a common ſource of illuſion and 
miſtake in this as well as in other ſubjects, Men are 
now cured of their paſſion for hypotheſes and ſyſtems i in 
natural philoſophy, and will hegrken to no arguments 
but thoſe which are derived from experience. It is full 
time they ſhould attempt a like reformation in all moral 
diſquiſitions; and reject every ſyſtem of ethics, however 
ſubtile or ingenious, which is not founded on ia and 
obſer vation. 


We ſhall begin our inquiry on 1 head by the con- ay 
ſideration of the ſocial virtues, Benevolence and Juſtice. | 


The explication of them will probably give us an open- 
ing by which the others may be accounted for. 
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ESTIMABLE; and wherever they appear, engage the 
approbation, and good-will of mankind. + The epi- 


thets ſociabla, good. natured, humane, merciful, grateful, 


friendly, - generous, beneficent, or their equivalents, are 


known in all languages, and univerſally expreſs the highs 


eſt merit, which human nature is capable of attaining. 


and power and eminent abilities, and diſplay themſelves 


in the good government or uſeful inſtruction of mankind, 
they ſeem even to-raiſe the poſſeſſors of them above the 


rank of human nature, and make them approach in ſome 
meaſure. to the divine. Exalted capacity, undaunted 
courage, proſperous-ſucceſs; theſe may only expoſe a 
hero or politician to the envy. and ill-will of the public; 


But as ſoon as the praiſes are added of humane and be» 


neficent ; when inſtances are diſplayed of lenity, tender, 
neſs, or friendſhip; envy itſelf is ſilent, or Rn ge- 
neral voice of approbation and applauſe. . _ 


When Pz4RICLES, the great ATHENIAN . 3 


general, was on his death- bed, his ſurrounding friends, 
deeming him now inſenſible, began to indulge their 
forrow for their expiring patron, by enumerating his 
he Pin and analen, his conqueſts and victories, 

1 l 6 the 


prove, chat the benevolent or ſofter affections are 


Where theſe amiable qualities are attended with birth 
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224, SECTION) n. 


the unuſual length of his adminiſtration, and his nine 


trophies erected over the enemies of the republic. Yo, 


Jorget, cries the dying hero, who had heard all, you for. 
get the moſt eminent of my fraifes,rwbile,you dwell ſo much 
on thoſe vulgar advantages, in which fortune bad a prin- 
| cipal Hare. Do have not obſerved, that no citizen you 
ever yet worn mourning on my account . 


In men of more ordinary talents and capacity, the 
ſocial virtues become, if pollible, ſtill more eſſentially 


requiſite; there being nothing eminent, in that caſe, to 


eee for the want of them, or preſerve the perſon 
from our ſevereſt Hatred, as well as contempt. A high 


ambition, an elevated courage, is apt, ſays Ctonno, in 


leſs perfect characters, to de generate into a turbulent 


ferocity. The more ſocial and ſofter. virtues are there 
ue to en eee n been wow? me 


i 


The deintdpal hy at Lidoovers 


in the extenſive capacity of the human ſpecies is, that it 


renders our benevolence alſo more extenſive, and gives 


us larger opportunities of ſpreading our kindly influence 


than what are indulged to the inferior creation . It 


7 muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that by doing good only, 


can a man truly enjoy the advantages of being eminent. 


His exalted ſtation, of itſelf, but the more expoſes him 


to danger and tempeſt, His ſole prerogative is to afford 


| ſhelter to inferiors, me bee rv pan WE his 


cover and protection > 16 lig 
But I forget, that it is not my t buſineſs to re- 


commend generoſity and benevolence; or to paint, in | 
their true colours, all the genuine charms of the ſocial | 
virtues. Theſe, indeed, ſufffoiently engage every heart» 


on the firſt r of, hn and it is m to 


* Pur. in PeriCLE. 's 
+ SAT. xv. 139. & ſeq · 


ii a... aa 


cecur in dice r ret 3 Fil our object here 
being mo eculative, thin the practical part of | 
morals, it will Tuffice to remark (var will readily, I 


to 2he' gener: 
than beneficence and/humanity, friendſhip and Fratitude, 
natural affection and public ſpirit, or whatever proceeds 
from a: tender ſymps y with others, and a generous 
concern for our kind and ſpecies. Theſe , wherever they | 
appear, ſeem to'transfuſe themſelves, ina manner, into 
each nnn nne in their own behalf, the 


which never fails to be amply inſiſted on, namely, the 
happineſs and ſatisfaction, derived to ſociety from his 
intercourſe and good offices. To his parents, we are 
apt to ſay, he endears himſelf by his pious attachment 
and duteous care, ſtill more than by the connexions of 
nature. His children never feel bis authority, but when 
employed for their advantage. With him, the ties of 
love are conſolidated by beneficence and friendſhip. 
The ties of friendſhip approach, in a fond obſervance of 
each obliging office, to thoſe of love and inclination. 
 Hisdomeſtics and dependants have in him a ſure reſource; 

and no longer dread the power of fortune, but ſo far as 


he exerciſes it over him. From him the hungry re- 
ceive food, the naked clothing, the 1 ignorant and ſlothful | 
kill and induſtry. Like the ſun, an inferior miniſter 


of Providence, he _ invigorates, and ſuſtains the 
ſurrounding world. | | 9 
Vor. II. = | ; * | TH If 


| bl at, in diſplaying the uitl's | 
ary humane, wr chai” there is one circumſtance \ 


* 


1 SECTION. . 


If confined to private life, the ſphere, of his activity is 
narrower 3 but his influence i is all benign and gentle, 
If exalted into a higher ſtation, t Daene 
reap the fruit of his labours · e n 

As theſe: topics of praiſe. anne Wakes evployed, 
ond. with ſucceſs, where we would inſpire eſteem for any 
ane; may it not thence be concluded, that the UT. 
LITY, reſulting from the ſocial-yirtues, forms, at leaſt, 
a part of their merit, and is one ſource of that approba- 
tion and regard ſq univerſally paid to them: 

When we recommend even an animal or a plant as 

uſeful and beneficial, we give it an applauſe and recom- 

mendation ſuited to its nature. As, on the other hand, 

reflection on the baneful influence of any of theſe inferi- 
or beings always inſpires us with the ſentiment of aver- 
ſion. The eye is pleaſed with the proſpect of corn-fields 
and loaded vigeyards; horſes grazing, and flocks. paſtur- 
ing: But flies the view of brier and be, abvrding 
ſhelter to wolyes and ſerpeats. - 4 14 

A machine, a piece of > 26.17 rem a n 5 
| well contrived for uſe and conveniency, is ſo far heauti · 
ful, and is contemplated with pleaſyre and approbation. 
An experienced eye is here ſenſible to many excellen- 


 Can.any thing ſtronger be ſaid in reite of a profeſ- 
fion, ſuch as merchandize or manufacture, than to ob- 
ſerve the adyantages which it procures to ſociety? And 
is not a monk and inquiſitar enraged, when we treat his 
order as uſeleſs or pernicious to mankind? 
| The bittorian exults in diſplayiag the benefit ocibne 
from his labours. The writer of romance levies or 
denies the bad AG ae to wd nanner 

PO pon: ST | 


or Berxrol ber 5 | 227 


-| Ini general,. what. praiſe is implied in the ante epi 
cher uſeful! What ceproneh-.in dhe otra! 
Tour gods, ſays Cickno “, in oppoſition to Fg Eet- f 
CUREANS, cannot juſtly claim any worſhip or adoration, 
with whatever imaginary perfections you may ſuppoſe 
them endowed. They are totally uſeleſs. and unacti ve. 
Even the EGYPTIANS, whom yo⁰ ſo much ridicule; 
never ne any _ but on account of its uths 
Rates e wit? ant: ata! ago 
The ſceptics aſſert 1 1 abſardly, 1 that the ith 
of all religious worſhip was derived from the utility of 
inanimate objects, as the ſun and moon, to the ſupport 
and well-being of mankind. This is alſo; the common 
reaſon aſſigned by hiſtorians, for the Nen i of emi- 
nent heroes and legiſlators 1. rw K: 
Too plant a tree, 8 a field, gn ae 
meritorious acts, ng: to ths OO of 1 700 
1 n en 
In all PWR: C/U of 233 this aaa 
public utility is ever prineipally in view and wherever 
diſputes ariſe, either in philoſophy or common life, con-. 
cerning the bounds of duty, the queſtion cannot, by any 
means, be decided with greater certainty, than by aſcer- 
taining, on any fide, the true intereſts of mankind. If 
any falſe opinion, embraced from appearances, has been 
found to prevail; as ſoon as farther experience and 
ſounder reaſoning have given us juſter notions of hu- 
man affairs. we retract our firſt ſentiment, and wow 
anew the boundaries of moral good and evil. 
Giving alms to common beggars, is actin praiſed; 
berate it ſeems bo, an relief to We and nts 
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228 SECTI 0 en. 
gent: r when we obſerve the encouragement thence 


ariſing to idleneſs and debauchery, we regard that ſpe. 


cies of charity rather as a weakneſs than à virtue. 
Dyrannieide, or the aſſaſſination of uſurpers and op- 


preſſive princes, was highly extolled in ancient times; 


becauſe it both freed mankind from many of theſe mon. 
ſters, and ſeemed to keep the others in awe, whom the 


ſword or poinard could net reach. But hiſtory and ex- 


perience having fince convinced us, that this practice in- 


creaſes the jealouſy and cruelty of princes, a TIIuOL EO 


and a BxvuTvs, though treated with "indulgence on ac- 


2 count of the prejudices of their times, are ever | 


ed as very improper models for imitation. 


Liberality in princes is regarded as a indy of benefi- 
cence: But when it occurs, that the homely bread of 


the honeſt and induſtrious is often thereby converted in- 
to delicious cates for the idle and the prodigal, we ſoon 
retract our heedleſs praiſes, The regrets of a prince, 
for having loſt a day, were noble and generous: But 
had he intended to have ſpent it in acts of generoſity to 
his greedy courtiers, it was better * than eee 
after that manner. 

Luxury: or a refinement. oh the OPEN and conve- 
niencies of life, had long been ſuppoſed the ſource of e- 
very corruption in government, and the immediate cauſe 
of faction, ſedition, civil wars, and the total loſs of li- 
berty. It was, therefore, univerſally regarded as a 
vice, and was an object of declamation to all ſatiriſts, 
and ſevere moraliſts. Thoſe, who prove, or attempt to 
prove, that ſuch refinements rather tend to the increaſe 
of induſtry, civility, and arts, regulate anew our moral 

as well as political ſentiments, and repreſent, as laudable 
or innocent, what had formerly been. MAPS as pro 
ee nn VP | 

4 0 | | Upon 


cie 


or BENEVOLENCE. OE 


| Upon the whole, then, it ſeems undeniable, that no: be 
thing can beſtow more merit on any human creature than = 
the ſentiment of benevolence in an eminent degree; and | 
that a part, at leaſt, of its merit ariſes from its tendency 
to promote the intereſts of our ſpecies, and beſtow hap- 
pineſs on human ſociety. We carry our view into the 
ſalutary conſequences of ſuch a character and diſpoſition; 
and whatever has ſo benign an influence, and forwards 
ſo defirable an end, is beheld with complacency and 
pleaſure. The ſocial virtues are never regarded with- 
out their beneficial tendencies, nor viewed as barren and_ 
unfruitful. The happineſs of mankind, the order of ſo- 
ciety, the harmony of families, the mutual ſupport of 
friends, are always conſidered as the reſult of their gen- 
tle dominion over the breaſts of men. | | 

How conſiderable a part of their merit we ought to 
aſcribe to their utility, will better appear from future 
diſquiſitions“; as well as the reaſon, why this circume 
ſtance has ſuch a command over our eſteem and appro- 
bation f. | 
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HAT laune is uſeful Mt a8 and cötle 
quently chat part of its metit, at leaſt) mtiſt ariſe 
from that conſideration, i it would be a ſuperſſuous unders 
taking to prove. That public utility is the ſole origin 
of juſtice, and that refleQions' on the beneſicial confe- 
quences of this virtue are the ſolo foundation of its merit; 
this propoſition, being more curious and a a un 
better deſerve our examination and inquiry; 

Let us ſuppoſe, that nature has beſtowed on the Hu- 
man race ſuch profuſe abundance of all external conveni- 
encies, that, without any ty in the event, 
without any care or r inhduſtry on our part, every indivi- 
dual finds himſelf fully provided with whatever his moſt 

acious appetites ean want, or luxurious imagination 
will or deſſre. His natural beauty, we flat ſuppoſe; 
ſurpaſſes all acquired” ornaments: The perpetual cle 
mency of the ſeaſons renders uſeleſs all clothes or cover. 
ing: The raw herbage affords him the moſt delicious 
fare; the clear fountain, the richeſt bevefage. No la 
borious oceupation required: No tillage: No gaviga- 
tion. Muſic; poetry, and E forte his ſole 
buſineſs: Converſation, mirth, mirth, and frieadikty his ſole” 
amuſement. 17 4443338010 
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339 SE ET ION 8 | 
It ſeems n ©. in ſuch a Mey Mate, every 


increaſe; but the eantions, Fe virtue of juſtice 
would never once have been dreamed of. For what 


purpoſe make & partition of goods, where every one has 


already more than enough? Why give riſe to property, 


where there cannot poſſibly be any injury? Why call 
this obje& mine, when, upon the ſeizing of it by another, 
I need but firetch out my hand to poſſeſs myſelf of what 
is equally valuable? Juſtice, in that caſe, being totally 
_ USELESS, would be an idle ceremonial, and could 
never poſſibly have place in the catalogue of virtues. 

We ſee, even in the preſent neceſſitous condition of 
mankind, that, wherever, any benefit is beſtowed by na- 
ture in an unlimited al dance, we leave it always in 


1 common. among the n er race, and make no 
ſubdiviſions of right and property. Water and air, 


though the moſt neceſſary of all objects, axe not chal- 
lenged as the property of individuals; nor can any man 
commit injuſtice by the moſt laviſh uſe and enjoyment of 
theſe bleſſings. In fertile extenſive countries, with few. 
inhabitants, land is regarded on the ſame. footing. And 


no topic is ſo. much inſiſted on hy thoſe, who defend the 


| liberty of the ſeas, as the une xhauſted uſe of them in na- 


vigation. Were the advantages, procured by navigation, 


as ine xhauſtible, theſe reaſoners had never had any adver- 


of a ſeparate, excluſive dominion over the ocean. 
It may happen, in ſome countries, at ſome periods, 
that there be eſtabliſhed a property in water, none in 


landꝰ; if the latter be id greater abundance than can be 
| uſed by the inhabitants, and the former * a W 


culty, and in very ſmall quantities. 


Again; 


1 phh 5 8 1 56 
* GExEs18, chap.-xiii. and xxi. n 


«ſure; : 233 


ee! 


that evety man has the utmoſt tenderneſs for every man, 


and feels no more concern for his own intereſt than for 
that of his fellows: It ſeems evident, that the USE of 
juſtice would, in this caſe, be ſuſpended by ſuch an ex- 
tenſive benevolence, nor would the diviſions and barriers 
of property and obligation have ever been thought of. 
Why thould I bind another, by a deed or promiſe, to do 
me any good office, when 1 know that he is already 


prompted, by the ſtrongeſt inclination, to ſeek my hap- 
pineſs, and would, of himſelf, perform the deſired ſer- 
vice; except the hurt, he thereby receives, be greate 
than the benefit accruing to me? in which, caſe, he 


knows, that, from my innate humanity and friendſhip, 
I ſhould be the firſt to oppoſe myſelf. to his imprudent | 


generoſity... Why raiſe land-marks between my neigh- 


bour's field and mine, when my heart has made no di- 
viſion between our intereſts; but ſhares all his joys and 
ſorrows with the ſame force and vivacity as if origi- 
nally my own? Every man, upon this ſuppoſition, being 
a ſecond ſelf to another, would truſt all his intereſts to 
the diſcretion of every man; without jealouſy, without 


partition, without diſtinction. And the whole human 


race would form only one family; where all would lie 


in common, and be uſed freely, without regard to pro- 
perty; but cautiouſly too, with as entire regard to the 
neceſſities of each individual, as if our own. ne. 
were moſt intimately concerned. | 


Tn the preſent. diſpoſition. of the 8 An it 
would, perhaps, be difficult to find compleat inſtances of 


ſuch enlarged affections; but ſtill we may obſerve, that 
the caſe of families approaches towards it; and the 
| feron; ger 


a: though the decelſtjes of human 
race continue: the ſame as at preſent, yet the mind is ſo , 
enlarged; and ſo replete with friendſhip and generoſity, 
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ſtronger the mutual benevolence is among the individa- 
als, the nearer it approaches; till all diſtinction of pro- 
perty be, in a great meaſure, loſt and confoanded among 
them. Between married perſons, the cement of friend- 
ſuhip is by the laws ſuppoſed ſo ſtrong as to aboliſh all 
diviſion of poſſeſſions, and has often, in reality, the force 

| rain to 5 Aud it obſervable, * * 


„„ 8 


: flamed into extravagance, the ee of goods has 


© frequently been attempted ; and nothing but experience 


of its inconveniencies, from the returning or diſguiſed 
ſelfiſhneſs of men, could make the imprudent fanatics 

adopt anew the ideas of juſtice and of ſeparate property. 
Zo true is it that this virtue derives its exiſtence entirely 
from its neceſſary wink to the n and enn ſtate 
. of mankinßc. 

IT o make this truth more evident, 41 us totes the 
foregoing ſuppoſitions; and, carrying every thing to the 
oppoñte extreme, conſider what would be the effect of 
| theſe new ſituations. Suppoſe a ſociety to fall into ſuch 
want of all common neceſlaries, that the utmoſt fruga- 

lity and induſtry cannot preſerve the greater number 
from periſhing, and the whole from extreme miſery; It 
will readily, I believe, be admitted, that the ſtrict laws 
of juſtice are ſuſpended, in ſuch a preſſing emergence, 
and give place to the ſtronger motives of neceſſity and 
; felf. preſervation. Is it any crime, after a ſhipwreck, to 
ſeize whatever means or inſtrument ef ſafety one can 
lay hold of, without regard to former limitations of pro- 
perty? Or if a city beſieged were periſhing with hunger; 
can we imagine, that men will ſee any means of preſer- 
vation before them, and loſe their lives, from a ſcrupu- 
lous regard to what, in other ſituations, would be the 
rules of equity and juſtice ? The USE and TENDEN- 

| - AS GY 
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or of that db is to procure bappineſs and ſeourity, 


by preſerving order in ſociety > But where the ſociety 
is ready to periſh from extreme neceſſity, no greater 
evil can be dreaded from violence and injuſtiee; and 
every man may now provide for himſelf by all the means, 


vhieh prudence can dictate, or humanity permit. The 


public, even in leſs urgent neceſſities, opens granaries, 
without the conſent of proprietors; as juſtly ſuppoſing, 
that the authority of magiſtracy may, conſiſtent with e- | 


| quity, extend'ſo far: But were any number of men to 
aſſemble, without the tye of laws or civil juriſdiction; 
would an equal partition of bread in a famine, though 


effected by power and even Wert E cane as eri- 
minal or injurious 

Suppoſe likewiſe, that it ſhoult be a Wee man's 
fate to fall into the ſociety of ruffians; remote from the 


; protection of laws and government; what conduct muſt 


he embrace in that melancholy fituation? He ſees ſuck 
a deſperate rapaciouſneſs prevail; ſuch a diſregard to 
equity, ſuch contempt of order, ſuch ſtupid blindneſs to 


future conſequences, as muſt immediately have the moſt 


tragieal eoneluſion, and muſt terminate in deſtruction to 
the greater number, and in a total diſſolution of ſociety - 
to the reſt; He, mean while, can have no other expedi- 

ent than to arm himſelf, to whomever the ſword: he 
ſeizes, or the buckler, may belong: To make proviſion 
of all means of defence and ſecurity : And his particu- 


lar regard to juſtice being no longer of USE to his own 


ſafety or that of others, he muſt conſult the diftates of 
felf· preſervation alone, without concern for thoſe: who 
no longer merit his care and attention, 
When any man, even in political ſociety, debe 
himſelf, by his eritnes, obnoxious to the public, he is 
puniſhed by the laws in his goods "OY perſon ;- that is, 


the 


a $E\gF109n m 


the ordinary rules of. juſtice are, with regard to him, 


ſuſpended for a moment, and it becomes equitable to i in- 


fli& on him, for the Bengſit of ſociety, what, otherwiſe, 


he could not ſuffer without wrong or injury. _ 
be rage and violence of public war; what is it but a 


ſaſpenſion of juſtice among the warring parties, who per- 
ceive, that this virtue is now no longer of any v/e or ad- 


vantage to them? The laws of war, which then ſucceed 
to thoſe of equity and juſtice, are rules calculated for 
the advantage and utility of that particular ſtate, in which 


men are now placed. And were a civilized nation en- 


gaged with barbarians, who obſerved no rules even of 


war; the former muſt alſo ſuſpend their obſervance of 


them, where they no longer ſerve to any purpoſe ; and 
muſt render every action or rencounter as bloody and 
pernicious as poſſible to the firſt aggreſſors. 

Thus, the rules of equity or juſtice depend entirely 


on the particular ſtate and condition, in which men are 


placed, and owe their origin and exiſtence to that UTI- 
LITY, which reſults to the public from their ftri& and 
regular obſervance. Reverſe, in any conſiderable cir- 


cumſtance, the condition of men: Produce extreme 
_ abundance or extreme neceſlity: Implant in the human 


breaſt perfect moderation and humanity, or perfect ra- 


|  paciouſneſs and malice: By rendering juſtice totally 
uſcleſs, you thereby totally deſtroy its e and ſuſ- 


pend its obligation upon mankind. 


The common ſituation of ſociety is a Weiten amidſt | 
all theſe extremes. We are naturally partial to ourſelves, 
'and to our friends; but are capable of learning the ad- 


vantage reſulting from a more equitable conduct. Few 
enjoyments are given us from the open and liberal hand 


of nature; but by art, labour, and induſtry, we can ex- 


— 8 
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tract them in great abundance. . Hence the ideas of pro- 
perty become neceſſary in all civil ſociety: Hence juſ- 
tice derives its uſefulneſs to the public: And hence 
alone ariſes its merit and moral obligation. | 
Theſe concluſions are ſo natural and obvious, it 
they have not eſcaped even the poets, in their deſcrip- 
tions of the felicity, attending the golden age or the 
reign of SaTvurn. The ſeaſons, in that firſt period of 
nature, were ſo temperate, if we credit theſe agreeable 
fictions, that there was no neceſlity for men to provide 
themſelves with clothes and houſes, as a ſecurity againſt 
the violence of heat and cold: The rivers fiowed with 
wine and milk: The oaks yielded honey; and nature 
ſnontaneouſly produced her greateſt delicacies. Nor were 
theſe the chief advantages of that happy age. Tempeſts 
were not alone removed from nature; but thoſs more 
furious tempeſts were unknown to human breaſts, which 
note cauſe ſuch uproar, and engender ſuch confuſion. 
Avarice, ambition, cruelty, ſelfiſhneſs, were neves heard 
of: Cordial affeQion, compaſſion, ſympathy, were the 
only movements with which the mind was yet acquaint- 
ed. Even the punctilious diſtinction of mine and thine 
was baniſhed from among that happy race of mortals, 
and carried with it the very notion of ae _ ob- 
ligation, juſtice and injuſtice. 
This poetical fiction of the golden age is, in Rot re- 
ſpects, of a piece with the philoſophical fiction of the fate 
of nature; only that the former is repreſented as the moſt 
charming and moſt peaceable condition, which can paſ- 
ſibly be imagined; whereas the latter is painted out as a 
ſtate of mutual war and violence, attended with the moſt 
extreme neceſſity. On the firſt origin of mankind, we 
| are told, their ignorance and ſavage nature were ſo pre- 
* that * could give no mutual truſt, but muſt 


each 


— 
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| each depend/upon higfelf. and his.own. force or cunning 
| for protection and ſecurity. / No law was heard of: No 
rule of juſtice: known: No d iſt inct ĩon of property re- 


garded: Power was the only meaſure of right; and a 
perpetual war of all againſt all was the reſult n 
untamed ſelfiſhneſs and barbarit / 

Whether ſuch a condition of — nature K ever 
exiſt, or if it did, could continue ſo long as to merit the 


appellation of a. fate, may juſtly be doubted. Men are 
neceſſarily born in a family- ſociety, at leaſt ; and are 


trained up by their parents to ſome rule of conduR and 
behaviour. But this muſt be admitted, that, if ſuch a 
ſtate of mutual war and violence was ever real, the ſuſ. 
penſion of all laws of juſtice, from their abſolute i inuti- 


 lity, is a neceſſary and infallible conſequence. - 


The more we vary our views of human life, and the 


newer and more unuſual the lights are, in which we ſur. | 


vey it, the more ſhall we be convinced, that the origin 
here aGigned for the virtue of juſtice is yy and nd 
factory. | Ae þ-5 

Were there a ſpecies of 4 creatures, ates with 
men, which, though rational, were poſſeſſed of ſuch in- 


| ferior ſtrength, both of body and mind, that they were 


incapable of all refiſtance, and could never, upon the 


higheſt provocation, make us feel the effects of their 
reſentment; the neceſſary conſequence, 1 think, is, that 


we ſhould be bound, by the laws of humanity, to give 


gentle uſage to theſe creatures, but ſhould not, properly 
ſpeaking, lie under any reſtraint of juſtice with regard 
to them, nor could they poſſeſs. any right or property, 


excluſive of ſuch arbitrary lords. Our intercourſe with 
them: rag not be called ſociety, which Os a de 
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F 
ſervile abedience on the other. Whatever we covet, 
they muſt inſtantly reſign: Our permiſſion is the only 
tenure, by which they hold their poſſeſions Our com- 
paſſion and kindneſs the only check, by which they curb. 
our lawleſs will: And as no inconvenience ever reſults 
from the exerciſe of a power, ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in na- 
ture, the reſtraints: of juſtice and property, being totally 
helge, would never hover _ in fo. un ann 
dera p. 

This is plainly: the ere nene 6 | 
e and how far theſe may be ſaid to poſſeſs reaſon, 
] leave it to others to determine. The great ſuperiori- 
ty of civilized Euxorzaxs above barbarous InDIans, 
tempted us to imagine ourſelves on the ſame footing with 
regard to them, and made us throw off all reſtraints of 
juſtice, and even of humanity, in our treatment of them. 
In many nations, the female ſex are reduced to like ſla- 
very, and are rendered incapable of all property, in op- 
poſition to their lordly maſters. But though the males, 
when united, have, in all countries, bodily force ſufſi- 
cient to maintain this ſevere tyranny; yet ſuch are the 
infinuation, addreſs, and charms of their fair compa- 
nions, that women are commonly able to break the con- 
federacy, and ſhare with the woe oa: = the ber A _ 
privileges of ſociety. . 

Were the human e fo beast * nature as 555 
each individual poſſeſſed within himſelf every faculty, 
requiſite: bath for his own preſervation and for the pro- 
pagation of his kind: Were all ſociety and intercourſe 
cut off hetween man and man; by the primary intention 
of the Supreme Creator: It ſeems evident, that ſo ſoli- 
tary a being would be as much incapable of juſtice, as 
of farin diſcourſe and oonverintion. Where bn re- 

gards 
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base ne At: 
they would never „ dtrecr the conduct of an y reaſonable 
man. The hefdlong Sure of ine paſſians w 8 be 
üture conſequences 8. And 

poſl * to love bimfelf . and 

— —— himfelf and his owh aft vity for : fafery 
and happineſs, he would, on every oecaſion, to the. ut 
moſt of his power, challenge the preference. above every 


other being, to none of which he'ls bound by e any t ties, 


either of nature or of intereſt. _ 

- But ſuppoſe the conjunction of the ſexes is ve eltabtih- 
ed in nature, a family immediately ariſes; and particu- 
lar rules being found requiſite for its ſubſiſtence, theſe 
are immediately embraced; though without <ompre- 
hending the reſt of mankind within their preſcriptions. 


| Suppoſe, chat ſeveral families unite” together into one 


ſociety; which is totally Gisjoined from all others, the 


rules, which preſerve pence and order, enlarge them- 


ſelves to the utmoſt extent of that ſociety ; 'but becom- 


ing then entirely uſeleſs, loſe their forte when carried 


one ep farther. - But again ſuppoſe, that ſeveral diſtinet 
ſocieties maintain a kind of intereourſe for mutual con- 


venience and advantage, the boundaries of juſtice fill 


grow larger, in proportion to the largeneſs of men's views, 
and the force of their mutual connexions, Hiſtory, ex- 


perienee, reaſon ſufficiently inſtrudt us in this natural 


progreſs of human ſentiments, and in the gradual enlarge- 


ment of our regards to juſtice, in proportion as we become | 
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We eee poſſeſſed of reaſon, 


but unacquainted with human nature, deliberates with 
himſelf what RULES of juſtice or property would beſt 
promote public intereſt, and eſtabliſh peace and ſecurity: 
among mankind: His moſt obvious thought would be, 
to aſſign the largeſt poſſeſſion to the moſt. extenſive vir 
tue, and give every one the power of doing good, pro- 
portioned to his inclination. In a perfect theocraey, 
where a being, inſinitely intelligent, governs by partiou- 
lar volitions, this rule would certainly have place, and 
might ſerye to the wiſeſt purpoſes: Bot were mankind to 
execute ſuch a law; ſo great 3 of merit, 
both from its natural obſcurity, and rom the ſelf-conceit 
of each. individual; zbie no determingts; adds: 
would ever reſult from it; and the total diſſolntion wal 
ſociety muſt be the immediate conſequence. | Fanatics 
may ſuppoſe, that dominion is founded on grace, and that 
ſaints alone inherit the earth; but thecivilmagiſtrate very 
juſtly puts theſe ſublime theoriſts on the ſame footing 
with common robbers, and teaches them by the ſevereſt | 
diſcipline, that a rule, which, in ſpeculation, may ſeem 
the moſt; advantageous to ſociety, may yet be found i in 
practice, totally pernicious/and deſtructiv. 
That there were religious fanatics ofthis kind in Exe» 
LAND, during the civil wars, we learn from hiſtory; 
though it is probable, that the obvious tendency of theſe 
principles excited ſuch horror. in mankind; as ſoon 
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| ſelves, as well as uſeful to human ſotiet r,. 


It muft, indeed, be confeſſed, eee 6% lberal : 


that, were all her preſents equally divided 


e ſpecies, and improved by art and induſtry, 
every individual would enjoy all the neceſſaries, and even | 


moſt of the comforts of life; nor would ever-be hable to 
any ills, but ſuch as might accidentally. ariſe from the 
ſickly, frame and conſtitution. of his body. It muſt «Ho 
be confeſſed, that, wherever we depart from thi equality, 
we-rob the poor of more ſatisfaQion, than we add tothe 
rich, and that the flight gratification of a friyol 
© nity, in one individual, frequently coſts more than e 
to many families, and even provinces. It may appear 
withal, that the rule of equality, as it would be highly 
aſeſul, is not altogether imprafiicable 51 hut has taken. 
| place, at leaſt in an imperfect degree, in ſame republics; 
particularly, that of SpaRTA; where it was attended, it 
is ſaid, with the moſt beneficial conſequences. Not to 
mention, that the AGRARIAN. laws, ſo f eque claimed 
in Roux, and carried into execution in many Greek 
cities, proceeded, all of them, _—_— Ws the 
utility ol this prinziples... I eee CES 

1; Hes: ane domm 1 


us, that, however — theſe How of perfect equality 


1. 7, at bott „ impracticnble z and 


er. mer not 1 be extremely pernicious to human 


poi 5s ever ſo equal, men i different 
| degrees of art, care and is will e break 
agile 2 A. ; AT "that 


voidable to che Whole community; Tue weft rf gorous 


its firſt appearance; and the 'moſt ſevere ju 


* 
d 
an 
1 
ak 


at 


dees e to the moſt exttemie 1 
of preventing want and beggaty in a few, renter irons 


inquifition'tov' i is requiſite to watch "evi 


puniſh and redreſs it. But beſides, be nent ache. 
rity muſt ſoon degene rate into tyrar 
with great partia ities ; who can — — pofleſed of 


it, in fuch 1 ftuation 45 is" here ſuppoſed? Perfeft equs- 


all power nearly to à level, as well as pröpertx. 
We may bonclude, therefbre, that, in order to eſtab- 


liſh Taws for the regulation of property; we muff be ac⸗- 


quaitited with' the nature and ſituation of man z. muſt re- 
jet appearances, which may be falſe, though ſpefious ; 
and muff fearch for thoſe rules, which are, on the whole, 
moſt ufe Jul and beneficial: Vulgar Tenſe and fight expe· 
rience are fufficient for thits purpole; where men give 
not way to too ſelfiſh avidity, or too extenſi ve enthuſiaſm. 
Who Tees not, for inſtance, that whatever 1 produced 
improved by a man's art or induſtry ought, Tor ever, 
to be ſecured tg Him, in order to give encouragement to 
ſuch 2%! habits and accompliſiments?” That the pro- 
perty ought alſo to deſcend to children and relations; for 
the ſame #/zfu7 purpoſe?” That it may be alienated. by - 
conſent, in order to beget that commerce and intercourſe; 
which is fo beneficial to" Human ſociety * And that all 
contracts aud promiſes ought carefully to be fulfilled, in, 
order to Tecure mutual trüſt and confidence, by — 


the general jntereft'of mankind is ſo much promoted? os 
Examine the writers on the laws of nature; and you” 
will always find, that, whatever principles they ſet out 
. V with, 
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244 SECTION 11. 
with, they are ſure to terminate here at laſt, and to af. 


ſign, as the ultimate reaſon for every rule which they 


| ellabliſh, the convenience and neceſſities of mankind. 

A conceſſion thus extorted, in oppoſition. to ſyſtems, hag 
more er * if it * been one in Re 
of them. 7 | 


What ee ae eee could writers ever give, 


1 Wim this. muſt be mine and that yours; fince uninſtruct- 
ed nature, ſurely, never made any ſuch diſtinction? The 


ohjects, which receive thoſe appellations, are, of them. 


_ ſelves, foreign to us; they are totally dizjoined-and ſe- 
parated from us; and nothing but the al inter 


of ſociety can form the connexion. . my 8 | 
Sometimes, the intereſts of ſopiety may e 2 . 


of juſtice in a particular caſe; but may nat determine 


any particular rule, among ſeveral, which are all equal- 


| ly beneficial. In that caſe, the ſlighteſt analogies are 


laid hold of, in order to prevent that indifference and 


ambiguity, which would be the ſource of perpetual diſ- 
ſention. Thus poſſeſſion alone, and firſt poſſeſſion, is * 
poſed to convey property, where nobody elſe has 
preceding claim and pretenſion, Mapy of the 8 


of lawyers are of this analogical nature, and 1 on 
very flight connexions of the imagination. 


Does any one ſcruple, in extraordinary 0 to vio- 
late all regard to the private property of individuals, 
and ſacrifice to public intereſt à diſtinftion, which had 


been eftabliſhed for the ſake of that intereſt? The ſafety 


of the people is the- ſupreme law: All other particular | 


laws are ſubordinate to it, and dependant on it: And if, 


in the common gourſe of things, they be followed and : 


regarded; it is only becauſe the public ſafety and in- 


teren commonly n ſo un and e an Nau 


niſtration. 
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nie both e 2 | analogy fail, and leave the 
laws of juſtice in total uncertainty. Thus, it is highly ; 
requiſite, that preſcription or long poſſeſſion ſhould oon 1 
vey property; but what number of days, or months, or 
years ſhould be ſufficient for that purpoſe, it is impoſlible 
for reaſon alone to determine. Civil Jaws here ſupply 


4 


5 the place of the natural code, and aſſign different terms 

* for preſcription, according to the different utilities pro- 

8 poſed by the legiſlator. Bills of exchange and promiſ- 

; ſory notes, by the laws of moſt countries, preſcribe ſoon= 

| er than bonds, ee ra ere ating 
formal nature. i #f 

; In general, we may TH that e e of FER : 

- perty are ſubordinate to the authority of civil laws, 

4 which extend, reſtrain, modify, and alter the rules of ne- 

- tural juſtice, according to the particular convenience of 

d each community. The laws have, or ought to have, a 

[. conſtant reference to the conſtitution of government, the _ 

» | manners, the climate, the religion, the commerce, the 


, fituation of each ſociety. A late author of genius, as 
ps well as learning, bas proſecuted this ſubjeR at large, 
on and has eſtabliſhed, from theſe principies, a ſyſtem of po- 
litical knowledge, which abounds in pee eee 


o- liant thoughts, and is not wanting in ſolidity®. 
ls, | What ts a man's property ? Any thing, which it is los- 
ad ful for him, and for him alone, to uſe. But what onde _ 
wy | have we, by which we can diftinguiſh theſe objefs? Here 

lar we muſt have recourſe to ſtatutes, cuſtoms, precedents, | 
if, analogies, and a hundred other eircumſtances; fome of 


nd WY which are conſtant and inflexible, ſome variable and at- 
in- ditrary. But the ultimate point, in which they all pro- 
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man e Where this enters tios inte cen eration, + 
. nothing can best more whimſical, unnstural, and even 
ſuperſtitious, . all or moſt of Fila of juſtier and 
of propert 7. e 4 
Thoſe, who ridicule Water ſoperſticionss undd expoſe 
the folly of particular regards to meats, days, places, 
poſtures, apparel, have an eaſy taſk; while they conſider 
all the qualities and relations of the objects, and diſoover 
no adequate cauſe for that affection or antipathy, vene- 
ration or horror, which have ſo mighty an influence over 
à conũderahle part of mankind. A Srnran would have 
| flarved rather than taſte pigeon; an Eorertan would 
not have approached bacon: But if theſe ſpecies of food 
de examined by the ſenſes of fight; ſmell;/or-taſte; or 
forutinized by the ſciences of chymiſtry, iſtry, medicine, or 
"phyſics; no difference is ever found/between them and 
any other ſpecies, - nor can that--preciſe/cireumſtance'be 
pitched on, which may afford a juſt foundation for the 
religious paſſion. A fowl on Thurſday is lawful food; 
on Friday abominable: Eggs, in this houſe, and in this 
dioceſe, are permitted during Lent; a hundred, paces 
farther, to eat them is à damnable fins This * 
building, yeſterday was profane; to-day, hy the mutt 
ing of certain words, it has become holy and . 
Such refleQtions as theſe; in the mouth of à philoſopher, 
one may ſafely ſay, are too obvious to have any influ- 
ence; becauſe they muſt always, to eder y man, occur at 
rſt ſight; and where they eee ane 
they are ſurely obſtructed by education, prejudice, and 
paſſion, not by ignorance or miſtake. 23 eee 
It may appear to a careleſs view, tele 2 too ab- 
Kracted reflection, that there enters a like fi erſt 
into all the ſentiments of juſtice ; and that, if a man ex- 
| poſe its object, or .what we call property, to the ſame 
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00 by moral ſentiment.” I may lawfullytiouriſh myſelf | 


e e 


re — but a man, ee Ve 55 


niagical ſyllables, has now rendered it fit for my ufe and 


ſerviees . Were this houſe placed in the neighbouring 
territory, it had been immoral for me to dwell in it; but 
being built on this fide the river, it is ſubject to a Ai 
rent municipal law, and, by its becoming mine, 1 incur 
no blame or cenſure. The ſame ſpecies of reaſoning, it 
may be thought, which ſo ſucceſsfully expoſes ſ uperfti- | 
tion, is alſo applicable to juſtice; nor is it 'pollible, i in 
the one caſe, more than in the other, to point out, in 
| hat preciſe quality or circumſtance, Which is 
the foundation of the ſentiment. * Donn, AG 
But there is this material differe ice between. per ſti. 
tion and juflice, that the former is frivolous, uſeleſs, and 
© butdenſome; the latter is abſolutely requiſite to the wells - 
being 6f mankind, and exiſtence of focievy. When we 
abſtratt from this circumſtante (for it is too apparent 
ever to be overlooked) it muſt be confeſſed; that all re- 
gards to right and property, ſeem entirely without foun- 
dation, as much as the groſſeſt and moſt vulgar ſuperſti- 
tion. Were the intereſis of ſociety nowiſe concerned, be 
it is as unintelli gible, why another's articulating certain 


founds implyiag conſent, ſhould change the nature ol 


my actions With regard to a particular obje&, as why 


the reciting of a liturgy by a prieſt, in a certain habit 
and poſture, ſhould dedicate a heap of brick and timber, 
and render 3 Wt thenceforth and for ever, ſacred®,” Rp 5 
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| tends lo promote public veility, and to;ſupport civil fo- 
_ cietyz. the ſentiment of juſtice is either derived from our 


: other appetites, reſentment, love of life, attachment to 


ü and is not aſcertained by any argument or reflection. 
But who is there that evet heard of ſuch an iuſtinct? 


a sarko mW. 


muſt acquire e a Prue rea- 


—_— Far; what ſtronger e ee ee 


ane nt and vin am arrive ut gn. 


"the regard-i is, bich is paid to chat . 


The dilemma ſeems obyious : As juſtice 30 


refleQting en that tendency, or, like: hunger, thirſt,” and 


, ing, and other paſſions, ariſes from a ſimple origi- 
nal inflin@ is the human breaſt, which nature has im- 
planted for like falatary purpoſes. E the latter be the 


eaſe; it follows, that property; which is the object of juſ- 


tice, is alſo diſtinguiſhed by a ſimple, original inſtinct, 


Or is this a ſubject, in which new diſcoveries can be 


made? We may as well expect to diſcover, in the body, 


rere ins defect e . 
all mankind. ks 


0 But eee pr 


to ſay, that nature, by an inſtinRtive ſentiment, diſtin- 
| guilhes property, yet in reality we ſhall find, that there 


are required for that purpoſe ten thouſand different in- 


inge, and theſe. employed about objects of the greateſt 
3 intrieacy and niceſt diſcernment. For when a definition of 
property is required, that relation is found to reſolve itſelf 
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8 ST without cruſting anything to the Hens: 


tion of his reaſon ? -/ fs Ret ity eh; 


3 though al this were admired, ie would mor | 
NN 133 i in ian, ee 
cognize-the authority of Kings and-ſenates, and mark all 
the boundaries of their juriſdiftion ? Judges too, even 
allowed, for the ſake of peace and order, to have deciſive. 
authority, and ultimately to determine property. Have 
we original, innate ideas of pretors. and chancellors and 
juries ? Who ſees not, that all theſe e ariſe. 


merely from the neceſſities of human ſociety? 1 


All birds of the ſame ſpecies in every age bi ra) 
try. build their neſts alike: In this we ſee the force of 
inſtinct. Men in different times and places, frame their 
houſes differently : : Here we perceive. the influence of 
reaſon and cuſtom. A. like inference may be drawn 
from comparing the n of en, and the, mow] 


tution of property. . .- 


How great ſoever the Wee 01 We <0 it 


muſt be confeſſed, that their chief out-lines pretty regu- 


larly/coneur; - becauſe the purpoſes, to which they tend, 
are every where exactly ſimilar. In like manner, all 
_ have a roof * wells, windows and chimneys; 

7: | e een 
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"on which, 1 _ is the influence of education and : ac. 
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though diverſified: | 


de parpoſes of tar, died. — — | 
ſeover not more plainly their origin 


of human life, diſec 
from reaſon and reflection, than do thofe of the former, 
Which point all to a like end. e e e 13 
I I need not mention the variations, which al the rules 
of property receive from the fitter turns and count 


tions of law-topics and vein There is no poſſi 
4 © biliey of _—_— _—_ e p che notion 


original inſtincts. 7 e 


„ coliſcions 


8 en — refletion 6 perdicivics conſequen- 
ces of it. The views the moſt familiar to us are apt, for 


that very reaſon, to eſcape us; and what we have very 


frequently performed from certain motives, we are * 
| likewiſe to eontinue mechanically, without recalling, on 
every occaſion, the refle&ions, which firſt determined us. 


The convenience, or rather neceſſity, which leads to juſ- 
tice, is ſo univerſal, and every where points fo much to 
the fame rules, that the habit takes place in all ſocieties; 
and it is not without ſome ſcrutiny, that we are able to 
aſcertain its true origin. The matter, however, i is not 
ſo obfcure, but that, even in common life, we have, 


every moment, recourſe t6 the principle of public utili- 
ty, and aſk, What muft become of the world, if ſuch prac- | 


tices prevail? How could ſociety ful under ſuch diſor- 
ders: Were the diſt inction or ſeparation of poſſeſſions 


entirely uſeleſs, can any one a ir ever Sore 


have eigen in i ſociety? of OY REI: 


wh or formt 5 5 "bx, 
Thus we 8 upon the whole, 0 han attained à 


l Nba] e of the force of that principle here inſiſted on, 
and can determine what degree of eſteem or moral ap- 
a probation may reſult from reſlections on public intereſt 


and utility. The peceſlity of juſtice to the ſupport of 


ſociety is the SOLE foundation of that virtue; and 


ſince no moral excellence is more highly eſteemed, we 


may conclude, that this circumſtance of uſefulneſs has, 
in general, the ſtrongeſt energy, and moſt entire com- 
mand over our ſentiments. It muſt, therefore, be the 
ſource of a conſiderable part of the merit aſcribed to hu- 
manity, benevolence, friendſhip, public ſpirit, and other 
ſocial virtues of that ſtamp ; z as it is the SOLE ſource | 


of the moral approbation paid to fidelity, juſtice, vera- 


x city, integrity, a and thoſe other eſtimable and uſeful qua- 


lities and principles. It is entirely agreeable to the 
rules of philoſopby, and even of common reaſon ;. where 
any principle has been found to have a great force-and 
energy in one inſtance, to aſeribe to it a like energy in 


all ſimilar inſtances. This indeed i is Newron' s. chief 


rule of fe al FT IOT R WEL. 


89 


* Principia lib. iii. 


"db or ' POLITICAL SOCIETY. 


CCC 
times, the firong intereſt, which binds him to the . 
obſervance of juſtice and equity, and ffrength of nid [ 


ſufficient to perſevere in a ſteady adherence to a general 
and a diſtant intereſt, in oppoſition to the allurements of 
preſent pleaſure and advantage; there had never, in that 
caſe, been any ſuch thing as government or political ſo- 
ciety, but each man, following his natural liberty, had 
lived in entire peace and harmony with all others. What 
need of poſitive law, where natural juſtice is, of itſelf, 
2 ſufficient reſtraint? Why create magiſtrates, where 
there never ariſe-any diſorder or iniquity? Why abridge 
our native freedem, when, in every inſtance, the utmoſt 
exertion of. it is found innocent and beneficial? It is 
evident, that, if government were totally uſeleſs, it neyer 
could have place, and that tho SOLE foundation of the 
duty of ALLEGIANCE is the advantage, which it 
procures en by mme, b 
mankind. 0 
When Ane cetiblnd dt aint ad 
maintain a great intercourſe together, a new ſet of rules 
are immedistely diſcovered to be »/zfu/ in that particular | 
Ws and dingy _— under the title f 
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and kingd 


which would: only be 0 1 
they were not found, by experienc have ſo N 
ence and authority But here —̃ — 
kingdoms and individuals. Human nature cannot, by 
any means; ſubſiſt, without the en e an eep aN 


i F 4 
* * * i 


Py 


% s eh wa" 
LAWS 1 NATIONS. Of this kind are, he fa. 


ar her arms, an war; with e . — 
which are any calculated for: the advantage of ſtates 
are not entirely ſuſpended among political ſocieties.” All 
princes pretend a regard to the rights of other princes; 
and os, 0 | 


in their intercourſe wi 
The rules d juſtice, ſuch as prevail 


ao duft, nn | 


gard paid to — juice, + Diſorder, 
confuſion, the war of all againſt all; are the neceſſary 


conſequenees of ſueh a licentious conduct. But nations 
can fubſiſt without intercourſe. They may even ſubſiſt; 


in ſome degree, under a general war. The obſervance 


of juſtice, though uſeful among them, is not guarded by 


ſo ſtrong a neceſſity as among individuals; and the moral 
obligation holds proportion with the fun th. All poli- 


ticians will allow, and moſt philoſophers, that REA 


SONS of STATE may, in partieular emergencies, 


diſpence with the rules of juſtioe, and invalidate any 
treaty or alliance, where the ſtrict obſeryance of it would 
be prejudicial, in a conſiderable degree, to either of the 
contracting parties. But nothing leſs than the moſt ex- 
treme neceſſity, it is confeſſed; can” juſtify individuals 
in a breach of ny: or a ene 105 the properties 5 


of otic ro. 1 >, | 25 21418 4 EOS 4s 
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is ate mmonwealth, ſac OILY | 
republic of, old, or the Swiss Cantons and United Pro- 
vines in modern terms; as the league has here a pecu- 
liar utility, the conditions of union have a peculiar ſacred- 
neſs and authority, and a violation of them would be re- 
garded as no leſs, or even as GEO, thin any „ 
private injury or injuſtice. | 0 5 | - 105 
The long and helpleſs 9 of ago tehultey 1 8 1 
combination of parents for the ſubſiſtence of their young; 555 
and that combination requires the virtue of CHASTE 
TY or fidelity to the marriage bed.” Without ſuch a 
utility, it will readily. be owned, He n LY pare 
would never haus been thought of“. "The ee 
An infidelity of this nature is much 1 more e 4 
in woman than in men. Hence the laws of chaſtity are 
much ſtricter over the one ſex than over the other.. 
| Theſe rules have all a reference to generation; and yet 
women paſt child- bearing are no more ſuppoſed to be 
exempted from them than thoſe in the flower of their 
youth. and heauty. General rules are often extended be- 
yond the principle, whence they firſt ariſe; and this in 
all matters of taſte and ſentiment. It is a vulgar ſtory ; 
at Pakts, that, during the rage of the Misstsstrrl, 2 
hump-backed fellow went every day into the Run BE 
Quinceneorx, Where the ſtock-jobbers met in great | | 
crowds, and was well paid for allowing tliem to A 
uſe of his hump as adeſk, in order to fign their contracts l 
upon ite Would the fortune, which he raiſed by t this 3 
expedient, make him a handſome fellow; though it be 8 
confeſſed, that ' perſonal beauty ariſes very much from 
ideas of utility? The imagination is influenced by aſſo- 5 
ciao ol, ern why: 1 they ie at "ub 12 8 7 


* py. 8 


| 


* 


che preſent caſe of chaſtity, that the exac 
would be pernicious to the you ; 


tinually foreſeeing that a certain, time. would bring them | 


the liberty of indulgence, would naturally dvance 
rears and ON more lightly of this whole ay, fo 
© Thoſe who live in ** farms Sil Pear. reque! 


| opportunities e 


preſerye purity of manners, were marriage allowed, 
among the neareſt relations, or any intercourſe of love 
between them ratified by law and cuſtom, . INCEST, 
| therefore, being ernicioi in a ſuperior, legree, has alſo 
2 2 ſuperior turpitude and moral deformity annexed to it. 

© What i is the reaſon, why, by the ATHENIAN laws, one 
 wight marry a balf-fiſter by the father, but pot by zhc 
mother ? Plainly this; The manners of the Arakvi- 
Aus were ſo reſerved, that a man Was never peri 
to approach the women's apartment, even in the ſame 
family, unleſs where he viſited his own. mother, His 


. ſtep · mother and her children were as much ſhut up 


from bim as the women of any other family, and there 
was as little danger of any criminal correſpondence be- 


' tween them. Uncles and nieces, for a like reaſon might 


marry at Aras; but neither theſe, nor half. brothers 
and ſifters, could contract that alliance at Rous, where 
the intercourſe was more open between the ſexes, Pub- 
lie utility is the cauſe of all theſe variations. 
To repeat, to a man's prejudice, any thing that. . 
ed him in private converſation, or to make any ſuch 


uſe of his private letters, is highly blamed. The free 


and ſocial intercourſe of minds muſt be extremely check. 
ed, where no ſuch rules of * gre — 


- io, . 


ion 25 — to e | 70 2 way add, in 


nie e 
— . * 1 ”» 33 
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pan; 8 e Bete 
Theſe ſtories, in paſſing from hand to hand, and r 


E pos +. and produce animoſities and quarrels 


* . 


*. mn * 


. 8 


all the uſual: variations, frequently come. about wo. SED 


n eee en be 


To pry 3 5 — . . *. 


of others, to play the ſpy upon. their words and looks - 
and actions; what habits more i inconvenient in en + 
What habits, of conſequence, more blameable? 5 
This principle is alſo the foundation of moſt . of the 
laws of good manners; a kind of leſſer morality, calcu- 1 
lated for the eaſe of company and converſation. Too .. 
much or too little ceremony are both blamed, and every 
thing, which promotes elle, ROW: va, For. 
arity, is uſeful and laudable. -. | | 
Conſtancy in friendſhips, geen . Why 
ties, is commendable, and is requiſite to ſupport truſt . 
and good / correſpondence in ſociety... But in places of 
general, though caſual. concourſe, where the purſuit of 
health and pleaſure brings people promiſcuouſly toge 
ther, public conveniency has diſpenſed with this maxim; 
and g lm en eee aj converſatien 
f dropping af. 


N wit er 
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Even in ſocieties, which are eſtabliſhed 0 on priaciples 
the moſt immoral, and the moſt deſtructive to the inter 


branch 


reſts of the general ſociety, there are required certain PI Sy 


rules, which a ſpecies of falſe honour, as well as private - 
intereſt, engages the members to obſerve. . Robbers and 
pirates, it has often been remarked, could not maintain. 
Vor. H. „ 1 mu 
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diſtributive juſtice among themſelves, and A thoſe 

laws of equity, muy 1 oy be ang nd hm the * 

of mankind. © n „ 
I hate a drinking e wo Gabe So, 


who never forgets.” The follies of the laſt debauch 
| ſhould be buried in eternal oblivion, in damn * 
fall ſcope to the follies of the next. t 

Among nations, where an immoral gallantry, if ©0- 
 vered with a thin veil of myſtery, is, in ſome degree, 
apthorifed by cuſtom, there immediately ariſe 4 ſet of 
rules, calculated for the conveniency of that attachment. 
The famous court or parliament of love in Pov Nc 
" decided all difficult caſes of this nature. 

10 ſocieties for play, there are laws required for the 
conduct of the game; and theſe laws are different in 
each game. The foundation, 1 own, of ſuch ſocieties is 
| frivolous; and the laws are, in a great meaſure, though 
dot altogether, capricious and arbitrary. So far is there 
a material difference between them and the rules of juſ- 
tice, fidelity, and loyalty. The general ſocieties of men 
are abſolutely requiſite for the ſubſiſtence of the ſpecies; 
and the public convenciency, which regulates morals, is 
' inviolably eſtabliſhed in the nature of man, and of the 
world, in which he lives. The compariſon, therefore, | 

in theſe reſpects, is very imperfect. We may only learn 
e it the neceſlity of rules, wherever = men 125 any 
| intercourſe with each other. 

They cannot even paſs each . on 0 . lit 


out rules. Waggoners, coachmen, and poſtilions have 


principles, by which they give the way; and theſe are 
, chiefly founded on mutual eaſe and convenience. Some 
times Lan they Fre e 85 leut . on 2 


LS os Por rica Sccirrr. 259 


* 


kind of capricious analogy, like _ of the roaſonings 
ef lawyers, ”, 53 8 
To carry the matter Retter we a a tha it 


is impoſſible for men ſo much as to murder each other. 


without ſtatutes, and maxims, and an idea of juſtice and 
honour. | War has its laws as well as peace; and even 

that ſportive kind of war, carried on among wreſtlers, 
boxers, cudgel-players, gladiators, is regulated by fixed 
principles. Common. intereſt and utility beget infalli- 
bly a ſtandard of right and wrong among the parties con- 
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. T ſcems'ſo natural a thought to aſcribe to their mls. 
the praiſe which we beſtow on the ſocial virtues, 
that one would expect to meet with this principle every 


where in moral writers, as the chief foundation of their 


resſoning and inquiry. In common life, we may ob- 
ſerve, that the circumſtance of utility is always appealed 
to; nor is It ſuppoſed, that a greater eulogy can be given 
to any man, than to diſplay his uſefulneſs to the public, 
and enumerate the ſervices, which he has performed to 
mankind and fociety. What praiſe, even of an ĩnani- 
mate form, if the regularity and elegance of its parts do- 
ſtroy not its ftneſs for any uſeful purpoſe! And how 
ſatisfactory an apology for any diſproportion or ſeeming 
deformity/if we can ſhow the'neceſlity of that particular 
conſtruction for the uſe intended! A ſhip appears more 
beaut tiful to an artiſt, or one moderately ſkilled in navi- 
gation, where its prow is wide and ſwelling beyond its 
poop, thah if it were framed with a-preciſe geometrical 


7 


regularity, in eontradiction to all the laws of mechanics. 


A building, whoſe doors and windows were exact 


* 


ſquares, would hurt the eye by that very proportion as - 


ill adapted to the Pe of a human creature, tor whoſe 
. 8 * 8 ſervice 
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indeed, of precept and 
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f . the fabric was intended, What wonder then 
that a 8 ; 5 , 


Hoſe hibits and condult ape be 3 
ciety, and Mons or pernicious to every one who 


has an intercourſe with him, ſhould, on that account, 


bean objekt of diſapprobation, and communicate to every 
” ſpectator the ſtrongeſt ſentiment of diſguſt and hatred“. 


But perhaps the difficulty of accounting for theſe 
effeRts of uſefulneſs, or its contrary, has kept philoſo- 


phers from admitting them into their ſyſtems of ethics, 


and has induced them rather to employ any other prin- 
ciple, in explaining the origin of moral good and evil. 


But it is no juſt reaſon for rei 


a principle, yon- 


firmed by experience, A OIOEN a ſatisfactory 


nor are able to reſolve it into other 
more general principles. And if we would employ a 
little chought on the preſent ſubject, we need he at no 
loſs to aeconnt for the influence of utility, and to. deduce 


it from ee e n and N . 
nes. telly 441 A er gr u 
From the apparent ulelulgeth obthe faciat. virtues, | it 


as readily. been infexred by Seoptigss: both ancient and 


and were, td neee, d eee ncantaged, 


by che art of politicians, in order to render men trac- 


table, and ſubdue their natural ferocity and ſelfiſhneſs, 
which incapacitated them for "ſociety. This principle, 
| n, muſt ſo far be owned 


to have e eee it may frequently i in- 


oreaſe or diminiſh, beyond their natural ſtandard, the 
ſentiments of approbation or diſlike; and may even, in 


particular inſtances, create, without any natural principle, 


A k pou n this Kedy er 1s onions in * e 


* See vorz 9 


flitious 
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ſtitious practices 1 n that all . 
affection or diſlike ariſes from this origin, will. never 
ſurely be allowed by any judicious: inquirer. KZ na- 
ture made no ſuch diſtinction, founded on the ori 
conſtitution of the mind, the words, honourable aud 
| ful, lovely and odiaus; noble and deſpicable, bad ne- 
ver had place in any language; nor could politicians, 
they invented thieſe terms. ever have been oble to tender 
audience. 30 that nothing · can 3 fapervicial 4 
this paradox of the ſceptics; and it were well, if, in the 
abſtruſer ſtudies of logic and metaphyſics, we could as 
eafily obviate the cavils of that ſect, as in che — 
r me | 


„ en at-ficlt,. ante- 
cedent. to all precept or education, recommends them to 
the eſteem of uniaſtructed mankind, and engages their 
affections. Aud as the public utility of theſe virtues is 
the chief circumſtance,. whence they derive their merit, 
it follows, that the end, which they have a tendency to 
promote, muſt-be ſome way agreeable:to. us, and take 
hold of ſome natural affection. It muſt pleaſe, either 
from conſiderations of nan, or n gene- 
rous motives anf regards. A 
It has often been alerted, that, er ma has 's 
ſtrong. connexion with ſociety, and perceives the impoſs 
ſibility of his ſolitary ſubliſtence, he becomes, on that 
account, favourable to all thoſe, habits or principles, 
which promote order in ſociety, and inſuts to him the 
quiet poſſeſſion of ſo ineſtimable a bleſſing , As mich as 
we value our own happineſs and welfare, as much myſt 
we applaud the practice of juſtice and humanity, by 
= which alone the ſocial „ 
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YO, ts AREA cathy N ee ld 
This dede dien of: _ from fide lend amiel 
to private intereſt, is an obvious thought, and has not 
en 8 * anten Fallies and n * 


woral writers of - antiquity; AL NON 21 
gin to all our ſentiments of virtue But though * 
ſolid, practical ſenſe of that author, und his averſion to 
all vain ſubtilties, render his authority om the preſent 
ſubje very conſiderable; yet is not this an affaix · to be 
decided by authority, and the voice of nature aud * 
_—_— ſeems plainly to oppoſeithe ſelfiſh.theory.:--:.- + 
We frequently beſtow praiſe on virtuou; ff per- 
ane very diſtant ages and remote countries; where 
the utmoſt ſubtilty of imagination would not diſcov 
any appearance of ſelf-intereſt, or find any connexion. of | 
reer ene Lans events * 
A oi an hs N erfo: "Eh hs an 
ablrectury, corhmands our approbation; while in its con- 
ſequences it may be ech ee nn 
particular intereſt. 1 bs 
Where private ee ano wick 8 affee 
tion for virtue, we readily. perceive and avow the mix- 
ture of theſe diſtinct ſentiments, which have a very dif- 
ferent feeling and influence on the mind. We praiſe, per- 
| haps, with more alacrity, where the generous, humane ac- 
tion contributes to our particular intereſt : But the topics 
of Ir Rt Rr on, are very wide of this circum- 
ance.. Ve me FOR n 
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they reap any advange from maden which we re- 


e pee erte character, 
in bien wels diſplay themſelves after an eminent and 
nary manner: Lou readily engage the eſteem 
and | approbation of all your audience, who never” ſo 
much as" inquire in what age and Weer. le the er 
muy we! polſelſeq theſe noble qualities: A circum 
ever, of all others, the moſt waaterial 00 ſelf 
# concern for our own individual happineſs. 
e on" time, a ſtateſman, in the ſhock and conteſt 
of parties, prevailed” ſo far as to procure, by his elo- 
quence, the baniſment of an able adverſary; whom he 
ſecretly followed, offering him ee for his ſupport 
during his exile; and | 
den en ip 


| ſtateſman,” , with what . n 


1 even enemies Ie 3 were, CE | 


Aro about two cheating. uy ago, and that the 
r . names were ESCHINES and DEMOSTHENES. ' 


What's that to me? There are few XIE 
this queſtion is not pertinent: And had it that univerſal, 


infallible influence ſuppoſed, it would turn into ridicule 


every compoſition, and almo every onverLl 8 


mn praiſe or cenfure of men and manners. 
It is but a weak ſubterfuge, when preſſed by . 
facts and arguments, to ſay, that we tranſport du rſelves, 


by maſh force 1 eren as er gh and cou _ i 
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dle moral virtues: Give — 1 
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a e eee and the ſentiment af 
imaginary danger aRtuates him, in oppoſition to the opi- 
nion and belief of rea ſafety. But the imagination is 
here aſſiſted by the preſence of a ſtriking object; en 
JR not, except it be alſo aided h ovelty, and the 
. ranoe ot the object. Cuſtom * 
e u be beighes and precipices, and wears off theſe 
falſe and deluſive terrors, The reverſe is obſervable in | 
the eſtimates, which we 1 and manners; 
and the more we habituate ourſelves to an accurate ſcru- 
tiny of morals, the more delicate feeling do we acquire 
of the moſt minute diſtinctions between vice and virtue. | 
Such frequent occaſion, indeed, have we, in zommon = 
life, to pronounce all kinds of moral inations, 
no object of this kind can be new or unuſual.to 0 _ nor 
could.any falſe views or prepoſſeſſions maintain their 


ground againct an experience, ſo common and familiar. 
Experience being chiefly what forms the aſſociations of 


ũdeas, it is impoſſible, that any aſſociation could eſtabliſh 
and ſupport itfelf, in direct oppoſition to that principle. 
_ Uſefulneſs is agreeable, and engages our approbation. 
This is a matter of fact, confirmed by daily obſervation. 
| Bur, »/eful? For what? For ſome body's intereſt, ſurely. 
Whoſe intereſt then? Not our own only: For our ap- 


e * extends farther. It muſt, I, 
be 


1 


5 5 Wer bier Prnabes, „ F 


Þ ebe belelt or thoſe, -who'ire ſerved by be charader 
or "ation approved of; and theſe we may conelude, 
however remote, are not totally indifferent to us. 'By | 
opening u "this principle, we diſcover one 87 at 


ſource of mora Gifte „ FAS on rot; 
* Bs J e e Or” I 115 7 5 E TEL en 4 r 


figs eee as wag K T. ford 3 4 
| SELF-LOVE is à principle in human aas 0 ch _ 
tenſive energy and the intereſt of each individual is, in 
general, ſo cloſely connected with that of the commu. 0 
nity, that thoſe philoſophers were excuſable, who fan= 
cied, chat all our concern for the public might be re- 
ſolved into a concern for our own; happineſs and preſer- 
vation. They ſaw every moment, inſtances of appro- 
bation or blame, ſatis faction or diſpleaſure towards chat... 
racters and actions ʒ they: denominated the objects f 
theſe ſentiments, virtuss, or vices ;. they obſerved, that 
the former had a tendency to increaſe the happineſs, and 
the latter the miſery of mankind ; they aſked, whether it 
were poſſible that we could have any general concern for 
ſociety, or any diſintereſted reſentment of the welfare or 
injury of others; they found it ſimpler to conſider all 
| wels ſentiments as modifications of ſelf-love ; and they 
red a pretence, at leaſt, for this unity of principle, 
in that cloſe union of intereſt, which K r 
between the public and each individual. vg 
But notwithſtanding this frequent a Fa of- Jnge- 
WY it is eaſy to attain what natural philoſophers, after 
Lord Bacon, have affected to call the experimentum cructs, 
or that experiment, which points out the right way in 
any doubt or ambiguity. We have found inſtances, in 
which private intereſt was ſeparate from public; in 
which it was even contrary: And yet we obſerved the 
moral ſentiment to continue, notwithſtanding. this diſ- 
- | 8 junction 985 


: 
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junckion of intereſts.” And wt 


tereſts ſenſibly concurred, we always found a fenfible 


5 increaſe of the ſentiment, and a more warm affection to 


virtue, and deteſtation of vice, or what we properly 


call, gratitude and revenge. Compelled by theſe inſtances, 


we muſt renounce the theory, which accounts for every 


moral ſentiment by the principle of ſelf-love. We muſt 


adopt a more public affection, and allow that the in- 


tereſts of ſociety are not, even on their own account, en- 
tirely indifferent to us. Uſefulneſs is ouly a tendency to 
2 certain end; and it is a contradictic 


ion in terms, that 
any thing pleaſes as means to an end, where the end 
itſelf no wiſe affects us. If uſefulneſs; therefore; be a 


ſource of moral ſentiment, and if this uſefulneſs be not 


always conſidered with a reference to ſelf; it follows, 


that every thing, which contributes to the happineſs of 
ſociety, recommends itfelf directly to our appro 

and good-will, - Here is a principle, which accounts, in 
| great part, for the origin of morality: And what need 

ve ſeek for abſtruſe and remote ſyſtems, 1 8 
curs one ſo obvious and natural??? 


Have we any difficulty to ee e abc of 
humanity and benevolence? Or to conceive, that the 


very aſpect of happineſs, joy, proſperity, gives pleaſure; | 


that of pain, ſuffering, ſorrow, communicates uneaſi- 


neſs? The human countenance, fays Horacet, borrows 


{miles or tears from the human countenance. Reduce 


a perſon to ſolitude, and he loſes all enjoyment, except 


either of the ſenſual or ſpeculative kind; and that be- 
cauſe the movements of his heart are not forwarded by 


correſpondent movements in his nen eee The | 


* See NOTE IBB. 


Wk Uti ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus — "%-o FA EE. 
; Humani vultus. | | a 
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ver theſe diſtinct in- 
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us with — but the natural e tears 
and cries and groans, never fail to infuſe compaſſion and 
unenſineſs. Andd if the effects of miſery touch us in ſo 
lively a manner; can we be ſuppoſed altogether inſenſible 5 
or indifferent towards its cauſes; when a malicious or | 
treacherous character and behaviour are preſented to us? 
We enter, 1 ſhall ſuppoſe, into a convenient, warm, 
well-contrived apartment: We neceſſarily receive a plea- 
ſure from its very ſurvey; becauſe it preſents us with. 
the pleaſing ideas of eaſe, ſatisfaction, and enjoyment. 
The hoſpitable, good - humoured, humane landlord ap- 
pears, This circumſtance ſurely muſt embelliſh the 
whole; nor can we eaſily forbear refleQing, with plea- 
| ſure, on the ſatisfaſtion which en to ge one F 
his intercourſe and good offices. 5 
His whole family, by the eee N e 
and calm enjoyment, diffuſed over their countenances, 
ſufficiently: expreſs their happineſs. I have a pleaſing 
ſympathy in the proſpect of ſo much joy, and can never 
1 of it, nme | 
emotions. LET 
He tells me, aſe para; — 1 e 
bour had attempted to diſpoſſeſs him of his inheritance, 
and had long diſturbed all his innocent and ſocial plea- 
ſures. I feel an immediate indignation. e in me a- 
gainſt ſuch violence and injury. 25 5 
But it is no wonder, he adds, eee 5 
ſhould proceed from 8 man, who had enſlaved provinces, 
depopulated cities, and made the field and ſcaffold ſtream. 8 
with human blood. I am ſtruck with horror at the 
proſpect of ſo: much miſery, and am actuated by . 1 8 1 TE 
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be. 


Voiͤth all the variety of 2 0 which »Qtuate the ſeve- 
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In gotieral, it is certain „that, wherey nete des- | 


ever we rellect on or converſe © about, every thing Kill 
preſents us with the view of human happitieſs or miſe. 
ry, and excites in our breaſt a ſympathetic movement of 
pleafure or uneaſineſs. In our ſerious occupations, in 
our careleſs MANO: 9 e ene, its 
active energy. n * 9% 3s 309 N 
A man, who enters te RIEL mmediate ly lock 
with the view of ſo great a multitude, participating of 
one common amuſement; and experiences, from their 
very aſpect, a ſuperior ſenßibility or diſpoſition of being 
affected ee eee 
fellow-eteatures. . 
He obſerves 8 cats SS 1 the 8 
_ anceof a full audience, and' raiſed to a degree bf enthu- 
fiaſm, which they cannot command * I: 


b > f 


calm moment, „ 
Every movement & 9 Ka a '. . is 


communicated, as it were by magie, to the ſpectators; 
who weep, tremble, reſent, | rejoice, and are inflamed 


ral perſonages of the drama. 
Where any event eroſſes our 3 and 5 


: the happineſs of the favourite characters, we feel a ſen- | 


ſible anxiety and concern. But where their ſofferings 
proceed from the treachery, cruelty, or tyranny of an 
enemy, our breaſts are affected with the livelieſt reſent- 
ment againſt the author of theſe calamities. N 
Tt is here eſteemed contrary.to the rules of art tor re- 


preſent any thing cool and indifferent. A diſtant friend, 


or a confident, who has no immediate intereſt in the ca- 
raſttophe, ought, if poſſible, to be avoided by the poet ; 
as communicating e like indifference to the audience, 
and OS the progreſs of the paſſions, 
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attends every 


when well repreſented, can be entirely in 


© eat chan po. 


cond and every one is. ſenſible, that the chief ſource of 5 
its pleaſure ariſes from thoſe images of a gentle and ten- 


der tranquillity, which it repreſents in its perſonages, : 
and of which it communicates a like ſentiment to the 
reader. SANNAZARIUS, who transferred the ſcene to the 
ſea· lote, though he preſented the moſt magnificent ob- 
ject in nature, is confeſſed. to have erred in his choice. 
h > idea of toil, labour, and danger, ſuffered by the fiſh- 2 
ermen, is painful; by an unayoidable ſympatby, which 
onception of human happineſs or miſery. 
When I Was twenty, ſays a FxExcn poet,  OvID Was 
my favourite: Now I am forty, I declare for HoRAGE. 
We enter, to be ſure, more readily into ſentiments, 
which reſemble thoſe we feel every day: But no paſſion, 
indifferent to us; 
becauſe there is none, of which every man has not, with= 


in him, at leaſt the ſeeds. and firſt principles. It is the 
buſineſs of poetry to bring every affection near to us by 


lively imagery aud repreſentation, and make it look like 
truth and reality: A certain proof, that, wherever that 
reality ã is _—_— t minds * ren to be e 
affected hy it. 

Any recent event or e news, 1 which the, fate . 
* ſtates, provinces, or many individuals is affected, is 
extremely intereſting even to thoſe. whoſe welfare i 1s not 
immediately engaged... Such intelligence is propagated 
with celerity, heard with avidity, and inquired into with | 


tention. and concern. The intereſt of ſociety appears, 


ecation, to be, in ſome degree, the intereſt of 
each individual... F 1 he imagination is ſure to be affected; 
aſlons ęxcited may not always be ſo ſtrong 


the harmleſs wars of Pisa. The few * intereſted, 


gt A 1 n 5 e N 5 . 
ory from «cal ntrt 

beat with eee. movements to ele mhich « are 

rden by the hiſtorian. » | * 


Tuverpmrs aud Sl * — — — 4 
ty our attention; while the former deſer ibes the trivial 


rencounters of the ſmall cities of GuR RN, and the latter 


and the ſmall intereſt, fill not the imagination, and en- 
gage not the affections. The deep diſtreſs of the nu- 


merous ATHENIAN army before 'SYRAGUSE; the danger, 


which ſo nearly threatens VENICE; theſs excite _— 


| fion; theſe move terror and anxiety. x. 1 
The. Bedienen weiden aw: at; Simmer, 


equall y with the maſterly penoil of Tacrrus, may con- 


vince us of the cruel depravity of NxO or TERIus: 


But what a difference of ſentiment! While the former 
coldly relates the facts; and the latter ſets before our 


eyes the venerable figures of = Sonaxus and a TARA- 


SEA, intrepid in their fate, and only moved by the melt- 


ing ſorrows of their friends and kindred. What ſympa- 
thy then touches every human heart! What indignation 


againſt the tyrant, whoſe cauſeleſs fear or 1 
maliee gave riſe to ſuch deteſtable barbarit / 
If we bring theſe ſubjects nearer: If we remove all 


C efpici6a: of fiction and deceit: What ne concern 


is excited, and how much ſuperior, in many inſtances, 


to the narrow attachments of ſelf-love and private in- 
tereſt! Popular ſedition, party zeal, a devoted obedience 
to factious leaders; theſe are ſome of the moſt viſible, 


though leſs-laudable effects of this Dein 1 m pathy i in 
human nature. 
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| Nay; when we run er with our eye, we are 
ſenſible of ſuch un ous compoſition; becauſe we 
ſtill imagine, that a perſon recites it to us, and ſuffers 
from the pronounciation N theſe jarring ſounds. 
m "ves: wry N N 4 
Eaſy and unconſtrained 2 and motions 250 1 
—— An air of health and vigour. is agree - 
able: Clothes which warm, without burthening the 
body which cover; without impriſoning CHORAL are 
faſhioned. In every judgment of beau 


pleaſure*. What wonder, e; if we can vedmorinds 
no judgment concerning the cha and conduct of 


men, without conſidering the tendencies of their actions, 


and the happineſs or miſery which thence ariſes to ſo- 
ciety? what aſſociation of ideas $6 groan] 
were that principle here totally Uuackive ff, 
If any man from a cold" inſenſibility, or rde ſel. 
ilhneſs of temper, is unaffected with the images of hu- 
| mt eguns bft aſtricta ſunt ilia; ſed idem velocior. 
1 aſpectu fit athleta, cujus lacertos exercitatio expreſſit; 
4 1 187 


« viditur. Sed hoc quidem r r err elt. Vir. 
TILTAN Toft. * * 1 92 i 5 I | 


.* 


combination of ſyllables or letters, which gives pain to 


the organs of ſpeech in the recital, appears alſo, from a 
pathy, harſh and difagreeable to the ear. 


ings of the perſon alſeQted enter into conſideration, and | 


| paratior.....Nunquam, enim . ſpecies ab; utilitate di- 5 
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men; a lively approbation of their welfare. In this par- t 
ticular, though great fup riert ener ee of one 

man abovs another; avi none ate ſo entirely indifferent 

to the intereſt of their fellow · oreatures, as to perceiye no | 
giltin&tions of 'motal- n and evil, an conſequence of tl 
mme different tendencies of aftions and principles. How, h 
indeed, dan we ſuppoſe it poſſiblo in wo gt — al 

| a2 human heart, that if there he fubjectod to b | ol 

| one character or ſyſtem of con wen Sede, | re 

and another, which is pernicious, to this ſpeoies or cm- A 
P vos ſo much as given .euol pref, 

i to the former, or afcribe to it the ſmalleſt: merit Gere en 
guard? Lot us ſuppoſe ſuch « perſon, ever ſo Cetfiſh; te. WI 2- 
priyate intereſt have ingroſſed ever ſo much his attention; Wi 

Pet in/juſtances;where that is *not"concerncd; he muſt th, 
„ unavoidably feel me propenſity xc the good of mankind, N 
and make it an object of ahbe of ewe din eite br tur 

equal. Would any man, Who is walking read m 

8 willingly on another's: gouty toes, horn he has no tic 
quarrelwith, as un the hard flint and pavemeut? There ple 

is here ſurely a diſferenee in the cafe.” be er ki 

into conſideration the happineſs and miſery * others, in WW er 
weighing the ſeveral motives of action, and incline to re 

\ Rene former, where no private regards draw us to ſeek. our to 

_ own promotion or advantage by the injury of gyrdeliow- cor 
breatures. And if the pritviplesof humanity are capable, | un, 

in many inſtances „of influencing our actions, they muſt, pla 


at all times, have ſome authority over our. lengiments,; and 
give 4s general approhat ion of 1 what. 1s uſeful to o lor 
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The degrees of theſe ſentiments may be the ſubject of 


ha any Be in nature, mult be ade er ca indiBecent 


to the images of vice and virtue All hie, ſentiments 
muſt be invefted, and directly oppeſite ca theſe which 
prexail in the human ſpecies. Whatever contributes te 
the good of mankind, as it eroſſes the conſtant bent of 
lace, unegſigeſs and diſ- 


his wiſhes and deſires, muſt p 
apptrobation ; and on the contrary, Whatever | isthe ſource 


of diſorder and miſery in ſociety, mat, for the ſame - 


Dey, 12. : 
uon, Who, probably from his affected ſpleen, more than 


reaſon, be regarded with pleaſure and compla 


any invetrate malice, was denominated the manhater, 


embraced ALCIBIADBS, with great fondneſs... Go on my 


boy! , cried: he, acguire che confidence. of tbe people 5:1 You 


will. one, day, I. foreſee, be the cauſe of great calginities.t0 

them ® : Could we admit the t Wo prinoiples of the Ma- 
| NICHEANS,: it is an infallible conſequence, that their ſen- 
timents, of human actions, as well as every thing elſe, 
muſt be totally oppoſite, and that every inſlanes of juſ⸗ 
tice. and bumanity, from its neceſſary tendency, myſt 


pleaſe the one deity. and diſpleaſe the othex. All man- 


kind ſo far reſemble the good principle, that, where in- 


tereſl or revenge or envy; perverts not our diſpoſition, 


we are always inclined, from our natural philapthropy, | 
to give the preference to the happineſs of ſociety, and 
conſequently to virtue, above ns. oppoſite, Ahſolute, 5 


unprovoked, diſintereſted | malice has never, perhaps, 


* " Puotancn in vita Arc. 


et 


em and . * what. Aa or mn | 


rſy; but the reality of their exiſtence, one ſhould 
thinks ms adult; in r W e 5x 4 ; 


i Nenn or if it n per- 


0 
—_— 
F * 


8; ably to SENECA or Buxravs, math: have 


» ns 9 9 effe&of con 
and reſentment; it is evident, that — 


N and uniform approbation. /- Ho a 3 
A ſateſman or patriot, er eee W. n 
15 Fi our own time, has always a more paſſionate. te. regard 

paid to him, than one whoſe beneficial influence operated 
_ -on diſtant ages or remote nations; where the good, re- 


ſulting from his generous humanity, being leſs conneQ- 


ed with us, ſeems more obſcure, and affects us with a 
| lefs lively ſympathy: | We may own the merit to be 


equally great, though our ſentiments are not raiſed to 
an equal height, in both caſes. The judgment here cor- 
rects the inequalities of our internal emotions and per- 
ceptions; in like manner, as it preſerves us from error, 
n the ſeveral variations of images, preſented to our ex- 
ternal ſenſes. The ſame object, at a double diſtance, 
really throws on the eye a picture of but half the bulk; 
yet we imagine that it appears of the ſame ſize In both 
_ Hituations; becauſe we know, that, on our approac 
w - its image would expand on the eye, and hat the dif. 
ference confiſts not in the object itſelf, but in our poſi- 
tion with regard to it. And, indeed, without ſuch 2 
correction of appearances, both in internal and external 
: ſentiment, men could never think or talk ſteadily on any 
ſubject; while their fluQuating fituations produce a con- 
tinual variation on objects, and throw them into ſuch 
different and contrary lights and poſitions ®, - 
The more we converſe with mankind, and the greater 
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arizec to theſe e n addilisdens, 
. which our converſation” and diſcourſe could 
ſcarcely be rendered intelligible to each other. Every 
man's intereſt is peculiar to himſelf, and the averſions 
and deſires, which reſult from it, cannot be ſuppoſed to 
affect others in a like degree. General language, there- 
fore, being formed for general uſe, muſt be moulded on 
ſome more general views, and muſt affix the epithets of 
praiſe or blame, in conformity to ſentiments, which ariſe 
from che general intereſts of the community, And if 
theſe ſentiments, in moſt men, be not ſo ſtrong as thoſe, 
which have a reference to private good; yet ſtill they 
muſt make ſome diſt inction, even in perſons the moſt 
depraved and ſelfiſh ; and muſt attach the notion of ol TY 
to a beneficent conduct, and of evil to the contrary. - 
Sympathy, we ſhall allow, is much fainter than our con- | 
cern for ourſelyes, and ſympathy with perſons remote 
from us, much fainter than that with perſons near and | 
contiguous; but for this very reaſon, it is neeeſſary fer 
us, in our calm judgments. and diſcourſe concerning. the 
characters of men, to negle& all theſe differences; and 
render our ſentiments more public and ſocial. Beſides, 
that we ourſelves often change our fituation in this par- 
ticular, we every day meet. with. perſons, who are in a 
fituation different from us, and who could ne ver converſe. 
with us, were we to remain conſtantly i in that poſition ; 
and point of view, which i is peculiar to ourſelves.” The 
intercourſe of ſentiments, therefore, in ſociety and con- 
verſation, makes us form ſome general unalterable ſtand- 
ard, by which we may apptove or diſapprove of charae- 
ters and manners. And though the heart takes not part 
entirely with thoſe general notions, nor regulates all its 
love and hatred, by the univerſal, abſtract differences 
of vice 4 W without regard to ſelf, or the perſons 
e , 1 5 | : „ with 
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duch being fuſfivient, at Teaſt, for difcoutfe, ſervt all our 
por poſes in 97.26 in the of non on the -.- {ay 

| in the ſchools ee 

Thus, in whatever Ude we wks this cubjea;' FI me- 
itz aſeribed to the focial virtues, appears ſtill uniform, 
and ariſes Thiefly from that regard, which the natural 
Fehtiment' of benevolence engages us to pay to the in- 
tereſts of mankind and ſociety. It we eonfider the prin- 
eiples of the human make, fuch as they appear to-daily 
_experietioe and obſervation, we muſt, & priori, conclude 
it impoſſible for ſuch a creature as man to be totally in- 
| [different to the well or ill-being of his fellow. creatures, 
und hot readily; of bimifelf, to pronounce, where nothing 
gives him any particular bias, that What promotes their 
happineſs i is good; what: tends ts their miſery is evil, 


without any farther regard or conſideration. Here then 


ate the faint rudiments, at leaſt, or out-lines, of 1 gene- 
ral diſtinction between actions; and in proportion as the 
numanity of the perſon is ſuppoſed to increaſe, his con- 


nezion with thole who are injured or benefited, and his 


- tively conception of their miſery or happineſs; his con- 
ſequent cenſure or approbation acquires proportionable 
vigour. Thete is no neceſſity, that a generous action, 
barely mentioned in an old hiſtory or remote gazette, 

ſhould communicate any ſtrong: feelings of applauſe and 


- admiration. Virtue, placed. at fuch a diſtance, is like 3 


fixed ſtar, which, though to the eye of reaſon, it may 
appear as luminous as the ſun i in his meridian, is ſo in- 


fuitely removed, as to affect the ſenſes, neither with 
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| ſhip. and vegands/;. Theſe.) 1eem. nece 
conſequences-vf the.general. pringiples of human aatpres 
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inquire if the merit of. ogial, virzue. he dot, in A $599k 
meaſure} derived from the feelings of humanity; with 
which it aſedta the ſpeQatore../ It appgarg 50 he, matter 


aud chaſtity : That it is inſeparable; from. al} the other 
enity,. mercy, and moderation: And, im a word, that it 


is a foundation of the chief part of morals, whish has.» 5 


| reference to mankind. and our fellow-: 


at 67 * 


It appears alſo, chat, in our Seberal approbas ion. of | 


chartctora and manners, the uſefpl te len 


r of the ſocial 


virtues moves us not by any regards tg ſelf-intereſt, but 


has an influence much more univerſal and extenſive. It 
appears, that a tendency to publie good, and to the pro- 
moting of peace, harmony, and order in ſociety, does al- 


ways, by affecting the benevolent principles of our 


frame, engage us on che fide of the ſocial virtues. And 
it appears, as an additional confirmation, that thefe prin- 
eiples of humanity and ſympathy enter fo deeply into : 


all our ſentiments, and have ſo powerful an influence, as 


| mx enable them to eneln the ſtrongeſt cenſure and ap- By 
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form Lo rae, and obſervation, - Cn 
Were it doubtful, whether there 3 fork. prin- 
 ciple in our nature as bumanity or concern for others, 
yet whin'we' "fee, i in numberleſs inſtances, that whatever 
has a tendency to promote the intereſts of ſociety; is ſo 4 
Highty approved of, we ought” thenee to'learn the force Wi 
of the benevolent principle; fince it is impoſſible for any 
thing to pleaſe as means to an end, where the end 18 to- 
tally indifferent. On the other hand, were it doubtful, 
whether there wins} implanted in our nature, any gene- 
ral principle of moral blame and a approbatĩon, yet when 
we ſee, in numberleſs inſtances, the influence of huma- 
nity, we ought. thence to conelude, tha chat it is impoſſible, 
but that every thing, which promotes the intereſt of ſo- 
_ eiety, muſt communicate pleaſure, and what is pernici- 
ous give pneafineſs. But when theſe different reflec. 
tions and obſervations 'concur in eſtabliſhing the ſame 
concluſion, muſt they's not t beſtow an S i ace 
ment in bring = farther confirmation of the preſent al 
theory, by ſhowing the riſe of other ſentiment 2 Al 
and bo ook ow the ne or * e 3 
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1 ſeems evident; that ee a quality Wente is; 
fubjected to our examination, if i it appear, in any 
weg, prejudicial to the perſon poſſeſſed of ĩt, or uch 
as incapacitates' him for buſineſs and adtion; it is in- 
adp blamed, and ranked among his faults and imper- 
fections- Indolence, negligence, want of order and - 
method, obſtinaey, fickleneſa, raſhneſs, credulity.;. theſe | 
qualities were never eſteemed; by any one indifferent to 
a character; much leſs, extolled as accompliſhments or 
virtues. The prejudice, reſulting from them, immedi- 
N r ye, Www us * en of * 
No ae, it is aa is , abſolutely. hes Ag 
able or praiſe-worthy. It is all according to its degree. 
A due medium, ſay. the PErIPATETICS, is the charac. 
teriſtic of virtue. But this medium is chiefly determined 
by utility.” A proper celerity, for inſtance, and diſpatch | 
in buſineſs, is commendable. When defeQive,. no pro- 
greſs is ever made in the execution of any purpoſe: . 
When exceſſive, it engages us in precipitate and ill- 
concerted meaſures and enterprizes: By ſuch reaſonings, f 
we Be * n and commendable n in all 
moral 
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Now a» det, dee are enjoyed by the perſon ; 
renders the proſpect of them agreeable ne bed | 
an and prompts our eſteem and approbation. No force f 
3 fancy, that we, being that perſon,” reap. benefit | 
from: thoſe: eee n hien belong to him. ; 
* oor: us back; Garda and make 1 us love 
and eſteem the perſon; as different from us. Views and . 
"ſentiments, ſo oppoſire to knoun truth, and to each 4 
other, could never have place, at the ſame time, in the 4 


ſame perſon. All fuſpicion, therefore, of ſelfiſh. regards, 
is here totally excluded; It is a quite prigeipl 
| which actuates our boſom, and intereſts us in the; felicity 
EY of the perſon whom we contemplate. | Where his natu- 
kal talents and acquired abilities give us the proſpect of 
elevation, advancement; a ſigure in life, proſperous ſuc- 
ceſs, a ſteady command over fortune, and the execution 
of great or advantageous undertakings ; we are ſtruek 
with ſuch agreeable images, and feel a complacency and 
regard immediately ariſe towards him. The ideas of 
happineſs, joy, triumph, proſperity, are connected with 
every cireumſtance of his character, and diffuſe over our 
by minds a pleaſing ſentiment of ſympathy and humanity *. 
Let us ſuppoſe a perſon originally framed ſo as to have | 
nb manner of concern for his fellow- ereatutes, but to 
regard the happineſs and miſery: of all ſenſible beings 
With 3 W e thas ere two nen: now 
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other, and he were deſired to chuſe; that he Would 
ſtand, like che ſchoolman's als; irreſolute and undeter- 


aſs bet ween two pieces of wood or marble, without 5 
inclination or propenſity to either fide. The conſeqenee, 

1 believe, muſt be allowed juſt,” that"fuch a perſon, be- 
ing abſolutely unconberned, either for the public good = 


nan to form judgment or determinath 
there is to him a plain foundation of preference, "where © 
every thing elfe is equal; and hower 


mined; b equal motives ; ot rather, Uke che ſume 


of a community, or the private utility" of others, would 


look on every quality, however : pernicious, or however 


beneficial,” te ſociety, or to its 'poſſefſor, with the ſame 
iner der the won common Al 
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monſter, ret r 
tion in the caſe, 


ver co hs Elioie 
may be, if his heart be felfiſh, or if the x F 
ed be remote fro 


Nor this diſtinction is the fame in all its parts, 

oi the moral aiftinion, whoſe foundation has been ſo 
often, and ſo much in vain,” inquired 'aftes, © The ſame 
endowments of the mind, in every 'circamftance, are 


agreeable to th > ſentiment of morals and to that of hu- 


manity ; the ſame temper is ſuſceptible of high degrees 


of the one ſentiment and of tile other; and the ſame al- 
teration in the objects, by their nearer approach or by 


connexions, enlivens the one and the other. By all the 


rules of philoſophy, therefore, we muſt” conclude, that 


theſe ſentiments are originally the Tome ; Bnce, in each 
particular, even the moſt minute, they are governed 1 
nn are moved NG the fame W 
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rom him; there muſt ſtill be a choice or 
jy cos between what is uſeful, and what is pernici- > 
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of gravity, that makes bodies fall near the ſurface of the 


earth, but becauſe theſe effects are; upon computation, 


found. fimilar and 3 And mult not this argument 


To: owe, os es diag dolly; ah al che — 


aſeful to the poſſeſſor, are 


| ved of, and the contrary 


cenſured, would be ſuperfluous. . The lesſt reflection on 


what is every day experienced in life, will be ſufficient. 
We ſhall only mention a few inſtances; in eee to re- 


move, if poſſible, all doubt and heſitation. 1 


The quality, the moſt neceſſary for the execution of 
an uſeful enterprize, is DISCRETION ;by which we 


carry on a ſafe intercourſe with others, give due atten- 


tion to our own and to their charaQer, weigh each cir- 


cumſtance of the bufineſs which we undertake, and em- 


ploy the ſureſt and ſafeſt means for the attainment of any 
end or purpoſe; To a CxomwEtL, perhaps, or a Dr 
Rr, diſcretion may appear an'aldermen-like virtue, as 
Dr Swiyr calls it; and being incompatible with thoſe 
vaſt. deſigns, to which their courage and ambition 
prompted them, it might really, in them, be a fault or 
imperfection. But in the conduct of ordinary life, no 
virtue is more requiſite, not only to obtain ſucceſs, but 
to avoid the moſt fatal miſcarriages and diſappointments. 
The greateſt parts without it, as obſerved by an elegant 
writer, may be fatal to their owner; as POLYPHEMUS, 


deprived of his eye, was only the more e N 


count of his enormous ſtrength and ſtature. . 
The beſt character, indeed, were it not ls too . 


"fot for human nature, is that which is not ſwayed by 


e of * kind; but alternately r enterprize 
47 9 and 
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and caution, n is zſeſul to the particular purpoſe 
intended. Such is the excellence en ebene 
aſeribes to Mareſchal Tunxvuz, who diſplayed, every 

campaign, as he greu older, more temerity in his mili- 

tary enterprizes; and being now, from long experience, 

perfectly acquainted- with every ineident in war, he ad- 

vanced with greater firmneſs and ſecurity, in a road ſo 

well known to him. F — _O_ 15 arc was 
cautious ; 'Scvro enterp pr iſi = 
cauſe the ſituation of the Rowan affairs, . the 
command of each, was peculiarly adapted to his genius ; 1 
but both would have failed, had theſe fituations been re-“ 
verſed,” He is happy, whoſe circumſtances ſuit his tem- 7 1 
per; but be is more excellent, e. een wid ade 


to any eire n 
jy the profes of INDUS- 


| What need is there to d 
TRY, and to extol its advantages, in the acquiſition of 
power and riches, or in raiſing what we call a fortune in 
the world? The tortoiſe, according to the fable, by his 
perſeverance, gained the race of the hare, though poſſeſ- 
ſed of much ſuperior ſwiftneſs. A man's time, when } 
well huſbanded, is like a cultivated field; of which 0 5 

acres produce more of what is uſeful to life, than exten- 
five provinces, even of the "OP ECO wats e 
wich weeds and brambles. as y | 
But all proſpect of — in life, 66 Shad 101 | tolerable = 
| — muſt fail, where a reaſonable FRUGALIL. : 1 by 
TY is wanting. Wade ue parry ge: 8 sf 1 
niſhes daily, and leaves its poſſeſſor ſo much more un- 
happy, as, not having been able to confine his expences 
to a large revenue, he will ſtill leſs be 1250 60 e000 
tentedly on a ſmall one. The ſouls o 1 . 
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bodies are depoſited ;. poſſeſſed with à longing deſire to 


recover the loſt. organs of ſenſation. 80 may we ſee 


| wort prod having conſamed - their fortune in 
$ ruſting themſelves into ever plenti- 
gal ache, and every party of mee even a the 
vicious, and deſpiſed-even by fools. 
Tbe one extreme of frugality is avar ice, * xe ao it 
| 1 deprives a man of all uſe of his riches, and checks 
hoſpitality and every ſocial enjoyment, is juſtly cenſured 
on a double account. Prodigality, the other extreme, 
i commonly more hurtful to a man himſelf; and each 
of theſe extremes is blamed above the other, according 
to the temper of the perſon. who cenſures, and according 
to his greater or leſs ne FAS, facial 
| or ſenſual. - 58 ie i ee 
- QuaiaTiEs often PA al ani 5 bam . 


betgeng Hong y, fidelity, truth, are praiſed for their 
immediate tendency to promote the intereſts of ſociety ; 


but after thoſe virtues are one eſtabliſhed upon this 
foundation, they are alſo conſide red as advantageous to 
the perſon himſelf, and as the ſource of that truſt and 


confidence, which enn alone give a may any confideration = 
in life. One becomes ne no bla than alem, „ 


4 owes 10 | hinaſelf as well as pig 0 ng n 
Perhaps, this conſideration i is one chief is . 
. high blame, which is throwu on any inſlance of failure 
among, women in point of chaſtity... The greateſt regard 
which can be acquired by chat ſex, is derived from their 


fidelity; and a woman becomes cheap and vulgat, loſes 


her tank, and is expoſed to every inſult, who is deficient 


in this particular. The ſmalleſt failure is here ſufficient 


do blaſt * n A female has ſo many opportu- 
| . „ On 


FFI ee ee e, t fariafaBtion, ho- 
ver about the earth, and - haunt the places, where their 
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nities «uns indulging theſe appetites, a den 


can give us Feeurity but her abſolute abſolute modeſty and re- 
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ſerve; and where a breach is once made, it can ſcarcely 
ever be fully repaired, If a man behave with cowardice 


on one occaſion, a contrary conduct reinſtates him in his : 

But by what action cans woman, whoſe he- 
beer has once been diſſolate, be able to aflure us, 
that ſhe has formed bettet reſolutious, and eee 


mand enougl-to carry them into execution? 


All men, it is eee W | 
_ neſs; but few are ſucceſsfal in the purſuit: One conſi- 


derable cauſe is the want of STRENGTIUH of MIND, 
which might enable them to reſiſt che temptation of pre- 
lent eale or pleaſure, and carry them forward in the 


ſearch of more diſtant profit and enjoyment. Our affec» 


tions, on a general proſpect of their objects, form certain 


rules of conduct, and certain meaſures of preference of 


one above another : And theſe deciſions, though really 


what elſe can pronounce any object eligible, or the con- 
trary ;) are yet ſand, by a natural abuſe of terms, to be 


the determinations of pure rraſon and reflection. But 4 


when ſome of theſe objects approach nearer to us, or ac- 


quire the advantages of favourable lights and poſitions, 


which catch the heart or imagination ; our general reſo- 


lutions are frequently confounded; a [mall enjoyment 


preferred, and laſting ihame and ſorrow entailed upon us. 
And however poets may empley their wit and eloquence, | 


in celebrating preſent pleature,- and rejecting all diit ant 


views to fame, health, or fortune; it is obvious, that this 


practice is the ſource of all diſſolureneſs and diloraer, | 


repentance” and miſery. A man of a ftroug: and deter- 
mined temper adheres tenaciouſiy to his general retolu- 
tions, and is neither leduced by the allurements of pica - 


3 
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N vl. | 
ure. nor terrified by e menaces of painz . keeps 
ſtill in view thoſe diſtant purſuits; by en va mt once, 
_ enſures his: happineſs and his honour. . . 5 
Self. ſlatisfadt ion, atleaſt. i in ſome degtee, is an "© 
er which equally attends the FOOL and the WISE 
MAN: But it is the only one; nor is there any other 


neſs, books, converſation; for all 
of theſe, a fool is totally incapacitated, and except con- 


a tzſeleſi burthen upon the earth. Accordingly, it is 
found, that men are extremely jealous of their character 


in this particular; and many inſtances are ſeen of profli- 


gacy and treachery, the moſt avowed and unreſerved; 
none of bearing patiently the imputation of ignorance 
e ſtupidity. Dricanchus, the MACEDONIAN gene- 


ral, who, as PoLYB1vs tells us *, openly erected one al- 
tar to impiety, another to injuſtice, i in order to bid defi. 
- ance to mankind; even he; I am well aſſured, would 
have ſtarted at the epithet of fool, and have meditated 
revenge for ſo injurious an appellation. Except the 


 affeQtion of parents, the ſtrongeſt and moſt indiſſoluble 


. 


bond in nature, no connexion. has ſtrength ſufficient to 


ſupport the diſguſt ariſing from this character. Love 
itſelf, which can ſubfiſt under treachery, in gratitude, 


malice, and infidelity, i is immediately extinguiſhed by it, 


whea perceived and acknowledged; nor are deformity 
and old age more fatal to the dominion of that paſſion. 
So dreadful are the ideas of an utter incapacity for any 
purpoſe or undertakin 8. and of enen error awe wad 
ON? in life!? 284 ie 
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thing 1 mn | om e which f maſt 
work out every thing, by dint of application? Wheth 


acter, or peculiar turn of underſtanding; is more excel. 


lent than another? It is evident, that we can anſwer none 


of theſe. queſtions, without conſidering which of t. 


qualities capacitates a man beſt for the; w 
ries him fartheſt | in any undertaking. .. wats 


| If refined ſenſe and exalted ſenſe be = . 
enſe, their rarity, theit novelty, and the noble- 


nol of their, objects make ſome compenſation, and ren- 


der them, the. admiration of mankind : 5 14 TOE | 


„ IS (2-6 


__ which. is + much ee 1 
The defects of judgment can be fapplied by as art or 


invention; but. thoſe of MEMoR V frequently may, 
both in buſineſs and in ſtudy, by method and induſtry, 
and by diligence in committing every thing to writing; 


and we ſcarcely ever hear a ſhort memory given as a 
reaſon. for a man's failure in any undertaking. | But in 
ancient times, when no man could make à figure with- 
out the talent of ſpeaking, and. when the audience were 


too delicate to bear ſuch erude, undigeſted harangues a8 8 


our extemporary 'orators offer to public aſſemblies ; the 
faculty, of memory was then of the utmoſt oonfequence, 
and was accordingly much more valued than at preſent. 


Scarce any great genius is mentioned in antiquity; who 


is not celebrated for this talent; and Cicero. enumerates 
it e the —_ Tome eiae wo ere G 25 
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a clear head or a copious. invention? Whether a pro- 
found genius or a ſure judgment ?. In ſhort, what chars 
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Penn "They and alter hehe rie dender u- 


ations aid acbidents rave, in Iome dcgtes, "the fatne in- 


füencr. He will Aways be mots efteemet, wbb poſ. 
fefes thoe talents und acrompliſhments, Wich fait his 


ſtatidn aud profeſſion, than he whom Fortune Wes mil. 
pflared im the part” Which the bas affigned Hm. The 
private or felffh virtues are, in this relpect, more ar- 
bitrary than' the public and foctal, In other reſpetts, 
they are, perlraps, lefs frable to doubt and euntroverfy. 

Inn this Kingdom, foch continued oftentarion, of late 
years, has prevailetf among men in ive life with regard 


to public ſpivit, and among thole in ſpreulative with te- 


guril ro bentooltnce ;/ ant fo many Falſe pretenfions'to each - 
have been, no doubt, detected, that men of the world 


are apt, without any bad intention, to difcover 2 fullen 
mcreflulity on the head of thofe moral endowments, and 
even ſometimes abſoluteſy to deny their exiſtence and 
reality. - In fike manner, I find, that of old, the Per- 
petual eant of the Storey and Oynirs concernir / 
their magnificent "profeſſions and 1 
bred a difgeſt in mankint; and Loctrav, who, though 
Hrentious wich regard ro pleafure, is yet, in other re- 
fpecks, very moral writer, cannot, ſometimes, tak of 
virtue, ſo much boaſted, without betraying fymptoms vf 
fplecn and irony®. But ſurety this peeviſh delicacy, 
whenoe-over it ariſes, can nevet be carried fo far us to 
make-us deny (the exiſtence of every Tpecies of merit, 
and al distinction ef manners and bebavibur. Befides 


Mere vautivy, Benne Mu, frogality, 


- A rive ut. ee e ee 1 defies rv. 
— . Again, N- oviayayerTy; e frxirePec;) _ 


dogg Tas ToAvIguanyrer ageryr agu. Lens 
MEN. 


n another place, Ham yag $61 1 ToruIgv rang Or agen, 
beit, g tptergrearn g ruxn, 2 e g xGν genau 090+ 
para, Deor. Concil il. 


Economy, 


rents, 18750 whole ——— forbe' att Uh 
of their merit, there are many others, eo Which tue moſt 
t u moment Side ths 


p J of expreſſion} 4 and 
ufan tete fe We KA no man will evef del 
be excellencies and per fedkions. As their merit ni 
fiſts" in rhefr tendeney to ſet ve the petſon poſfeſfed of 
them, without any magnificent claim to public and Toctaf 
deſert, we are the leſs jealous 6f "their pretenſions, aud 
_ readily admit them inte tlie catalogue of laudable quali- 
ties. We are not ſenſible, that, by this conceffion we 
have paved the way for all the other moral excellencies, 
and cannot conſiſtently hefitate any longer, with regard 
to diſintereſted bene volence, patriotiſty, and Humanity. 
Tt ſeems, "irdeetl; bertain, that 'firft appearances” are 
here, as uſual; extremely dereitful, and thut it is more 
_ ws pn ogy. to reſdlve into ſaflove 
e than 8 of the ſocial viene, juſtice 
and benefloenee. For this latter purpoſe, we need but 
yr e whatever conduct promotes e good F 
ity i loved, praiſed, and eſteemed by the com- 
munity; 6nneebane of that uritey uud ihtefef r welk 
every one partakes: And though this affection and re- 
gard be, in reality, gratitude; not ſelf. love, yet à diſtiac- 
tion, even of this obvious nature, may not readily be 
made by ſuperficial reuſoners; and'there is room, at leaſt, 
to ſuppott che evil and diſpute for à moment. But as 
qualities, which tend only to he utility of theit poffeflor, 
without any reteroyee to us, of to the community, are 


/ 
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tn valued; by what me e 
we account for this ſentiment from ſelſ- love, or deduce 


it from that favourite origin? There: ſeems here a ne- 


ceſſity for confeſſing that the happineſs and miſery of o- 


thers are not ſpectaales entirely indifferent to us; but 
that the view of the former, whether in its cauſes or ef. 
fects, like ſunſhine or the proſpect of well · eultivated 
plains (to carry our pretenſions no higher), communi- 
cates a ſecret joy and ſatis faction; the appearance of the 
latter, like a lowering cloud or barren landſkip, 
= melancholy dampover the imagination. „„ 
2 ceſſion being once made, the difficulty is over; and a na- 
tural unforced i interpretation of the phenomena of hu- 
man life will a we N that n 1 


ve fm. 


PART M.! 


eee eee 
influence of bodily endowments, and of the goods of for- 
tune, over our ſentiments of regard and eſteem, and to 
conſider whether theſe phanomena' fortify or weaken 


tte preſent theory. It will naturally be expected, that 
the beauty of the body, as is ſuppoſed by all ancient mo- 


raliſts, will be ſimilar, in ſome; reſpects, to that of the 
miad; and that every kind of eſteem, which is paid to 
2 man, will have ſomething ſimilar in its origin, whether 


it ariſe from his mental endowments, or fade ewe 


tion of his exterior circumſtances. Þ 
i tate i 


: . which they reap from the 


particular ſtruRure of their limbs and members, ſuitably 
to the particular manner of life, to which they are by 
nature deſtined. The mo e of a ce” pet 


nm, wy > op =, ww, 


a wis 


a. I 


3 jocke 
foundation of them is the ſame, 'ramely, experience of 


force and vi 


part of approbation or di 


eee eee to the animal. 
Broad ſhoulders; a lank belly, firm joints, r 85 


all theſe are deautifal's in our ſpecies, becauſe figns 'of 
gour. Ideas of utility and its contrary, 
| though they do not entirely determine what is bandſome 


or d „are evidently * aer ce a co 


2 noe times dean ren WY 
other  accomplirens even of — whom 


gon of all the Gxzexs*. A like praiſe is given to 
PoMPEr, one of the greateſt of the Rouaxs T. This 


2 R 
t derifion en with both 6 attend 
impotence 3 while the unhappy object is egarded 
deprived of ſq capital a pleaſure in life, ee the ſame 
time, as diſabled from communicating it to others. Bar- 


renneſs in women, being alſo a ſpecies of inntility, is a re- 


proach, but not in the ſame degree: Of which the rea- : 
ſon is very obvious, according to the preſent theory. 
There is no rule in painting or ſtatuary more indif. 


ran * that of md the OY and IST 
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A diſpoſition or turn of mind, — retpon 
to riſe in the warld, and advance his kartune. is mo 
to.eſteem and regard, as has already been ed. It 
may, therefore, naturally be ſuppoſed, that the: aftual 
paſſeſſian of riches and authority: nene. onfiderab! 
influence over theſe ſent „ Ein edge „ 55s 


Let us examine any Arne eye gh we can ac- 


i the regard paid do che rich and powerful; We 


ſhall. find none ſatis factory, hut chat which, derives it 
from the enjoyment eammunicated;.$0; the ſpectator by 
the images of proſperity, bappinsſs, caſe, plenty, autho- 


rity, and the gratification, of every appstite. Self-love, 


fox inſtance, which ſome. affect ſo much to conſider as 


the; ſource of exery ſentiment, is plainly inſufficient for 
this purpaſe. Where no good-will or friendſhip appears, 


it is difficult to conceive on what we can found our hope 
of advantage from the riches of others; though we natu- 


rally reſpect the rich, even. before they diſcover any 


ſuch favourable diſpoſition. towards us. e MTS 


We are affected with the ſame ſentimenta, 3 we 


lie fo much out of the ſphere of their activity, that they | 
cannot even be ſuppoſed: to poſſeſs the power af ſerving 


vs. A priſoner of war, in all civilized nations; is treat- 


ed with a regard ſuited. to his conditian ; and riches, it is 


evident, go far towards fixing the gondition of au per- 
ſon... If birth and quality enter for 2 ſhare, this Qill. af. 
fords us an argument to our preſent purpoſe, For what 


is it we call a man of birth, hut one who is deſcended 
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fortunes and conditions 3 though it is in 
can, ſo. ſuddenly. propoſe, and. perhaps he onld not, a6, 


4. . —— — — | 


kind of axpecta- 
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ee — kart sa prilanera of, war or the deady 


A man, 8 is bimſelf, we ſhall ſappaſe, of a competent 


fortune, aud of no profeſſion, being introduced ia a, cams; 


pany of ſtrangers, naturally areats, them with different 
degrees, of. refpe& as he is infarmed of their diffarent 
6. that he 


cept, ol. any pecuniary. advantage from them. A - 
veller is always admitted inta company, and meets. wick 
civility, in proportion as his train and equipage, ſpeak: 
him a man of great on moderate fortune. .lacthort, the, 


different ranks. of men are, in 2 rest meaſure, regu lated. 


by riches; and that with regard ta ſuperiars.a4 well a9, 


inferiors, tra: gers, as well as acquantances,..,,.. 


What remains, therefore, but ta gonclude, chat,, 3s; 


riches are deſized for qurſclues. ouly, as the, means gf ba- 
tifying our appetites, either at preſeut ar in ſamg una. 


ginary future period j they beget eſteem in others meren 


ly from their having that influence. - This indeed is their: 
very nature os eſſence: They have a direct reterence to 


the commodities, conveniencies, and pleaſures; of, lifes; 
The bill of a banker, who is broke, or gold in +deſart, 
iſland, would otherwiſe be full as valnahle, . When, we, 


approach a man, who is, as we ſag, at his eaſe, we are 


preſented with the pleaſing ideas « Plenty, ſatisfactioa, 
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A man, who W ee kikIGIE ur n neslote pre 


poſſeſſions, 2 and is fully, fincerely, and ſteadily convinced, 


from experience as well as philoſophy, that the difference 
ineſs than is vul- 

garly imagined; ſuch a one does not meaſure out degrees 
of eſteem according to the rent-rolls of his acquaintance. 


He may, indeed, externally pay a ſuperior deference to 
the great lord above the vaſſal; becauſe riches are the 
l moſt convenient, being the moſt” fixed and determinate 


ſource of diſtinction: But his internal ſentiments are 
more regulated by the perſonal charaQers of men, than 


by the accidental and capricious favours'of fortune. 


In moſt countries of Evxore, family, that is, heredi- 
tary-riches, marked with titles and ſymbols from the 


ſovereign, is the chief ſource” of diſtinction. In Exc- 


LAND, more regard i is pajd to preſent opulence and plen- 
ty. Each practice has its advantages and diſadvantages. 


Where birth is reſpected, unactive, ſpiritleſs minds re- 
main in haughty indolenoe, | and dream of nothing but 
0} ies: The ue ang: a eee 


3 and ge e 
"ly See NOTE 1 L], 2 


, bard labour, 
| — coarſe or ragged Meath meat, 
and diſtaſteful liquor, immediately ſtrike our fancy. 
What elſe do we mean by ſaying” that one is rich, "the 
other poor? And as regard or contempt is the natural 

_ cotiſequence of thoſe different ſituations in life ; it is ea- 
| fily ſeen what additional light and evidence this throws 
on our preceding” |; 
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1 honour and authority and reputation and favour. 

e let ehe chief idol; eruption, vettlley, 
rapine prevail: Arts, manufactures, commerce, agricul- 
ture flouriſh. The former prejudice, being favourable . 
to military virtue; is more ſuited to monarchies. The 
latter, being the chief ſpur to induſtry, agrees better 
with a republican government. And we accordingly 
find, that each of theſe forms of government, by vary- 
ing the utility of thoſe cuſtoms, has commonly a propor- 
tionable ot on the ſentiments * 2 | 
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OTE has paſſed an evening; with ſerious 


2 * a 


denly the converſation was animated, and what ſprighi- 
lineſs diffuſed itſelf over the countenance, diſeouxſe, and 


behaviour of every one/ on the acceſſion of a good-hu- 


moured, lively companion; ſach-8.one. will eafily allow, 
that CHEARFULNESS carries great merit with it, 


and naturally conciliates the good- will of mankind. .- No | 
quality, indeed, more readily communicates itſelf to all 


around; beeauſe no ane has a greater propenſity to diſ- 
play itſelf, in jovial talk and pleaſabt entertainment. 


The flame ſpreads through the whole eirele ; and the 


moſt ſullen and moroſe are often caught by it, That the 
melancholy hate the merry, even though Hon acx ſays. 
it, I have ſome difficulty to.allow; becauſe I have always: 


obſer ved, that, where the jollity is moderate and decent, 


lerious people are ſo much the more delighted, as it diſ- 


preſſed 1 and gives them an upuſyal enjoyment. Ai 119-95 

From chis influence.of chearfulnels, both tn cemmu· 
nicate itſelf, and to engage approbation, we may per- 
ceive, that there 1 another ſet of mental qualties, which, 
without any ip or any e to farther good, 


ne. 
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' melancholy. people, and has-obſerved how ſud- 
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Aber of the mene 0 or 0 the poſſeſſor, diffuſe a 
neee eee 


regard. Their immedi 


ſeſled of them, is agreeable; Others enter into the ſame 


humour, and catch the ſentiment, by a contagion or na. 
tural ſympathy; And as we cannot forbear loving what- 


— 81 


ever pleaſes, a kindly emotion ariſes towards the perſon, 


who communicates ſg much ſatisfaction. He is a more 


animating ſpectacle: His preſence diffuſes over us more 
| ſerene complacency, and enjoyment; Our imagination, 


entering into his feelings and diſpoſition, is affected in a 
more agreeable: manner, than if a melancholy, dejected, 
ſullen, anxious temper were preſented to us. Hence 
the affection and approbation, which attend the former: 


Tue averſion and _— bps aac e RY 


lattes®, 5 5 10469558 \ 4136 1 
b e envy the 8 «which c 
yy” of ne > Wifi C * 
S oo 24 Abe dw 


bd aol, ANTHONY ; He Heats —— 
Seldom he ſmiles; and ſmiles in ſuch a fort, 
As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his bi 
That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing. 


Not only ſuch men, as CsAA adds, are — 


dangerous, but alſo, having little enjoyment within them- 


ſelves, they can never become agreeable to others, or 


contribute to ſocial entertainment. In all polite nations 


and ages, a reliſh for pleaſure, if accompanied with tem- 


perance and deceney, is eſteemed a con merit, 
even in the greateſt men; and becomes min more requi- 


fite in thoſe of inferior rank and character. It is an 


| u eee repreſentation, which a Wer per writer U 
N * See NOTE [KK.J] | lic; a 


ocure friendſhip and 
:diate ſenſation, to the perſon poſ- 


Le ae as ac 


a. 


_—_—— 


een n ee e Virtue 
1 love, ſays he, — Fame aten, | 


NESS of MIND or Dignity, of + mender, with cle- 
vation of ſentiment, diſdain of ſlavery, and with that 
noble pride and ſpirit, which ariſes from conſeious vir- 
tue? The ſublime, ſays Loxotnus, is often nothing 
but the echo or image of magnanimity; and where this 
quality appears in any one, even though a ſyllable be noſt 
uttered, it exites our applauſe and admiration ; as may 
be obſerved of the famous ſilence of Al Ax in the Onrs- 
SEY, which expreſſes more noble diſdain eee in- 
dignation, than any language can convey +... 
Mere I ALEXANDER, ſaid PakmMENto, Jane aue 
of theſe offers made by Daxros. So would. I too, replied 
ALEXANDER, were I PaRMENIo, This ſaying i * w 
mirable, ſays LonGius, from a like principle. 

. Go! cries the ſame hero to his ſoldiers, when hoy: re 
fuſed an follow him to the In brxs, go tell your countrymen, 
that you. left ALEXANDER compleats the conqueſt of the 
world. ALEXANDER,” ſaid the prince of Conpx, 
who always admired this paſſage, .* abandoned by his 
* ſoldiers, among Barbarians, not yet fully ſubdued, felt 
ein himſelf ſuch a dignity and right of empire, that he 
* could not believe it poſſible, that any one would re- 
< fuſe to obey him. Whether in Evxorsg or in As, 
„among GREEKS or PERSIANS, all was indifferent to 


« him: Wherever he found eee he ſhould 
< find lubjects. . 


„ lin ke be, nb redels;, © 0 On OY vr Oe 
« Paime le plaiſir, ſans moleſſe; Po 
M es la vie, * n*en crains erde fin.” St. PvaxemonD. 


A le re 


3 and enumeratiag all the diſtreſſes 
of that . aſks _ "what the has" to 


Bone juſtly. recommends this paige as wo flv 
of true ſublime Kade Aan AF FP 9 575 Rus 5 A 
1— anne the m ue le 


dee. —— his ow hard — en 


ſays he, that you die wit 

Place in oppoſition” the picture, Which Titrw 
draws of Vir TITOs, fallen from empire, ptolobging 
his 3 ignominy from's'v etched love of life, delivered over 
z re bble ; toſſed, buffered, and Kicked 
by their holding z poignard under 

| his chin, to raiſe his head, and expoſe himſelf to every 
contumely. What abject infamy ! What low hamilia- 
tion! Yet even here, fays the hiſtorian, he difcovered 
ſome'ſymptoms of = mind not wholly degetierate. To 


a tribune, nenn Neve e 


| rt. | WIE 5 2110 5 : | 
l = e never — the ahtetuts vet 6f ſpirie Hig dig- 


r, or a proper ſenſe of what is due to oneꝰs 

ciet ne; the common ititercourſe of Hfe. This 

vice conſtitutes what we properly call meanneſs ; when 3 
man can ſubmit to the baſeſt flavery, in order to gain 
his ends; fawn upon thoſe who abuſe him; and degrade 
himfelf by intimacies and familiatities with undeſerving 
inferiors. A certain degree of generous pride or ſelf- 
pyvalue is ſo n that the abſence of it in the wid 


. » Reflection 20 ſur Lengin. f 2 Sennen in king | 
t See NOTE LLL. 


 difpleaſes, 


» ES RN a4 


2 3 23 32 3 2 2 32 C 228 
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: ene, or noche ent martin baer —— 
| member of the body“. + 07-94 is li n TR. - 
Tut utility of CO TRA Gk. both to {ew public and Bo 

Pens pole ed of ir; i580 obvious foundation of 
merit: But to any one who duly vondidersof the matter, ie 

will appear; chat this quuſity has a peculiar luſtre, ' which 
it derives wholly from itſelf, und from that noble ele- 
vation ĩnſepar able from it. Its figure, drawn by paints 

ers and by poets, diſplays, in each feature, a ſublimity 
and daring! confidence ; which entches the eye engages 
the affeQions, and diffuſes, by ſymaparhy; u like ſublimi- 
ty of ſentiment” over every ſpectator. * M3 * 15.7 Hy ; 

Under what ſhining colours does Dricoornents F re- | 
preſent Pre ir; where the orator apologizes for his own 
aderinĩ ſtration, and juſkies that pertinacious love of H. 
berty, with which he had iolpired the ATHENIANS. 
*« | beheld Putz,“ fays he, -* he” with whom was your 
* conteſt, reſobutely, while in purſuir of empire and do- 
„ minion, expoſing. himſelf to every wound; his eye 
*: goured, his neck wrefted, his arm, his thigh pierced, 
* whatever part of his body fortune ſhould feize on, that 
„ cheerfully eelinquiſhing; pr ovited that, with what 

* remammed, he might live in ts and renown. And 
„ thall it be aid, that he, born in PELLA, a place here- 
« tofore mean and ignoble, ſhould” be infpired with fo = 
„ high un ambition” and thirſt of fame: While vou, 5 
« Arnentans,” fe. Theſe praifes excite the mn oft 
lively admiration ; but the views prefented by the 0#2- | 
tor, carty as not, we fee, beyond the hero himſelf, nor 5 
ever regard the rede eee conſcquences of 45 
valour. . 


* See NOTE fun 06 Þ 5 
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The | 


tinual wars, had eaiſed e un fo 0 high, 


that, in their language, it was called virtur, by way of 


excellence and of diſtindtion from all other moral qua- 
| ities. The Suxvt, in the opinion of Tacrrus *,; dreſ:d 


their. bair with. a laudable intent: Not for the purpoſe of 
e Aned.c. hey adorned; thenfulgre-anty- for 


ſentiment of the hiſtorian, 3 — 


in other nations and other age. 


55 The ScrTHIAYS, according to — after | 
s, dreſſed the ſkin like leather, and 


eee and ver had the moſt; of thoſe 
towels were woſt eſteemed. among them: 80 much had 
martial bravery, in that nation, as wellne in manyothers, 
deſtroyed the ſentiments of humanity; a virtue * 
much more uſeful and engaging. fd. r div 7 
It is indeed obſervable, that, among all nd 


| 3 nations, who have not, as yet, had full experience of the 
advantages attending beneficence, juſtice, and the ſocial 


virtues, courage is the predominant excellence ; what is 


moſt celebrated by poets, recommended. by parents and 


infiruRors, and admired by the public in general. The 
ethics of Homer are, in this particular, very different 
from thoſe of FEExxrox, his elegant imitator; and ſuch 


| ; as were well ſuited: to an age, when one hero, as remark- 


d ed by. Tuvervipes t, could. aſk another, without of- 


| fence, whether he were a robber or not. Such alſo, 
very lately. was the ſyſtem of ethics, which pre- 
vailed in . barbarous n of e if we 
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Of the fame. clals of virtues with. courage is that uns 
diſturbed} phildſopbicalt TRA NQUILLITY,, gaperior to 
pain. ſorrow, anxiery. and each aſſault of adverſe fortune. 

Conſeious of his own virtue, ſap che philoſophers, the | 

tes himſelf. above every accident of life; and 
ſecutely: Placed in the temple of wiſdom, looks down on 
inferior mortals, engaged in purſuit of honours, riches, 


reputation, and every frivolous enjoyment. Than * 


tenſions,” no doubt when ſtretehed to the utmoſt, ar 
by far; too magnificent for human nature. They carry, 
ver, a grandeur with them, which ſeizes. the ſpee· 
rtor, and firikes him with admiration. „And che nearer 

3 oh ĩn practice to this ſublime tranquillity | 

bind. (for we muſt diſtinguiſh. it from a ſtupid 5 
infenſibility) / the more ſecure enjoyment ſhall we attain 


within ourſelves, and the more greatneſs of mind ſhall a 


we re diſcover to the world D philoſophical 9 


imi y. miu, je = rage IQ P noo Rec "Wipe Laked "rn: cf 
W admires not SOCRATES; his e forevity. 
mme eee ee * 


nanimous ade prefeirying br ales he refuſed all | 
aſſiſtance from his friends and diſciples, and avoided even 
the dependence of an ain d een had not 


ius Arz 7 on bs is avis SS by 1 i ah 
It is a a uſe, ſahs he, 8 t their gentlemen' $ ſons, that, 
as ſoon as they afe able to uſe their weapons, they ftrait gather tothe 


{elves three or four ſtragglers or kern, with whom wandering a while up 
and down idly the country, taking only meat, he at laſt falleth into ſome 
bad occaſion, that ſhall be offered; which being once made known, he 
hy thenceforth counted | 1 man of worth, in whom there is courage. 
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as thoſe in war and patriotiſm, have a grandenr and 
force of ſentiment; which aſtoniſhes our | narrow | fouls, 
and is raſhly-rejefted - as extravagant and ſupernatural, 
They, in their turn, I allow, would have had equal rea- 
fon to conſider as romantic and ineredible, the degree of 
| humanity,clemency, order, ttanquillity, aud other ſocial 
virtues, to which, in the-adminiftration of government, 
we have attained in modern times, had any one been 
then able to have made u fair repreſentation of them, 
Such is the eompenſation, hich nature, or rather edu · 
cation, has made in eee eee cpa 
| Lirtues, in thoſe different ages. ne rn; 
The merit of 'BENEVOLENGE,. ee tones. dts - 
| - weltity;/ and its tendenoy to promote the good af mankind, 
has been already explained, and is, no doubt, the ſource 
of a confiderable part of that eſteem, which is ſo unver- 
| fally paid to it- But it will as be: allowed; chat the 
very n and tendernefſs of the fentimeut, ita enga- 
ging endearments, its fond expreflioris, its delicate atten- 

tions, and all that flow-of mutual confidence; and: regard, 
which enters into a warm attach ment of love and friend- 


hip: It will be allowed; Hay, that theſe-feelings,. being 
delightful in themſel ves, are neceſſarily communicated 
ta the ſpectators, and melt them inte the ſame fond- 
neſs and delicacy... The tear naturally ſtarts in our 
eye on the apprehenſion of a warm ſentiment of this na- 
ture: Our breaſt heaves, our heart is agitated, and every 


humane tender priveipl of our frame is let 3 wk motion, 
| N 


* . 


tw vw © 


ECC 


2 
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avis we nine nd 2 Peach 
othet's'aliftalics, they yet reprefent them uo mintain- 
oe Wess of: love und friendſhip and 
ſooth our faney ieh the pleaſing image of theſe ſoſt hd 
gentle) paſſions; Tus Iden of tender tranquiliity ina 
paſtoral ARCADIA is agreeablefrom a lilie principle, as. 
has bee obſer ved ubοοͤͤ̃ů od nology nar 

Who would live amidſt Neptun Nashi add) 
ſoling; and mutual reproachles? Thei-rouglineſs and 
barſhneſs of theſe emotions diſturb and difpleaſe us: We 
ſuffer by contagion anf ſympathy ;. nor can we Emi 
indifferent! ſpectators, even though oettain, that nh per- 
nicious mung would ever eee 
palnonzz fü r f or» e e odT © 

A estuabeig euch abe WS Vhs chte of e 
lence is not derived from ĩts uſefulneſai we may obſer xe 
that, in ind way of blame, we fay, a perſon is ton 
good when; he. erbeeds his; part: in ſociety; und carries 
his attentiom for others beyond the proper bounds. In; 
like manner, w ſuy, a manis too b he pile tus iar epid, 
loo ind farent abput fortunes  Reproaches; Which really, 


at bottom, imply more eſteem: than many panegyries. 


Being dcetonied to / rate: the merit and demerit oſ cha- 
ractets chiefly? by their uſeful or pern ĩeitus tendendies;c; - 
we eannot forbear apply ing The epithet of blame, When 
we diſcover a ſentiment, ubich riſes to a degree that ãs 
nurtful t But it may happen; at the ſame times, thatlitg!: | 
noble Sa or hon engaging par 5 ſeizes the 
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heart, ax 2 inereaſs' ur friendſhip and concert 
, for te n. ET IS 

A — during the — — Sada 1 

hurt his intereſt and his cauſe; but all the young, at ' 

leaſt, and amorous, who/can' ſynipathize with the tender 0 

paſſions, will allow, that this very weakneſs (for they Wl f 

t 

d 

e 


93 . 


MX 4 


will readily: call it ſuch). chiefly endears thay [Haro,'a and | 
intereſts chem iti his fortunes, W195 ef L1G A 34. 151 
The exceſſive bravery and reſolute. date of 
Unanihs be: IE ruined his own country, and. infeſt- 
ed all his neighbours ; 5 but have ſuch ſplendour and 
greitneſs in their appearance, as ſtrikes us with admira- 
= tion; and they might, in ſome degree, be even approved 
8 = of, if they betrayed not en too evitdant ay 
4 | olf madneſs and diforder.:- 1/5 554 
| The Arkzwfaxs pretended to Wy art i invention of 
| | agriculture and of laws; and always valued themſelves 
| extremely on the benefit thereby procured to the whole 
= race of mankind. They alfo boaſted, and. with reaſon, 
=_ of their warlike enterprizes ; particularly againſt thoſe 
| | innumerable fleets; and atmies of -PERSIANS,. which in- 
vaded Guxxcx during the reigns of Daxtvs and XExxEs. 
But though there be no compariſon, in point of utility, 
between theſe peaceful and military honours ; yet we 
find, that the orators, who have writ ſuch elaborate | 
panegyrics on that famous city, have chiefly triumphed 
CYDIDES, Pra ro, and IsockATES diſcover, all of them, 
. en meer e ra ons entre wah ro calm 


RT 


WF * % 


* e could a * a pally Fee, its — ee it 
not that diſſolute mirth, ' without a proper cauſe or ſubject, is a ſure 


uma and ü of A 8 6 and on that account diſguitful. 
a | 3 


ol all emjoyments. | 
Theſe are ſome inſtances of the ſeveral 3 of me- 
rit, that are valued for the immediate pleaſure which 


o/ riss dme ay hreuabn to Ourſelves. 30 


reaſon and refleckion, appears 0 natural in he mind of 
mbar rey "or eee 79 eee fy een er 


lt is obſervable, that the great charm of poetry con- 


1 pictures of the ſublime paſſions, magnani- 
mity, courage, diſdain of fortune; or thoſe of the ten- 
der affections, love and kriendſhip; which warm the 
heart;; and diffuſe over it fimilar ſentiments and emo- 
tions. And though. all Kinds of paſſion, even the moſt 


diſagreeable, ſuch as grief and anger, are obſerved, when 


excited by poetry to convey a ſatisfaction, from a me- 


chaniſm of nature, not eaſy to be explained: Yet thoſe 
more elevated or ſofter affeQions have a peculiar influ- 
ence, and pleaſe from more than one cauſe or principle. 
Not to mention, that they alone intereſt us in the for- 


tune of the perſons repreſented, or communicate «hes ; 


eſteem and affection for their character. 


And can it poffibly be doubted, that this talent itſelf 


of poets, to moye the paſſions, this PATHETIC and 


SUBLIME. of ſentiment, is a very confiderable merit; 


and being enhanced by its extreme rarity, may exalt the 
perſon poſſeſſed of it, above every character of the age 
in which he lives? The prudence, addreſs, ſteadineſs, 


and benign government of AvGusTvs, adorned with all 


the ſplendour of his noble birth and imperial crown, ren- 
der him but an unequal competitor for fame with Vin- 
on., who lays nothing into the oppoſite ſeale ma the 
divine beauties of his poetical genius. 


The very ſenſibility to theſe beauties, or a DELICA- | 
CY of taſte, is itſelf a beauty in any character; as con- 


veying the pureſt, the moſt durable, and moſt innocent 
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ep communicate to the ale re poſſeſſed of them. No 
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8 the — ſhocks, in ſociety, 9 e eee 
of intereſt and ſelf-love; have conſtrained man- 
kind to eſtabliſh, the laws of - juſtice 5] in order to pre- 
ſerve the Adramagen ol mutual 'aſbſtan; aud protecy 
tion: In like manner, che eternal contratieties, in com- 


2 : > Fi TIF 


pany, of men's pride and. ſelf-conceit, have. introduced | 


the rules of GOOD-MANNERS or POLITENESS; 
in order | to facilitate the intercourſe of minds, and 
an undiſturbed, commerce and converſation. Among 
well hred people, a mutual deference is affected: Gon- 
tempt of others diſguiſed: Authority conealed: At- 
tention, given to each in his turn: And an eaſy ſtream 


of converſation maintained, without vehemence, with- 


out interruption, without eagerneſs for victory, and 


without any airs of ſuperiotity. Theſe attentions and 


regards are immediately agreeable to zarbers, ne 
ow any 
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n eee jay indeed the, eee mat ws. 


a quality of the mind agreeable. to or approved of by every one, aubo Mr 
ders or contemplates it. But ſome qualities produce pleaſure, be. 


cauſe they are uleful to ſociety, or uſeful or agreeable to the perſon 
himſelf; others produce it more ere . i ihe . 
"hy he claſp of virtues ee. 
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They conciliate eee ee 
viour * tem. Pate eee e HAR 3; 
Many of the een of, a= are W 3 
caſual: But the thing exp y them ii ſame. 
A SPANIARD goes out of 1 ouſe before his gueſt, 


is own ho 
to bgnify that he leaves him maſter. of all. In other 
countries, the landlord walks put tak s 4 $ omen 
mark of deference and tegira, _ r 
But, in order to rendet a man” perf c good cons, be | 
muſt have WIT and INGENUITY as well as good- 
manners. What wit is, ir may not be eaſy to deſige; 
but it is eaſy ſurely to deter wine, chat it is a quslity lin. 
mediately agreeable to others, and cotrmunicating, on its 
firſt appearance, a lively joy and ſatis faction to every one 
who has any comprebenfion of it. The moſt profound 
metaphyſics, indeed, might be ed ployeds' in'explaining 
the various - Kinds and ſpecies of wit; and many clafles 
of it, which are nom received on the ſole teltimony of 
taſte and ſentiment, might, perhaps, be reſolved into 
more general' principles. But this is ſufficient for our 


preſent purpoſe, that it does affect taſte atid ſentiment, 
and beſtowing an immediate en 1 *. ee ſource 


ee and affect ion 

In countries, where men paſs moſt of their ei in 
ee an viſits, and aſſemblies, theſe companion- 
able qualities, ſo to ſpeak, are of high eſtimation, and 
form a chief part of perſonal merit. In countries, where 
men live a more domeſtic life, and either are employed in 
buſineſs, or amuſe themſelves i ina narrower <irele of ac- 
quaintance, the more ſolid qualities are chiefly regarded. | 
Thus, I have often obſerved, that, among the Fi RENCH, 
the firſt queſtions, with regard to a ſtranger, are, Ie be 
8875 ? Has he wit? In our on country, the chief 


praif 


©3. 


An e „nee Wee 
,, eee eben — in 
the diſcousſe : Hence the teller of long ſtories, or the 


| pompous declatiner; is very little approved of. But moſt 


men deſire likewiſe their nennen 
regard, with a very evil eye, that logwac ; 


prives them of a right they are naturally ee | 


There is a ſort of harmleſs 7iars, frequently to be met 


Their uſual intention is to pleaſe and entertain; but as 
men are moſt delighted with what they conoei ve to be 
truth, theſe people nn eee the means of 


pleaſing, and i incur u Some indulgence, 
however, 


to lying ordftioni — humorous ſtories, 


—— —— n 
truth is not of any importance. e 


Eloquence, genius of all PEO even ee 
Cound) reaſoning, when it riſes to an eminent degree; and 


is employed upon ſubjects of any conſiderable: dignity 


and nice diſcernment; all theſe endowments ſeem imme- 
diately agreeable, and have a merit diſtinct from their 
uſefulneſs. Rarity, likewiſe, which ſo much enhances 
the price of every thing, muſt ſet an m value on 
theſe noble talents of the human mind. r N 
Modeſty may be underſtood in eee eee en 

abſtrated. from chaſtity, which has been already cues” 
of, It ſometimes means that tenderneſs and nicety of 


| honour, that apprehenſion of blame; that dread of intru- 


fion or injury towards others, that Pupos, Which is the 

proper guardian of every kind of virtue, and a ſure pre- 
ſervative againſt vice and corruption. But its moſt uſual 
meaning is when it is oppoſed to impudence and arro- 


e —— In ung 


men chiefly this quality ãs a ſure fign of good ſenſe; 
| — — 
by preſerving thein ears open to inſtruction, and maki 
them ſtill graſp after new attainments. But ĩt ee 
ther harm to every ſpectator 5 bylfattevint every man- 
vanity, and preſenting the appearange of u doeile 

who receives, with proper attention and reſpełt, every 
word they utter. wm ä e a+St 
Nen have, in general, a much grester pr fity 
over -· value than to under · value eee 
ſtanding the opinion of AnxtsrarnE *. This makes us 
us co regard, with —— Ee ht 
of falling inte any vicious extreme of dat aatute. wi 


is thus, in countries, where es are apt to ex- 
ceed in corpuleney, perſonal beauty is placed i in 3 much 
greater degree of ſlenderneſs, than in countries, where 
that is the moſt uſual defect. Being ſo often ſtruck with 
nnen one ſpecies of deformity,; men think they 
can never keep at too great a diſtance from it, and wiſh 
nee leaning to the [oppoſite ſide. In like 
manner, were the door opened to ſelf- praiſe, and were 
|  MONTAIGNE's maxim obſerved, that one ſhould ſay as 
frankly, 1 have: ſenſe; I bade learning, I have bourage, 
Beauty, or wit; as it is ſure we often think ſo; were this 
the cale, I ſay, every one is ſenſible, that ſueh a flood of 
impertinence would break in upon us, as would render 
- fociety wholly intolerable. --For this reaſon cuſtom has 
-pſiabliked te. . in nen eee that men 
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Nicomachu mn. 
| e ſhould 
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. He muſt:be a very. ſuhericiab thinker,” 


| —.—. themſelves; „ Een e among inci g 


is here better itnplied, than if it had been diractly ex - 
preſſed, without any. co er or diſguiſe. 6 n Tet a3 75 


thatall ee eee >devenance ave ORE 
ain een a: 


ments. A ſmall bias towards modeſty, even in the in · 
rernal ſentiment, is favourably regarded, efpecially:in 


young people; and a ſtrong bias is required, in the out- 


ward behaviour: But this excludes not a noble pride and 
ſpirit, which may openly diſplay itſelf in its full extent, 


ed to the uſual modeſiy of his behaviour; forms a ſhin- 


ing character. IrnIc RATES, the: ATHENIAN, being ac- 
cuſed of betraying; the intereſts of his country, aſked his 


accuſer, Would you, ſays he, have, on à lite vccafion, been 


arhoaſked þ uns rings oh — — | 
. ... faid hey itiche fecond. 
 Thoughyit, is obſervable, that the. ſelf-praiſe-implied 


| 


| ks ohne ating — 
ble for being — —— and accompliſh» 


when one lies under calumny or oppreſſion: of any kind. 
The generous oontumacy of SocraTEs,;as Cicero; calls 
it, has been highly celebrated-in-allages; and when join- 


guilty of that crime. By ao: means, replied the other. 


And can you then imagine, cried the hero, that lentora- 


res would be guilty* 2. In ſhort, a generous ſpirit and 5 
ſelf· value, well founded, decently diſguiſed, and courage = 


ouſſy ſupported under diſtreſs and calumny, is a great 
re ee r wee ene the N 
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tis een. Sg tte 6 reel as 4 34 2 
is 1 40 far n ere blameable, that it leems inſeparable 
from virtue, genius, capacity, and a generous or noble ; 
| W eee An attention even to trivial matters, in or- 
der to pleaſe is alſo expected and denfanded by ſociety; 
and no one is ſurpriſed, if he find a man in company, to 
obſerve a greater elegance of dreſs. and more pleaſant 
flow of converſation, than when he paſſes his time at 
home, and with his own family. Wherein, then, con- 
ſiſts VANIIT IT, which is ſo juſtly regarded as a fault or 
imperfection? It ſeems to conſiſt chiefly in ſuch an in- 
temperate! diſplay of our advantages, honours, and ac- 
compliſuments in ſuch am impertunate and open de- 
mand of praiſe.and a Imiration, as is offenſive to others, 
and eneroaches too far on tbeir ſecret vanity and ambi- 
tion. It is beſides a ſure; ſymptom of the want of true 
dignity and elevation of mind, which is ſo great an or- 
nament in any character. For why that impatient de- | 
fire of applauſe;-as if you were not juſtly entitled to it, 
and might not reaſonably expect, that it would for ever 
attend you? Why ſo anxious to inform us of the great 
company which you have kept; the obliging things 
which were. ſaid to vou; the honours, the diſtinctions 
which you met with; as if theſe were not things of | 
courſe, and what we could readily, of durcb have 


| imagined, wichour Dany" told of the: 7 


* 


DECENCY, 5 


. . to age, am 
3 vhich dere ienmedietely ee to others, 
n which, by that means, acquire praiſe and approba - 

An effeminate behaviour in a man, a rough man- 


| mow parted rode theſe are ugly becauſe: unſuitable to 


each character, and different from the qualities which 


er. in the ſexes; It is as if a tragedy abounded : 
in cbmic+ beauties, woes comedy in tragic. The difpro- 


portions hurt the eye, and convey a diſagreeable ſenti- 
— ſpectators, the ſource of blame and diſappro- 
bation. This is that indecorum, which f is eder 1 
much « ne Cicxxo in his offices. be 
Among the other virtues, we may ae give GLEAN- 
LINESS a place; fince it naturally renders us agree- 
able to others, and is no inconſiderable ſource of love and 
affection. No one will deny, that a negligence in this 
particular is a fault; and as faults are nothing but ſmal - 
ler vices, and this fault can have no other origin than 


the uneaſy ſenſation, which it excites in others; we may, 


in this inſtance, ſeemingly ſo trivial; clearly diſcover the 
origin of moral diſtinctions, about which the learned 


have ay ae Lg e in RON mazes ew n 


and error. 


But beſides all the ene e hs origin of 
whoſe beauty, we can, in ſome degree explain and ac- 
count for, there ſtill remains ſomething myſterious and 
inexplicable, which conveys an immediate ſatisfaction to 
the ſpectator, but how, or why, or for what reaſon, he 


cannot pretend to determine. There is a MANNER, 
a grace, an eaſe, 'a genteelneſs, an T-know-not-what, 
which ſome men poſſeſs above others, which is very dif- 
ferent from external beauty and comelineſs, and which, 


pea catches our affection almoſt as ſuddenly and 
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muſt be conſidered as) part of ethics; left by fiature to 
baffle all the pride of Philofophy, and 1 


poſſeſſes ; althou 


or any agreeable quality which he 
de got of our acquaintance, nor 
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Lo peat gab du ſorprilag 8 
L. late an age, ſhould find it requiſite to prove, hy ela · 
be reaſoning, that PERSONAL . MERIT con-. 
fiſts altogether. in the poſſeſſion of mental qualities, ae 
or agreeable to the perſon bim/elf, or to others, It might 
ex 

| even do the frſt rude, unpractiſed inquirers concerning 
morals, and. been received from its own evidence, with- 


in any: kind, ſo. naturally claſſes itſelf under the diviſion 
of »/efut or agresable, the utila or the dulae, chat it ĩs not 
eaſ to imagine, why we-ſhould. ever ſeels farther, or 
conſider the · queſtiqn as a matter of nice reſearch. or in · 
quiry. And as every thing uſeful oragreeable muſt poſ- 
ſels theſe qualities with regard either to the perſon him- 
felf;, or to otbera, the compleat delineation or defcription 
| of merĩt ſeems to be performed as naturally as 2 ſhadow 
is caſt by che fun, or an image is reflected upon water. 

If che ground, on which the ſhadow is caſt, be not broken 
and une ven; nor the ſurface, from which the i image is 
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that this principle would have occurred 


out any argument or diſputation. Whatever is valuable 


reflected, diſturbed and confuſed; a juſt figure i is imme 
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ticate the greateſt honours and advancement f. You ſur- 

prize me, replies a third, when you talk of CLEANTHES | 
as a man of buſineſs and application. I met him lately 
lite and ſoul of our converſation: 80 much wit with 
ſo much eee een fo nn | ee e 


admire him ain my „an a fourth, if f you knew b bim 


1 
3 —— 8 cn og hve # 
"i the moſt elaborate examination; ny os had. 1 
But however the caſe may have fared with pbiloſop f 
in common life, theſe principles are ſtill implicitly Main- 1 
_ tained, nor is any other topic of praiſe or blame ever re- 1 
apron to, when we employ any panegyrie or ſatire, any 
applauſe or cenſure of human action and behaviour, If C 
ve obſerve men, in every intercourſe of buſineſs or plea- 
ſure, in every diſcourſe and coriverſation; we ſhall find q 
them no where, except in the ſchools, at any loſs upon 
this ſubject. What ſo natural, for-ivſtance, as the fol- 1 
lowing dialogue? Lou are very happy, we ſhall ſuppoſe 
one to ſay, addreſſing himſelf to another, that you have 
given your daughter'to/CLEANTHES.' Ile is à man of 0 
honour and humanity. Every one, who has any inter- 
courſe with him, is ſure of fair and kind treatment 1 0 
congratulate you too, fays another on the promiſing ex- | 
peQations of this ſon-in-law ; whoſe: aſſiduous W e | 
tion to the ſtudy of the laws, whoſe quick penetratic | 


and early knowledge both of men and buſineſs, prognof- 


ina circle of the gayeſt company, and he was the very 


good manners; ſo much gallantry without affectation; 
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Ki — uſeful to the dans þ himſelf. 8 68 ef rt a 
5 e 8 agreeable to others. $7 368 
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remark ĩn him, is not a ſudden\flaſh ſtruck out by com- 
pany: It runs through the whole tenor of his life, and 
preſer ves a perpetual ſerenity on his countenance, and 
tranquillity in his ſoul: „He has met with ſevere trials, 
misfortunes ag well as dangers ; and by his greatneſs of 
mind, was ſtill eien , them“. The image, 
gentlemen, which you have here delineated of CLA. 
TES, dried 1. i is that of accompliſhed, merit, Each of 
you has given u ſtroke of the peneil to his figure; aud 
you have unawates exceeded all the pictures drawn bx 
| GraTIAN or CASTIGLIONE.. A philoſopher ien [ek 
le& this character as a model of perfect virtue. 


And as every quality, which i is uſeful or agreeable to 


| ourſelves or others, is, in common life, allowed to be a 
part of perſonal merit; ſo no other will ever be received, 
where men judge of things by 1 their natural, unprejudiced 
reaſon, without, the deluſive Sloſſes of ſuperſtition and 
falſe religion. Celibaey, faſting, penance, mortification, | 
ſelf-denial, . humility, . filence, ſolitude, and the whole 


train of monk iſh virtues; for what reaſon are they every 


vhere rejected by men of ſenſe, but becauſe they ſerve to 
no manner of purpoſe; neither ad vance a man's fortune 
in the world, nor. render him a more valuable member of 
ſociety z neither qualify him for the 3 of 
company, nor increaſe his power of ſelf. enjoyment? 
We obſerve, on the contrary;. that they croſs all theſe 
deſirable ends; ſtupify the underſtanding and harden the 
beart, obſcure the fancy and ſour the temper. We 
juſtly, therefore, enen to the ous W. ge 
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pervert, entirely, theſe, natural ſentiments, ' A gloomy, 
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in the calendar; ut — derbe — when 
alive, ee eee eee ae he are 
as delirious und diſmal as himſelf org t de 
Ie ſeems u happinefs ae reer nen füllen een 
ters not᷑ into hat vulgat diſpute doneeru ing the degreds of 
| benevolence or ſelf-love; wHich prevail in Human nature; 
a diiſpute Which is never Hkely to have amy iſſueg both 
hbecaüfe men; Who have taken part, are ndt eaſily e. 
vinced, aud becuuſe the phenomena, which eay be pro- 
duced on either fide, ate fo difperfed; fo uncertain, and 
fubject to foftiaty intetptetations, that it is ſearcely por. 
fible accurately to compare theith, of draw From them 
any detetminate inference or condufion, It is fuffteient 
for our preſeut purpoſe; if it 'be-allowed; what fürely, 
without the greateſt abſurdity, cannot be diſputed, that 
there is ſome -berievolence; however fmall, infufed into 
eur bofom; ſome ſpark of friendſhip for hütran kind; 
come partiele'of the dove, kneaded inte dur frathe, along 
Wirk the elements of the welf and ſerpent. Let theſe 
generdus ſentiments be ſuppoſed ever I weak; let them 


be itiſaſſteient to ove! even a hand or Ruger of dur 


body; they muſt Ri} dtrect the determinatious ef bur 
mind and where every thing elſe is equal; produce a 
esl preference of what is uſeful and ſervieenble do 
mune ind, abeve what is pernieiens and dangerous. 
A mor ui diftinfiion, therefore, immediately ariſes; u ge- 
neral ſentiment of blame and approbation; u tendeney, 
however falht, to the objects af the be, and # propor- 
tionable averficr to theſe of the other. Nor will-thoſs 
reaſoners, he fo earneſtly maintain the predominant 
| felfifhniefs of haman kind; be any wiſe ſcandulized at 
hearing of the weak Tentirnients of virtue, implanted in 
our nature. * they ute zou g be id 


0 


XI. ebe. 188 343 


to auintain the one tenet 40 the other: and their fpirit 
of latite, (for ſuct it appears; rather than of corruption) 


nuturally gives tiſe to botly opigions; which tiave; indeed, | 
a grove «nd almoſt un indiffoluble vorfexien together. 


Avative; uinbirion; vanity, and all paſſtons vulgarly, 


chowgh inpfopetly, vomprined under the denomination = 


of ſolf-Iove, ate here excluded from our theory voncettt« 


ing the origin of morals, net becauſe they ate too weak, 


but becauſe they have not a proper direction, for that 
purpoſe. The notion of morals, implies ſoo ſentiment 
common te all mankind, which recommends che fame 
object to general approbation, and makes every W 
moſt men, agree” in the ſame opinion or deviſion con. 
cerning it. It alſo. implies ſome ſentiment, ſouniverſal 


and eomprehenſive as to extend to all mankind, and regs | 


der the actions and eenduct, even of che perſons the 
moſt remote, an objet of applauſe or cenfure, acvord-· 
ing as they agree of diſagree with that rule of right which 
is eſtabliſhed, - Theſe two requiſite cifeurnſtances belong 
alone to the ſentiment” of humanity here iuſiſted on. 
The other paſſions produce, in every breaſt, mauy ftrong 
ſentiments of defire and averſion; affection and hatred; 
but theſs neither are felt ſo much in common, nor are 
ſo eompreheuſive, as to be the foundation of any general 
ſyſtem and eftabliſiied'theoty'ef blame or approbation. 


_ When a man deneminates another his nemy, his rν,jẽ²“ 


his antagongf, his adverſary, he is uderſtobd to ſpeak 
the language of felf-love,”and to expreſs ſentiments, pe- 


culiar to himſelf, and arifing from his particalareircduhw 


ſtances and fituations But when he beſtows on a6y man 
the epithets of vice or odieuf or depraved, he then' 
ſpeaks another langaage; and expreſſes” ſentiments, in 


whiob, he expects, all his audienes ars to cuncur with him. 


a hots; therefore, depart komm his private and para 
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2 with others: eee ow: nab) pats 
ciple of the human frame, and touch + firing, to which 
all mankind have an accord and ſymphony. En E he mean, 
| therefore, to expreſs, that this man poſſeſſes qualities, 
whoſe tendency is pernicious to ſociety, he has choſen 
this common point of view, and has touched the prin- | 
ciple-of humanity, in which every man, in ſome degree, 
concurs. While the human heart is compounded of the 
lame elements as at preſent, it will never be wholly 
indifferent to public good, nor entirely unaffected with 
the tendency of characters and manners. And though 
this affection of humanity may not generally be eſteemed 
ſo ſtrong as vanity or ambition, yet, being common to 
all men, it can alone be the foundation of morals, or of 
any general ſyſtem. of blame or praiſe. : One man's am- 
bition is not another's ambition; nor will the ſame event 
or object ſatisfy both: But che humanity of one man is 
the humanity of every one; and n 1 hen 
this paſſion in all human creatures. A th. - 
But the ſentiments, which ariſe dv acl are 
not only the ſame in all human ereatures, and produce 
the ſame approbation or oenſure; but they alſo compre- 
hend all human creatures; nor is there any one whoſe 
conduct or character is not, by their means, an object, 
to every one, of cenſure. or approbation. On the con- 
trary, thoſe, other paſſions, commonly denominated 
ſelfiſh, both produce different ſentiments in each indivi- 


| dual, according to his particular ſituation; and alſo 


contemplate the greater part of mankind with the ut- 
moſt indifference and unconcern. Whoever has a high 
regard and eſteem for me flatters my vanity; whoever 
expreſſes contempt. mortiſies and diſpleaſes enen as 

a name nabe N „there 


excite, 7 its account, either my affection or diſguſt. 
But if you repreſent Aa tyrannical, inſolent, or barbarous 


TTC 
in the ſphere of this paſſion, or 


behaviour, in any country or in any age of the world; 1 


ſoon carry” my eye to the pernicious tendency of ſuch a 
conduct, and feel the ſentiment of repugnance and diſ- 


5 pleaſure towards it. No character can he ſo remote as | 


to be, in this light, wholly indifferent to me. What is 


beneficial to ſociety or to the perſon himſelf muſt till 


be preferred. And every quality or action, af every 
human being, muſt, by this means, be ranked under 
ſome claſs or mine nen ODT ve of FR cenſure 
or applauſe. WA e 5 i 201 » 
What more, Wee can we 4 to lia wil the 
ſentiments, dependant on humanity, from thoſe connect 
ed with any other paſfion, or to ſatisfy us, why the for- 
mer are the origin of morals, not the latter? Whatever 
conduct gains my approbation, by touching my hama- 
nity, procures alſo the applauſe of all mankind, by af- 


fecting the fame principle in them: But what ſerves my 


avarice or ambition pleaſes theſe paſſions: in me alone, 
and affe&s not the avarice and ambition of the reſt of 
mankind. © There is no circumſtance of conduct in any 


man, provided it have a beneficial tendeney, that is not 


agreeable to my humanity, however remote the perſon: I 
But every man, ſo far removed as neither to-croſs nor 


ſerve my avarice and ambition, is regarded as wholly in- 
different. by thoſe paſſions. The diſtinction, therefore, 


between theſe ſpecies of lenti ment being ſo great and 
evident, language muſt ſoon be moulded upon it, and 
muſt invent a peculiar ſet of terms, in order to expreſs 
thoſe uni verſal ſentiments of cenſure or approbation, 
which ariſe from humanity, or from views of general 


uſefulneſs and its were VIR UE and VICE be- 5 
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come than known: Morals are | ee ge- 
neral ideas are framed of human 8 and behaviour: 


Buch meaſures. are expected from men, in ſuob ginations 
This action is determined to be conformable ta aut ab- 
ſtract rule; chat other, contrary. And by ſuch univerſal 
principles are the partioular dene n fre. 


8 controlled- and limited “.. 


From inſtances of popular tyinults, Taſtings; faftions, 


3 and of all paſſions, which are ſhated with 2 
multitude, we may learn the influence of ſociety, in ex- | 
citing and ſupporting any emotion ; ; while the moſt un- 


governable diſorders are raiſed, we find, by that means, 
from the Dighteſt and moſt frivolous occaſions, . Sor oy 


was uo very cruel, though, perhaps, an unjuſt legillstor, 
who puniſhed neuters in civil wars; and few, I believe, 


would, fi in ſuch cafes, i incur the penalty, were their al 


fection an- diſeburſe allowed ſufficient 10 abſolve them, 
No ſelfiſhneſs, and ſcarce any philoſophy, have there 
force ſufficient to ſupport a total coolabſs and indiffer- 
ence; and he muſt be more or lefs than man, who kindles 


not in the common blaze. What wander, then, that 


moral ſentiments are found of ſuch: influence in life; 


though ſpringing from principles, which: may appear, at 


Arft fight, ſomewhat {aall and delicate? Rut theſe prin- 
| ciples, we muſt remark, are ſogial and univerſal; They 


form, i in a manner, the party of human-kind againſt vice 
| or diſorder, its common enemy: And as the benevolent 


concern for others is diffuſed, iu a greuter or leſs degree, 
over all wen, and is the ſame in all, it outs more fre- 


quently in diſcourſe, i is cheriſhed by ſociety and conver- | 


lation, and the blame and approbation, confequent'on/it, 


are thereby routed from that lethargy, into which they : 
172 probably lalled, in ſolitary: and ie todos nature. 


C = NOTE 0 29 — 8 4 
Fs the 


being fel and private, are often. overpowered bn its 
force, and-yield the dominion of our breaſt to chaſe ſo- 
dial and. public principled, HATE | ait bla ob, 


8 — fans ent, is, t 


Which rules, with ſuch, ungentrolled authority, in os 
generous minds, and is often the grand ohject of all their 


deſigns and undertakings... By our continual and earneſt 

purſuit: of ter, 3 name, à reputation in the 
world, we bring eur own deportment and conduct fre- 
quently in review, and conſider how they appear in the 
eyes of thoſe he 


and hegets, in noble natutes, a Cν revgrence. for 
themſelves 0p: well, as others; Which is the ſaręſt guar- 


diana of every virzug- The animal conveniencies.and 
pleaſures fink gradually! in cheir value f While every in. 
ward beauty and moral grace is ſtudiouſſy acquired, and 


the mind ia accompliſhed in every — n A 
adorn or embelliſh a rational creature. W 0, 208 


Here is the moſſ perfect morality. 5 0 * Fo we at | 


| eee Here 1s diſplayed the force of many ſympa- 


thies, -.Qur-moral ſentiment is: itſelf a feeling chiefly of 


that nature: And our regard to a character with others 
ſeems to ariſe only from a care of preſerving a character 


with ourfelves; and in order to attain: this end, we find 


it neceſſary to prop our bott ring judgment an the cores 
| en approbation of mankind: a N 4p} 101 


Zut, that we may accommodate matters, and remove, ] 
if poſſible, every difficulty, let us allowall thefe reaſon- 


ings to be falſe. Let us allow, that, when we reſolve 
che pleaſure, which ariſes from views of utility, into the 
l OS oo ſentiments 


apprqach and regard. s, This con- 
ſtant habit of ſarveyiag ourſelves, as it were, in.reflecy 
tion, Keeps-pliye. all the. ſentiments of right and wrong, | 
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un; 


e ef dewadity and ſympathy, we habe embra- 
ced a wrong hypotheſts. Let us confeſs it neceſſary 


find ſome other explicatiom of thar'applayſe, which i is 
paid to objects, whether inanimate; animate, or rational, 
if they have a tendency to promote the welfare and ad-. 


vantage of mankind,” However difficult it be to conceive, 


that a an object is approved of on account of its ee 
to a certain end, while the end itſelf ia totally indi | 


ent; let us ſwallow this abfurdity, and eonſider what are 
the conſequences. The preceding delineat ion or defini. 
tion of PERSONAL MERIT muſt ſtill retain its evi- 
dence and authority: It muſt still be allowed, that eve- 
ry quality. of the mind, which is 1 f or agrecable to 


the perſon. bimſelſ or et communidcates à pleaſure 


to the ſpectator, engages his eſteem, and is admitted un- 


der the honourable denomination of vittue or merit. 


Are not juſtice, fidelity, honour," veracity; allegianc 
chaſtity; eſteemed folely on account of their tendency" to 


promote the good of ſociety? Is not that tendency in- 


> Se 


ſeparable from humanity, benevolence, lenity; generoſi- 


ty, gratitude, moderation; tenderneſs, friendſhip, and all 
the other ſocial . virtues? Can it poſſibly be doubted, 
that induſtry, diſcretion, frugality, ſecrecy; order, per- 


ſeverance, forethought, judgment, and this whole claſs 
of virtues and accompliſhments, of which many pages 


would not contain the catalogue; can it be doubted, I 
ſay, that the tendency of theſe dualities te promote the 
intereſt and happineſs af their poſſeſſot, i is the ſole fonn- 
dation of their merit? Who can diſpute that a mind, 

which ſupports a perpetual: ſerenity; and cheerfulneſs, a 


noble dignity and undaunted ſpirit, a tender affection 


and good - ill to all around ; as it has more enjoyment 


within itſelf, is alſo a more animating and rejoieing . 


W e than if e with 3 tormente d 
r a | with 


2. Goal ee yp 


Vith anxietys irritated with rage, or ſunk into the moſt 
ahbject baſeneſs and degeneracy? And as to the qualities, 
immediately ogresabls to others, they ſpeak er 
for themſelves; and he muſt be unhappy indee hy 
in his ow. temper; or in his fituation —— inks 
has never perceived the ' charms of a facetious wit or 
\ flowing affability, of a delicate en, or decent gen- 
teelneſs of addreſs and manner, 9) 091g 
I am ſenſible, that nothing can be more unphiloſophi- 
cal than to be poſitive or dogmatical on any ſubject; and 
that, even if exceſſive ſcepticiſm could be maintained, it 
would not be more deſtructive to all juſt reaſoning and 
inquiry. Hi am convinoed, that, where men are the moſt 
arrogant, arenen moſt miſtaken, 
and have there given reins to with ; 
per deliberation and ſuſpence; which can alone ſecure 
them from the groſſeſt abſurdities. Tet, I ee eee | 
that this enumeration puts the matter in ſo ſtrong alight; 
that I carivot; at preſent, he more aſſured of any truth, 
which 1 learn from reaſoning and argument, than that 
perſonal merit conſiſts entirely in the uſefulneſs ot agree: 
ableneſs of qualities to the perſon himſelf poſſeſſed of 
them, or to others, who have any intercourſe with him. 
But when I reflect, that, though the bulk and figure of 
the earth have been meaſured and delineated, though 
the motions of the tides have been accounted for, the 
order and œcõοοr1Ü of the heavenly bodies ſubjected to 
their proper laws, and INFINITE. itſelf reduced to cal- 
culation; yet men ſtill difpute concerning the foundation 
of their moral duties: When I reflect on this, I ſay, 1 
fall back into diſſidence and ſceptieiſm, and ſuſpect, that 
an hy potheſis, ſo obvious, had it been a true one, would, 
long ere now, have been received 955 may n. ſuf- 
frage ns: OR: of e. 354389 d el N La 
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— ee — remains: n bn briefly to 
eonſider aur intereſted obligation to it, and . Anquire, 
0 whetheriavesy: man, ha has any regard to his on hap. 

d ru, Will not beſt find his acoougnt in the 

; practice of every moral duty, If this gan be clearly ale 

 certgined from the foregoing- theory, we ſhall baye the 

ſatisfaftion ta reflect, that we have advanced principles, 

.vhich-nat-only, it is hoped, will ſtand. the teſt of xeaſon- -· 

ing and inquiry, but may contribute to the amendment 

af ments lives, and their improvement in morality and 
ſooial virtue. And:though: the philęſophieal truth of 
any prapoſition hy no means depends on its tendency to 
promote the intereſts of ſociety ; yet a man has Aut 2 
bad grace, who delivers à theory, however true, which 
be muſt confeſs, leads to a practice dangerous and perni 
oious. Why rake into thoſe corners of nature, which 
ſpread a nuiſance all around? Why dig up che peſtilence 
from the pit, in which it is buried? The ingenuity of 
Four refearches may be admiredz but your ſyſtems will 
be deteſted, and mankind will agree, if they cannqt re- 
fute them, to ſink them, at leaſt, in eternal ſilenee and 
"oblivion, Truths which are pernicioumt to ſociety, if any 
ſueh there be, will egy n -which are * 
Feb FF 
But what blielephical ee e eee 
ous to ſoeiety, than thoſe here delivered, which repre- 
ſent virtue in all her genuine and moſt engaging charms, 


and make us approach her with eaſe, familiarity, and af- 


fection? The diſmal dreſs: falls off, with which many 
divines, and ſome philoſophers have covered her; and 
re g appears oor: gentleneſs, der beneficence, 

| afability 3 


Cb 331 


9 = at's 


affabilitys nay bag, at proper intervals, as i 
and gaiety. She talks not of uſeleſs auſterities and ris 


gours, ſuffering and' ſelf-denial. | She declares, that her 


ſole purpoſe js, to make her votaries and all mankind, 
during every inſtant of their exiſtence, if poſſible, eheer- 
ful and happy; nor does ſhe ever willipgly part with 
any pleaſure but in hopes of ample eompenſation in 
ſome other period of their lives, The ſole trouble, which | 
ſhe demands, is that of juſt calculation; and a ſteady pre- 
ference of the greater happineſs. ' And if any auſtere 
| pretenders approach hor, enemies to joy and pleaſure, 
he either rezefts. them as hypocrites and deceivers; or if 
ſhe admit them in her train, they are arrays org 
among the leaſt favayred of her votarie. 
And, indged, to drop all figurative peer n 
hopes can we ever have of engaging mankind to a prac- 
tice, which we confeſs full of auſterity and rigour ? Or 
| what theory of morals can ever ſerve any uſeful pur- 
poſe, unleſs it can ſhaw, by a partieular detail, chat all 
the duties, which it recammends, are alſo the true in- 
tereſt of each individual? The peculiar advantage of the 
ſoregoing ſyſtem ſeems. to nh 7 it eee ene 
mediums for that purpoſe. | © * 
That the virtues which are pai: el 94 
agregable to the perſon poſſeſſed of them, are deſirable in 
a view to ſelf-intereſt, it would ſurely be ſuperfluous to 


prove. Moraliſis, indeed, may ſpare themſelves all _ | 


| pains, which they often take i in recommending theſe du- 


ties. To what purpoſe cblle&t arguments to evince, this 


temperance: is advantageous, and the exceſſes of pleaſure. 
hurtful? When it appears, that theſe exceſſcs are only 
denominated ſuch, becauſe they are hurtful; d if 
che unlimited uſe of firong liquors, for inſtance, no 

more a health or the faculties of mind and. body 


than 
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than the uſe of air dt watery it would n Gbit 
more vicious or blameable. » 0% nM ik FE N 
It ſcems equally ſuperfluous to prove, that 
panionable virtues of good manners and wit, dece: 
genteelneſs, are more deſirable tian the contrary "OY 
ties: Vanity alone, without any other confi is 
a ſufficient motive to make us wiſh for the poſſeſſion of 
theſe acovinpliſhments. No wan was ever willingly de- 
ſicient in this parti All our failures here proceed 
from bad —— or a perverſe and 
unpliable diſpoſition. Would you have your company 
coveted, admired, followed; rather than hated, deſpiſed, 
avoided? Can any one ſeriouſly deliberate in the caſe ? 
As no enjoyment is fincere, without ſome reference to 
company and ſociety; ſo no ſociety can be agreeable, or 
even tolerable, where à man feels his preſence unwel - 
come, and eee ee nes around bim IR of 19 9 
and averſion,” 2 e e en 
But why, in the greater netz or eee "© 
kind, ſhould not the caſe be the ſame as in particular 
clubs and companies? Why is it more doubtful, that 
tte enlarged virtues of humanity, generoſity, beneficence, 
are defirable with à view to happineſs and ſelf-intereſt, 
than the limited endowments of ingenuity and politeneſs? 
Are we apprehenſive, leſt thoſe ſocial affections inter- 2 
fere, in a greater and more immediate degree than any 
other purſuits, with private utility, and cannot be gra- 
tiſied, without ſome important facrifice of honour and 
advantage? If ſo, we are but ill inſtructed in the nature 
of the human paſſions, and are more ag een by g r. 
diſtinctions than by real difference. ; 
Whatever contradiction may as Wed be- 1 
tween the ſelfiſh and ſocial. ſentiments or diſpoſitions, 


W are really no more — than ſelfiſh and ambi- 
[1 : e tious, 
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tious, din revengeful, ſelkih/and vain” Wikies 1 
quifte, that there be an original propenſity of ſome 14 
kind, in order to be a baſis to ſelt· love, by giving a re- 3 
liſh to the objects of its purſuit; and none more fit for 1 
this purpoſe than bene volence or humanity. The goods 1 
of fortune are ſpent in one gratification or another: The 1 
miſer, who aceumulates his annual income, and lends it nt 
out at intereſt, has really ſpent it in the gratification of 15 
his avarice. And it would be difficult to ſhow, why a 1 
man is more a loſer by a generous action, than by any 3 
other method of expence; ſince the utmoſt which he can © 
attain, by the moſt elaborate Oy is ths: e cen gy I 8 
of ſome affetion,'? 1 7 JE} @ 98, 07 1 
Now if life; without paſſion, Ah be e ink. 5 
pid and ti reſome; let a man ſuppoſe that he has full Me! 
| power of modelling his own diſpoſition, and let him de- . 
liberate what appetite or deſire he would chuſe for the "nn 
foundation of his. happineſs and enjoyment. Every. af- 8 
fection, he would obſerve, when gratified by ſucceſs, WW 
. gives a ſatisfaQtion proportioned to its force and violence: / ; ; . 
but beſides this advantage, common to all, the immediate f 1 722 
feeling of benevolence and friendſhip, humanity and WW 
kindneſs, is ſweet, ſmooth, tender, and agreeable, inde- = 
_ pendent of all fortune and accidents. Theſe virtues are = 
beſides attended with a pleaſing conſeiouſneſs or remem- 9 


brance, and keep us in humour with ourſelves as well 
as others; while we retain the agreeable reflection of 
having done our part towards mankind and ſociety. F 
And though all men ſhow. a jealouſy of our ſucceſs. in 
the purſuits of -ayarice/ and ambition; yet are we almoſt 
ſure of their good-will and good-wiſhes, ſo long as we 
perſeyere in the paths of virtue, and employ ourſelves 
in the execution of generous plans and purpoſes. What 
other paſſion is there where we ſhall find ſo many advan- 
'A „ | tes * 
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| rages whitdd; an agreeable 3 1 
ouſneſi a good reputation? But of theſe truths, we way 
obſerve, men ate, of themſelves, pretty much convinced; 


nor are they deficient in their; duty to ſociety, becauſe 


they would not with to be generous, friendly, and hu- 
en but becauſe they do not feel themſelves ſuch · 


Treating vice with the greateſt edndour; and 5 i 


ir all poſſible conceſſions, we muſt acknowledge, that 


thert is not, in ah bella, the ſmalleſt prettat for 


giving it the preferenoe above virtue, with a view to 
ſelf-intereſt; except, pethaps, 3 in the caſe of juſtice, where 
man, taking chings i in à certain light, may often ſeem 
to be a loſer by his integrity. And though it is allow- 
ed, that, without n regard to property; n ſocicty eould 


ſubſiſt; yet, according to the imperfe& way in which hu- 


man affaits are conducted, a ſenſible knave; i in partieular 
incidents, may think, that an abt of i iniquity br inſideli- 
ty will make a confiderable addition to his fortune, with- 


out cauſing any vonſiderable breach in the ſocial union 
and confederacy: That bonefty ic the beſt policy, may be 


a goed general rule; but is liable to-many'exceptivns : 
And he, it may, perhaps, be thought, conducts himſelf 


with moſt wiſdom, who obſerves che 5 0 8 25 


tunes advantage of all the Exceptions: 


J tnuſt' confeſs; that, if a man think, hat this 00" 


75 much requires an anſwer, It will be a little difficult 
to find any, Which will to him appear ſenisfactory and 
eonvincing · If his heart rebel not againſt ſuch pernioi - 
ous maxims, if be feel no reluctanes te the thoughts of 
villainy ot baſeneſs, he has indeed loſt'a eonſideruble mo- 


tive to virtue; and we may expect, that his practice will 


be anſwerable to his ſpeculation. But in all ingen vous 
| Aachen, the; ere to ala an ee, is tos 


. ee 


”Y n 1 


© Congavstox. » . \ "96. 


irong to be counterbalanced by any views of profit „ 


| pecuniary advantage. nward peace of mind, conſciouſ- 
neſs of integrity, a atisfactory review of our own con- 
duct; theſe are circumſtances very requiſite to happineſs, 
and will be cheriſhed and cultivated by every dnn 
man, who feels the importance of them. | 
Such a one has, beſides, the frequent fariefaftion of I 
ſeeing knaves, with all their pretended cunning and abi- 
lities, betrayed by. their own maxims; and while they 
- purpoſe to cheat with moderation and ſecrecy, a tempt- 
ing ineident occurs, nature is frail, and they give into 
the ſnare; whence they can never extricate themſelves, 
without a total loſs of reputation, and the forfeiture of 
all future truſt and confidence with mankind. __ Sq 
But were they ever ſo ſecret and ſucceſsful, the honeſt . 
man, if he has any tinQure of philoſophy, or even com- 
won obſervation and reflection, will diſcoyer that they 
| themſelyes are, in the end, the greateſt dupes, and have 1 
ſacrificed the invaluable enjoyment of a character, with 
themſelves at leaſt, for the acquiſition of worthleſs toys 
and gewgaws. How little i 18 requiſite to ſupply the ne. 


 <eſſities of nature? And in a view to pleaſure, what com- 5 
pariſon between the unbought ſatisfaction of converſa- he 


tion, ſociety, ſtudy, even health and the common. beau- 
ties of nature, but above all the peaceful. refleQion on 
one's own conduct: What compariſon, I fay, between, 
theſe, and the feveriſh, empty amuſements of luxury and 
expence? Theſe natural pleaſures, indeed, are really | 
without price; both becauſe they are below all price in 
their me and Ane it in their eniayment- 
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1* the wales . be ease it will now be 
eaſy for us to determine the queſtion firſt ſtarted *, 
concerning the general principles of morals: and though 
we poſtponed the deciſion of that queſtion, leſt it ſhould 
then involve us in intricate ſpeculations, which are unfit 
for moral diſcourſes, we may reſume it at preſent, and 
examine how far either reaſon or ſentiment enters into 
all decifions of praiſe or cenſure. 2 

One principle foundation of moral praiſe 1 p- . 
poſed to lie in the uſefulneſs of any quality or action; it 
is evident, that reaſon muſt enter for a conſiderable ſhare | 
in all decifions of this kind; fince nothing but that faculty | 
can inſtruct us in the tendency of qualities and actions, ; 

and point out their beneficial conſequences to ſociety and 
to their poſſeſſor. In many caſes, this is an affair liable 
to great controverſy; Doubts may ariſe ;' oppoſite in- 
tereſts may occur; and a preference muſt be given to one 
fide, from very nice views, and a ſmall overbalance of 
utility, This is particularly remarkable in queſtions 
with regard to juſtice; as is, indeed, natural to ſuppoſe, 

from that ſpecies of utility, which attends this virtue t. 

Where every fingle er of juſtice, like that of bene- 


„ e T See Appendix IN. . 
Vor. II. 3 8  volence, 
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volence, uſeful to ſociety; this would be a more fimple 


Rate of the caſe, and ſeldom liable to great controverſy. 


But as ſingle inſtances of juſtice are often pernicious in 
their firſt and immediate tendency, and as the advantage 


to ſociety reſults only from the obſervance of the general 
rule, and from the concurr 


-nce and combination of ſeve- 
ral perſons in the ſame equitable conduct; the caſe here 


becomes more intricate and involved. The various cir- 


cumſtances of ſociety ; 3 the various conſequences of any 
practice; the various intereſts, which may be propoſed: 
Theſe, on many occaſions, are doubtful, and ſubje& to 
great diſcuſſion and inquiry; The object of municipal 
laws is to fix all the queſtions with regard to juſtice; The 
debates of civilians; the reſlections of politicians; the 
precedents of hiſtory and public records, are all directed 


do the ſame purpoſe, And a very acourate reafan or judge- 


ment is often requiſite, to giye the true determination, 


| amidſt ſuch intricate ener wide from: Mera or * 


oſite utilities. | 
But though reaſon, A fully allied ahd ee 
þe ſufficient to inſtruct us in the pernicious or uſeful ten- 
dency of qualities and actions; it-is not alone ſufficient 


to produce any moral blame or approbation. "Utility is 
only a tendency to a certain end; and were the end totally 


indifferent to us, we ſhould feel the ſame indifference 
towards the means. Tris requiſite a ſentiment ſhould here 
diſplay itſelf, in order to give a preference to the uſeful 


| above the pernicious tendencies, ' This ſentiment can be 


no other than a feeling for the happineſs of mankind, and 
2 reſentment of their miſery; ſince theſe ure the different 


ends which virtue and vice have a tendency ro promote. g 
Here, therefore, reaſon inſtructs us in the ſeveratten- 


dencies of actions, and humanity makes a didit In N 


favour of f qhoſe which are e and beneficial” 


by 1 m. 


the roenting. hypotheſis. But I Gall ſuppoſe. that hy- 
potheſis falſe: It will then he requiſite to look ont for 
omg ADE NOUTs that may be ſatis factory; and I dare. 

venture to affirm, that none ſuch, will ever he found, ſo. 
long as we ſuppoſe reaſon to he the ſole ſource of marals.. a 
To prove this, it will be proper to weig ere 
lowing conſiderations... Nr 4+ SE l ; 

I, It is eaſy; for a falſe hypotheſis. pore ery 7 rn 
appearance of truth, while it keeps. wholly in generals, 


makes uſe of undefined terms, and employs:compariſons,, 


inſtead of inſtances... This is particularly remarkable in 
that philoſophy, which: aſcribes, the diſcerament of all 


moral diſtinctions to reaſon alone, without the concur- 


rence of ſentiment. It is impoſſible that, in any parti- 
cular inſtange, this hypotheſis, can ſo much as be render- 
ed intelligible; whatever ſpecious figure it may make in 
general declamations and diſcourſes. Examine the 
crime of ingratitude, for inſtance; which: has place, where- 
_ ever we obſerve good- will, expreſſed and known, toge- 


ther with good · oſſices performed, on the one fide, and a 
return of ill-will or indifference, with ill-offices or ne- 


glect on the other: Anatomize all theſe, cirenmſtances, 
and examine, M your reaſon, alone,. is who confer; 


$23.5 135k, £ 3 11 2275 * TE 75 671. 37 


| Reaſon n either of 8 of .relatians. 
| Inquire, then, fir, where is that matter of faſt, wbich; 


we here call crime] point it out; determine the time of 
its exiſtence;. deſcribe its offence or nature; explain te 
ſenſe or faculty, to which menen It reſides 


in the mind of the erlon, who. 1: 
rin, bel ir and. he zonſe: 
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1s there; he the paſſion of ill-will or wen iadlk, 
ference. Vou cannot fay, that theſe, of themſelyes, al- 
ways, and in all circumſtanges, are crimes. » No: They 
are only crimes, when directed towards perſons; who 
have before expreſſed and diſplayed; good-will towards 
us. Conſequently, we may infer, that the crime of in- 
ende is not any ann. individual fa&#; but ariſes 
from a complication of ci ſtances; which, being pre- 
ſented to the ſpeQator, excites the ſentiment of blame, by 
the particular ſtructure and fabric of his mind. 
This repreſentation, you ſay, is falſe. | Ciimayinderd, 

confiſts' not in a particular ac, of whoſe reality we are 
aſſured by reaſon : But it conſiſts in certain moral rela- 

tions, diſcovered by reaſon, in the ſame - manner as we 
diſcover, : by reaſon, the truths of geometry or algebra. 
But what are the relations, -F afk, of which you here 
talk? In the caſe ſtated above, I ſee firſt good-will and 
good-offices in one perſon; then ill-will and ill- offices in 
the other. Between theſe, there is the relation of con- 
trariety. Does the crime conſiſt in that relation? But 
fuppoſe a perſon bore me ill-will or did me ill- offices; 
and I, in return, were tadifferent towards him, or did him 
good-offices Here is the ſame relation of contrariet y 
and yet my conduct is often highly laudable. Twiſt and 
turn this matter as much as you will, you can never 
reſt the morality on relation; W have n 
to the deciſions of ſentiment. 

When it is affirmed, Wb te 1 . to 
| the half of ten; this relation of equality, J underſtand 
perfectly. I conceive, that if ten be divided into two 
parts, of which one has as many units as the other; and 
if any of. theſe parts be. compared to two added to three, 
it will contain as many units as that compound number. 
But when you draw thence a cor ſen: to moral re- 
pl i N z 


4 


— hdhthubirr. v8 


Bes 'F own that I am altogether at a lofs to under- 


ſtand you; A moral action, a crime; ſuch as ingratitude, 


is a complicated object. Does the morality conſiſt in the 


relation of its parts to each other, How? After what 


manner? Specify: the relation: Be more particular and 
explicit in your ene, 1 win ey fon 
their falſehood. 9 


No, ſay you, Had able 1 in this relation of . 
0 to the rule of right; and they are denominated 


good or ill; according as they agree or diſagree with it. 
What then is this rule of right? In what does it conſiſt? 


How is it determined? By reaſon, you ſay, which exa- 


mines the moral relations of actions. So that moral re- 
lations are determined by the compariſon of actions to a 
rule. And that rule is determined by conſidering the 


moral relations of objects. Is not this ſine reaſoning 8 


All this is metaphyſics; you cry: That is enough: 
There needs nothing more to give a ſtrong preſumption 
of falſehood. - Yes, reply I: Here are metaphyſics ſure- 
| ly : But they are all on your fide, who advance an ab- 
ſtruſe hypotheſis, which can never be made- intelligible, 
nor quadrate with any particular inſtance or illuſtration. 
The hypotheſis which we embrace is plain. It main- 


tains, that morality is determined by ſentiment. It de- 


0 mne whatever mental action or quality gives 
0 ator the pleaſing ſentiment of approbution; and 
vice the contrary. We then proceed to examine a plain 
matter of fact, to wit, what" actions have this influence: 


We confider all the circumſtances, in which theſe actions 
obſervations with regard to "theſe ſentiments, If you 
call this metaphyſics, and find any thing abſtruſe here, 
you need only conclude,” eee. turn or mind i is not 


eee ſciences. 8 
| 2. 3 u. When 
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wa own 93 9 het hi 14 had Petter, in a perl. 
cular emergence Ice ence, aſſiſt * a brother or benefactor), he 


| maſt conſider theſe ſeparate relations, with all the cir. 


ances and ſituations of the perſons, in order to de- 
termine the ſuperior duty and obligation And in örder 


to determine the proportion of lines in any triangle, it is 


neceſſary to examine the nature of that figure, and the 
relations which its ſeveral parts bear to each other: But 


notwithſtanding this appearing fimilarity in the two 


caſes, miete i is, at bottom, an extreme difference between 
them.” A ſpeculative reaſoner concerning” triangles or 
clades conſiders the ſeveral known and given relations 


ol the parts of theſe figures; and thenee infers forne un- 
known relation, which is dependent en the former. But 
in moral deliberations, we muſt be acqüualtited, before- 


hand, with all the objects, and all their relations to each 
other ; and from a compatifon of the Whole, ftr our 
choice 6r apptobation. No new fact to be afcertained : 


No new retation to be diſcovered. | Ah tie eireumſtan- 


ces of the caſe are ſuppoſed to be laid before us; ete we 
can fix any ſentence of blame or approbation. If aby 


material circumſtance be yet unknown or dbübtful, we 


muſt firſt employ our inquiry or intellectual faculties to 


affure us of it; and muſt ſuſpend” for à tithe all moral 
deciſion or ſentiment. "While we are ignorant, whether 


a man were aggrelſor or not, how can'we determine 
whether the perſon who killet him, be eimal or in- 
nocent ? But after every cirtamiftance, every relation is 
known, the underſtanding has no farther*room-to vper- 
ate, nor any object on which it could” employ itſelf.” The 


approbation or blame, which then enſues, "cannot be the 8 
work of the judgment, but of me baut; "and is not 5 
ſpecullitive e or a OCT 


& feel- 


* 


ing 


Conctaning Mon Stirtivitacr. "2 43 
| ing or ſentinient. In the diſquifitions of the naderſtands | 


lat, from known [circumſtances and relations, we infer 
ſome new: and unknown. In moral decifions, all the eir- 


_ cumſtances and relations mult be previouſly known ; and 


the mind, from the contemplation of the whole, feels 


ſome new ' impreſſion of affeQion or e wen or 
contempt, approbation or blame.” 
Henee is Pere Meese ersten u Sig le df es 


and one of 'ight; and hence the reaſon” why the one is 


commonly criminal and not the other. When Enrros 


killed Latvs, he was ignorant of the relation, and from: 
| circumſtances, innocent and involuntary, formed efros 


neous opinions concerning the action which he commits 

ted. But when NRO killed Auf, all che rela- 
tions between hitmfelf and the perſon, and all the cir- 
cumſtantes of the fact, were previouſly known to him: 
But the motive of revenge, or fear, or intereſt, prevail - 
ed in his favage heart over the ſentiments of duty and 
humanity, And when we expreſs that deteſtation againſt. 
him, to which he, himſelf, in a little time, became in- 
keaülble; it is not, that we fee any relations, of which he 
| was ignorant; bur. that, from the rectitude of our difs 
poſition, we feel ſentiments, againſt which he was hars 
dened, from flattery and a long perſeverance itt the moſt 


enormous erimes. In theſe ſentimerits; then, not in a 


diſeovety of telations of any kind, do all moral deter- 
minatjons 'confilt, Before we can pretend to form any 
decifion of this kind, every thing muſt be Known and af- 
certained” on the fide of the object or action. Nothing | 
retains but to feel, on our part, fore ſentiment of blame 
or approbation ; whence ” 1 the ONBOARD | 

nal or virtuous. „ 5 
III. This doctride w become Py more evident, if 
we 1 moral beauty with natural, to which, in 
b 2G 4 | many 
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| to infer, that zhe perception of beauty, like-that afarath 


plain all the parts and proportions of a pillar ; They talk 
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many ra, ĩt 1 


on the proportion, relation, agd patio of parts, har eli . 


natural beauty depends hut it would; be abſurd thence 


in een problems, conſiſts, wholly.in the percep- 
n of relations, and was performed entirely by the un- 


our mind, from the known relations, inveſtigates the 
unknown: But in all deciſions of taſte or external beau- 
ty, all the relations are before-hand obvious to the eye; 
and we thence proceed to feel a ſentiment. of complacen- 
ey or diſguſt, according to een of the ob, ject, 
diſpofition of our organs. N 

Eucz in has fully explained en pers a of the 
circle; but has not, in any propoſition, ſaid a word of 
its beauty. The reaſon is evident. The beauty is not 


a quality of the circle. It lies not in any part bf the 


line, whoſe. parts are equally diſtant from a common, cen- 
tre. It is only the effect, which that figure produces 


ele, merry peculiar, fabric or ſtructure ren- 


ders ĩt ſuſceptible of ſuch ſentiments. In vein would 


e i magnet or Goh; be niche by _ 


dent that Rode. 2 80 15 Py 18. . 75 
e eee 2 | 


of the cornice and frieze, and baſe and-entablature, and 
ſhaft and architrave ; and give the deſeription and paſi- 
tion of each of theſe members. But ſhauld you aſk the 


| deſcription and-poſition of its beauty, they would readi- 


ly.zeply,;that'the. beauty. is not in any of the parts or 
members of a Pillar, but reſalts from the whole, when 


foonia —— — 
a rb eee ſuch a ae ſtructure 
| * . x or may pin ii. anfotence;: 


barbarity on hs. che nde: Meekneſe, . 
1 eee eee 


e e ee yOu would in vain aſk him, inwhs t 
the crime or villainy, which he ſo vehemently -exclaims 
againſt: At what time, or on What ſubject it fitſt began 
to exiſt: Aud what has a few months after wards become 
of 1 it, when every iſpofition and thought of all the ac- 
altered, or andihilated. No ſatisfactory 
anſwer can be.given to any of theſe queſtions, upon the 
kypotheſis of morals; and we muſt at . 
knowledge, chat the orime or ĩmmorality is;no-particu-- 


lar fad or relation, which can be ths object ef the un- 


derſtanding: But ariſes 


irely from the ſentiment of 


diſapprobation, which, by the AKroQors — 4 


we en ene the apprehenſi 
treachery, he kl $4.9. 26 ange Ali ng 4 145 5 ily 

Ip ee objects may bear to each other all the 
fame relations, which we obſetve in moral agents 
though the former can never he the object of love or hat- 
red, nor are conſequently ſuſceptihle of merit or iniqui- 
ty. A young tree, which over tops and deſtroys ita pas 
rent, ſtands in all the ſame relations with NERO, when: 


he murdered eee e eee. | 
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„ epi in any;caſe;, be Ned 
reaſon, but recommend themſelyes entirely to the. ſenti- 
ments ant affe ions of mauk ind, without any depend- 
unde on the intellectual faculties. Aſk a man, why be 
tet exerciſe; he will anſwer, Beraiſe be defires to deep bis 
Sealth-© If you then inquire, why be defies: health; he 

Weill readily reply, becauſe fickneſs 5s painful.” If you puſh 


pan it is impoſſible he oan ever give any.) © This is an 
ultimate end, and is never referred to any other object. 

he may alſo reply, that it i -necefſary for the: exerciſe of 

bis calling. If you aſk, 'why he id anxious on that bead; 


your inquiries farther, and defire a reaſon, why he bates 


be will anf er, bocanſe be defires to-get- money. If vos 


demand Why? Is ir the inflrument of pleaſure, ſays he. 
And beyond this it is an abſurdity to aſſe for a reafon; 


1 ann eee ee e 


that one thing can always be à reaſon, hy another is 
dae Something muſt be defirable on its on ac- 
| nt, and becauſe of its immediate eee 9 
1 3 Sücen ſentiment and affection. 
"Now as virtue is an end, and is defirable on 5 on 


ate ſatisfaction which it conveys : it is requiſite that 
there ſtiould be ſome ſentiment, which it touehes; ſome 
internal taſte or feeling, or whatever you pleafe to call 
it, which diſtinguiſhes moral good and ow and which 
embraces the one and rejects the other. ' 
Thus the diſtin& boundaries and offices of yeah * 
of tafte are eaſily aſcertained. The former conveys the 
knowledge of truth and falſehood : The latter gives the 
fentiment of beauty and deformity, viee and virtus. 
OY one diſcovers 11 . ſtand in nature, 
without 


ax without fee or reward, merely for the immedi- 


— 


— 
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Aer addition or diminution: The other ks pro- 
ductive faculty, and gilding or Raining all natural ob- 
jects with the colours, borrowed from internal ſen timent, 
raiſes, in. a manner, a new creation. Reaſon, being cool 
and diſengaged, is no motive to action, and di rects only 

the impulſe received from appetite or inclination, by | 
ſhowing us the means of attaining happineſs or avoiding 
miſery: Taſte, as it gives pleaſure or pain, and thereby 

_ conſtitutes happineſs or miſery, becomes a motive to 
action, and is the firſt ſpring or impulſe to deſire and vo- $4 
lition. From circumſtances and relations, 'known or | 1 
ſuppoſed, the former leads us to the diſcovery of the | | 
concealed and unknown: After all cireumſtances and re« 
lations are laid before us, the latter makes us feel from 
the whole a new ſentiment of blame or approbation. 
The ſtandard of the one, being founded on the nature of 
things, is eternal and inflexible, even by the will of the . 
Supreme Being: The ſtandard of the other, ariſing from 
the internal frame and conſtitution of animals, is ulti- 
mately derived from that Supreme Will, which beſtow. 
ed on each being its peculiar nature, and erg the 
ſeveral Tn. and orders * enen, t ae 
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"HERE is e PR to aa 
many, which is utterly incompatible with all vir- 


tue or moral ſentiment; and as it can proceed from no- 
thing but the moſt depraved diſpoſition, ſo in its turn it 
tends ſtill further to encourage that depravity. This 


principle is, that all benevolence is mere hypocriſy, friend - 


hip a cheat, public ſpirit a farce, fidelity a ſnare to pro- 


cure truſt and confidence; and that, while all of us, at 


bottom, purſue only our private intereſt, we wear theſe. 
fair diſguiſes, in order to put others off their guard, and 


expoſe them the more to our wiles and machinations. 


What heart one muſt be poſſeſſed of who profeſſes ſuch 


principles, and who feels no internal ſentiment that be- 


lies ſo pernicious a theory, it is eaſy to imagine: And 
alſo, what degree of affection and benevolence he can 


bear to a ſpecies, whom he repreſents under ſuch odious 
colours, and ſuppoſes ſo little ſuſceptible of gratitude or 


any return of affection. Or if we ſhould not aſcribe 
theſe principles wholly to a corrupted heart, we muſt, at 


leaſt, account for them from the moſt carelefs and preci- 


pitate examination. Superficial reaſoners, indeed, ob- 
ſerving many falſe pretences among mankind, and feel- 
ing, perhaps, no very ſtrong reſtraint in their own diſ- 
poſition, might draw a general and a haſty concluſion, 
phat all is equally corrupted, and * men, different 

5 from 
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350. APPENDIX u. 
from all other animals, and indeed from all other Copcies 
of exiſtence, admit of no degrees of good or bad, but 
are, in every inſtance, the meme under different 
Ae and appearances. EO | 
There is another ee . enen the | 
former; which has been much inſiſted on by philoſo- 
phers, and has been the foundation of many a ſyſtem; 
that, whatever affect ion one may feel, or imagine he 
feels for others, no paſſion is, or can be diſintereſted; 
that the moſt generous friendſhip, however ſincere, is a 
modification of ſelf- love; and that, even unkhown to 
ourſelves, we ſeek only our un fication, while we 
appear the moſt deeply engaged in ſchemes. for the li- 
berty and happineſs of mankind... By à turn of imagi- 
nation, by a refinement of reflection, by an enthuſiaſm 
| of paſſion, ws ſcem to take. part in the. intereſts of others, 
and imagine ourſelves diveſted. of all ſelfſh conſider - 
ations; But, at bottom, the moſt generous patriot and 
moſt niggardly miſer, the brayeſt hero and maſt .abje& 
_ coward, have, in every action, an eee . 
| own. happineſs and welfare. 55506544001 ee eee 
Whoever concludes from the ſeemingtendeney of this 
| aptbletciive:theſninks make. profeſſion of it, cannot - 
denne true ſentiments of benevolence, or have | 
ard for genuine virtue, will often find himſelf, 
= ractice, very much. miſtaken. ;.Probity and honour 
were ao ſtraugers to Ericuavs and his ſect. ATTICUS 
| pnd;Hoxace, ſeem. to have. enjoyed from nature, and 
cultivated hy reſſedtion, as generous and friendly diſ- 
poſitions as any diſeiple af the quiterer; ſchools. And 
among the modern, HoBREs and Lock, who maintain- 
ed the {elfiſh ſyſtem of morals, lived-irrepro: lives; 
though the former lay not under any reſtraint of religion, | 
8 oa 7 r 15 . 


+ Op 168 4 + * F 35 


Vor « Honbrer readily allbwe, that 


there i is ſack a thing as friendſhip in the world; without 
 hypoeriſy ot diſguiſe; though he may attempt; by a phi· 
loſophical chymiſtry, to reſolve the elements of this-paſy- 
fon; if I may ſo ſpeak, into tlioſe of another; and explain 
every affection to be ſelf- love, twiſted and moulded, by 
a particular turti of imagination, into a vatiety of appears 
andes. But as the ſame turn of imagination prevails not 
in every man, not gives the ſame direction to the original 


paſſion; this is fuͤfficient, even according to the ſelfin 


ſyſtem; to make the wideſt difference in human characs 
ters, and denominate one man virtugus and humane, an- 
other vicious and meanly intereſted. I eſteem the man, 
whoſe ſelf- love, by whatever meang, is {ſo directed as to 


give him a concern for others, and render him ſervioe- 


able to ſoejery; As F hate or deſpiſe him, who has no re+ 


gard to any thing beyond his own gratiſications and ea. 


joyments. In vain wonld you ſuggeſt, that theſe char 


acters, though ſeemingly oppoſite, : are, at bottom, th : 


ſame, and that a very inconſiderable turn of thought 
forms the whole difference between them. Each ehar- 


after, notwithſtanding - theſe inconfiderable differences, 


appears to me, in practice, pretty durable and -untranſ.. 


mutable, - And I find not in this more than in other fyb= 


jects, that the natural ſentiments, atiſing from the ge- 


neral appearances of things, are eaſily deſltoyed by ſab- 
tile reflections congerning the minute origin of theſe aps 
pearances. Does not the lively; cheerful colour of acoun 
tenance inſpire me with complacency and pleaſure; even 
though. I learn from philoſophy, that all difference of 


complexion ariſes from the moſt minute differences of 


thickneſs, in the moſt minute parts of the ſkin ; by means 


of which a. ſuperſieies is qualified to reflect one ne 
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But though the queſtion, concerning the uni verſal or 
partial ſelfiſhneſs of man be not W is uſually 
| imagined, to morality and practice, it is certainly of con- 

ſequence in the ſpeculative ſcience of human nature, and 
is a proper object of curiofity and i inquiry. -It may not, 
therefore, be unſuitable, in OY ves «few 

_ refleQtions upon it. 

The moſt obvious obje@tion to the cel6Q eee, 
is, that, as it is contrary to common feeling and our moſt 
unprejudiced notions, ' there is required the bigheſt 
ſtretch of philoſophy to eſtabliſh fo extraordinary a pa- 
radox. To the moſt careleſs obſerver, there appear to 
be ſuch diſpoſitions as benevolence and generoſity; ſuch 
affections as love, friendſhip, compaſſion, gratitude. 
Theſe ſentiments have their cauſes, effects, objects, and 
operations, marked by common language and obſerva- 
tion, and plainly diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the ſelfiſh 
paſſions. And as this is the obvious appearance of things, 
it muſt be admitted; till ſome hypotheſis be diſcovered, 


which, by penetrating deeper into human nature, may 


prove the former affections to be nothing but modifica- 
tions of the latter. All attempts of this kind have hi- 

therto proved fruitleſs, and ſeem to have proceeded en- 
tirely, from that love of Amplicity, which has been the 
ſource of much falſe reaſoning in philoſophy. I ſhall 
not here enter into any detail on the preſent ſubject. 
Many able philoſophers bave ſhown the inſufficiency of 
theſe-ſyſtems. And I ſhall take for granted what, I be- 
lieve, the ſmalleſt reflection will malte — to every 


_ impartial inquirer., - 


But the nature of the ſubject furniſhes the eee 
preſumption, that no better ſyſtem will ever, for the 
75 n be invented, in order to account 8 wt W of 


— NOTE 00 N 5 


— 540 fatiafaRtonys. 3 
this kind are fo frequent, that a judicious, as well as 
witty philoſo 
more chan one way;- in which any. phænomenon may be 
produced, that there is a general preſumption for its ari · 
ſing from the cauſes, which are the leaſt obvious and fa- 
miliar. But the preſumption always lies on the other 


fide, in all inquiries concerning the origin of our paſſions, | 
and of the internal operations of the human mind. The 


ſimpleſt and moſt obvious cauſe,i which can there be aſ · 


ſigned for any phernomenon, is probably the true one. 
When a philoſopher; in the explication of his ſyſtem, is 


fined refleQions, and to ſuppoſe them eſſential to the pro: 


duct ion of any paſſion or emotion, e have reaſon to be 


extremely on our guard againſt ſo fallacious an hypothe - 
ſis. The affections are not ſuſceptible of any impreſſion 
from the reſinements of reaſon or ĩmagination;ʒ and it is 
always found, that a vigorous exertion of the latter fa- 
| i neceſſarily, from the narrow capatity of the hu- 

mind, deſtroys all activity in the former: Our pre- 


| dominant motive or intention is, indeed, frequently con- 
| cealed from — hex dds ne and nn. | 
is e ah — more re 


But tt ea no inſtance, that a co 


nt of this na- 


ture has ever-ariſen from the-abſtruſeneſs and intricacy | 


that has loſt a friend e ag 


I * Monſ. FoxTENELLE. 7 
You .. N SA 


er , has ventured to affirm, if there be 5 | 
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participation in it? Or what is it commonly, that gives 


=” APN n. 
may flatter himſelf, that all his yrief uvifes-feom gene. 


rous ſentiments, without any mixture of narrow or in- 


tereſted conſiderations: But à man, that grieves for a 
Wubable friend, who needed his pattotinge and protev- 


tion ; how edt we ſuppoſe, that his paſſionate retiderheſy 


which has no foundation or reality? We may as well 


imagine, that minute wheels und ſprings, like-thoſe of 


the origin of paſſion from ſueh abſtruſe reflect ions. 


Animals are found ſuſceptible of kigdnefs, both to 
their own ſpecies and to bars; nor is there, in this caſe, 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of diſguiſe or artifioe. Shall we ac. 
count for all their ſentiments too, from refined deduc- 
tions of ſelf-intereſt ? Or if we admit a difintereſted be. 
nevolence in the inferior ſpecies; by Wan. rats nd 
— Ss in the fuperior? N 
Love between the ſexes begets ei 1 
godd- will, very diſtinct from the gratification of an ap- 
petite. Tenderneſs to their offspring, in all ſenfible be. 
ings, is comtmonly able alone to tountertbalance the 
ſtrongeſt motives of ſelf. love, and has no manner of de- 
pendande on that affection. What intereſt can 4 fond 
mother have in view, who loſes her health by aſſiduous 


Wade on her n _— | Was when 2 6s 


very of that een Jy 0 


Is gratitude no aifeQion of the human bres mY „or i 


| that x word ntrliyy without ay meaning or dean)? 


Have we no ſatisfactien in one man's compuny abvye 
another's, and no deſire of the welfare of our friend, 
even though abſenee or death ſhould prevent us from all 


eden ind den wile bd 660 s 
ber od ee and regard een aegptpogenen befor 


FFP | 
general bene volence in human nature, where no real in- | 
tereſt binda us to the object. And how an mνðE]nar y ins 
tereſt, known and avowed for ſuch, can be the origin of 
any paſſion or emotion, ſeems difficult to explain. No 
ſatis factory hy potheſis of this kind has yet been diſco- 
vered; nor is there the ſmalleſt probability, that the fu 
ture induſtry of * n ever be attended with more 
favourable ſucceſs. . xt CCC 

But farther, ese eee rightly of the ont; we 
ſhall find, that the hypotheſis, which alloys! of a diſin- 


tereſted benevolence, diſtin from ſelf. love, has really 
more Aimplicity in it, and is more conformable to the 

analogy of nature, than that which pretends to reſolve 

all friendſhip and humanity into this latter principle. 

There are bodily wants or es, acknowledged hy 

every one, which neceſſarily precede all ſenſual enjoy- 

ment, and carry us directly to ſeek poſſeſſion of the ob- 

jet. Thus, hunger and thirſt have eating and drinking 

for their end; and from the gratification of theſe printas 

ry appetites. ariſes à pleaſure, which may become the 

object of another ſpecies of deſire or inclination, that is 

ſecondary. and intereſted. ' In the ſame manner, there 
| are mental paſſions, by which we are impelled immedi- f 
ately to ſeek; particular objects, ſuch as fame, or power, 1 
| or vengeance, without any regard to intereſt; and when * 
ö theſe objects are attained, a pleaſing enjoyment enſues, -- 1 
ö 35 the conſequence of our indulged affectious. Nature I 
5 muſt, by the internal frame and conſtitution of 3 
mind, give an original propen 1 
1 reap any pleaſure from chat acquiſition, or purſue it 7 
; from res of ell. love, and A defire of happineſs. 1777 3 
„ I have if ; 
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I have no>eaniey{l ——— 1fbevoid 
angry, the puniſhment of an adverſary is totally-Indiff- 
rent to me. 10 all theſe caſes, there is a paſſion, which 

atel woche . weed nn it our 
| witch — a -ariſe; . * our 
happineſs, when once it is conſtituted ſuch by our origi- 
nal affections. Were there no appetite of any kind 
antecedent to ſelf. love, that propenſity could ſcarcely 
ever exert itſelf; becauſe we ſhould, in that caſe, have 
felt few and ſlender pains or pleaſures, nme 
2 or happineſs to avoid or to purſue- 4 
Now where is the difficulty eee thai this 
| may; likewiſe be the caſe with benevolence? and friend- 
ſhip, and that, from tlie original frame of our temper, we 
may feel a deſire of another's happineſs or good, which, 
by means of that affection, becomes our on good, and 
is afterwards purſued, from the combined motives of be- 
nevolence and ſelf- enjoyment ? Who ſees not that ven- 
geance, from the force alone of paſſion, may be ſo eagerly 
purſued, as to make us knowingly: neglect every con- 
ſidęration of eaſe, intereſt, or ſafety; and, like ſome vin- 
dictive animals, infuſe our very ſouls into the wounds 
we give an enemy *? And what a malignant philoſophy 
muſt it be, that will not allow, to humanity; and friend- 
- ſhip, the ſame privileges, which are indiſputably granted 
to the darker paſſions of enmity and reſentment? Such 
2 philoſophy is more like a ſatire than a true delineation 
or deſeription of human nature; and may be a good 
foundation for paradoxical wit and raillery, but rer 
. * one aa any Kn ee n 
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"HE intention of this Appendix is to give tome more 
particular explication of the origin and nature of 
2 and de marke 5 the 
other virtues. r ee Big Seat Pro il 49 Vivo 13 
The be of humanity and ee 
their-infldatios immediately, by a direct tendency! or in- 
ſtindt, which chiefly keeps in vie w the ſimple object, 
moving the affections, and oomprehends not any ſcheme 
nſequence reſulting from the con- 

currence, imitation, or example of others. A parent 


flies to the relief of his child; tranſported by that natu- 
ral ſympathy, which actuates him, and which affords no 


leiſure to reflect on the ſentiments or conduct of the reſt 
of mankind in like eircumſtances. A generous: man 
cheerfully embraces an opportunity of ſerving his friend; 
becauſe he then feels himſelf under the dominion of the 
beneſicent affections, nor is he concerned whether any 
other perſon in the univerſe were ever before actuated 
by ſuch noble motives, or will ever afterwards prove 


their influence. In all theſe caſes, the ſocial paſſions have 


in view a ſingle individual object, and purſue the ſafety 
or happineſs alone of the perſon loved and eſteemed. 
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is in itſelf complete and entire, it alſo excites the moral 
ſentiment of approbation, without any reflection on far. 
ther conſequences, and without any more enlarged views 
or immitatidti of the'qther members of 
ſociety. On the contrary, were the'generons friend or 
diſintereſted patriot to ſtand alone in'the praftice of bene- 
ficence ; this would rather inhance his value in our eyes, 
and Tor the praiſe of _— and novelty to his er 
more exalted merits. e e Oy | 
The caſe is not the ne with the ſocial leres of 
l fidelity. They are highly uſeful, or infeed 
abſoturely W to che wr a. ere Bot 
of every individu ante act; but ariſes from the whole 
ſcheme or ſyſtem, concurred: in by the whole, or the 
the attendamts of juſtice or a general abſtinence from the 
poſſeſſions of others: But a particular regard t — 
ticular right of one individual eitizen may frequently, 
conſidered in itſelf, be productive of peruieous mY 
quences: ' The refult of the individual «Qs is here, in 
many inflanees, directty oppoſite to that of che ele ſyr. 
tem of at and the former may be extremely hurt. 


man's hand, rags dener r mifchief. The right 
of ſucceffion may, in one inſtauee, be Hurtful: 1 
benefit ariſes only from the obſer vanee of the gene 
rule; and it is "ſufficient, i e eee be thereby 
wade'for mee conventencie: Sg yet ogary 


individual,gaſs before, him, apd reflected on a li 
fitneſs and $onyeniggce, when. be aſſigved the long. coat 


ne with regard to Fulice 339 


xz ee eee ee tha 


to the tall bog and the. ſhort.coat ta the, other of ſmaller, 
le, His, governor inſtructed him better; while he 


pointed out are. enlarged views aud conſedhnenkres, ang 


informed his ꝓupil of the general, inflexihle rules, nee 


* 


ſary to ſupport general peace and ordeg in ſociety: - 


The happineſs and proſperity of mankind, yrifing from 


increaſs proportional to the ſiligence and ente of each 
worb man, The fame. happineſs, xaiſed hy the ein 
virtue of juſt ies and its ſuhdivifions. may he gomppred 


to the building of à vault, where each. individual tone 


would, of itſelf, fall to the granad.s nor is the whole fan 


brie ſupported but b the n 


nation of its corre pouding bonne ie bas ani 


All the %s of nature, which 1 property, 28 


well as all civil laws, ate general, and regard alone ſoma 


eſſential ciroumſtancas of the caſe, without tsking into 
conſideratign ihe characters, ſituations, aud gonnexions . 
of the perſon concerned, or any particular. oonανẽM 
; whioh may reſvit from the determigation of theſe laws, 
in any particular caſe which offers. They deprive, with- 
out ſeruple, a heneficens man of all his peſſeſũ ons, if a8 
quired. by miſtake, without a good title; in order do h 
low them on a ſelſiſu miſer, wha has zlready heaped;up 
immenſe ſtotes af ſuperfluaus riches. Publig utilitz re- 
gutes, chat property ſhould be regulated by general in- 
flexible rules 3 and though ſuch rules are adapted as beſt 
ſerve the ſame end of public utility, it is impoſſGble for 
them to prevent all particular hardſhips, or make bens ⸗ 


Eni | Aa * | ene 


the ſocial. virtus of benevolence audits ſubdiviſions, wur, 
be compared t g Wall, built by many hapdaz which, Gill 
riſes by each ſlope, that is heaped. upon it, and gegeices 
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Ar y E * . SITE 
is ſufficient, if the vil plas: or ſcheme ange e to 
the Tupport of civil ſociety; and if che bela | 
in the main, do thereby p1 derate much above tha 
of evil. Even the — laws of the'unive on 
from the 
volu 6 asc c eb dlnak5d vr A 
If by Ae here meant s promiſe (which i is the 
moſt uſual ſenſe of the word), nothing can be more ab- 
furd than this poſition; · The obfervance of promiſes is 
itſelf one of the moſt confderable parts of juſtice; and 


ve are not futely bound to keep our word, becauſe we 
dave given our word to keep it. But if by convention 


be meant a ſenſe of common intereſt; which ſenſe each 
man feels in his own breaſt, which he remarks! in his 
fellows, and which carries him, in concurrence with o- 


thers, into a general plan or ſyſtem of actions, which 


tends to public utility; it muſt be owned, r ware | 
ſenſe, juſtice ariſes from human con- . For if it 
be allowed (what is, indeed, evident) that the particu- 
lar conſequences: of a particular act of juſtice may be 
hurtful to the publie as well as to individuals; it fol- 
lows, that every man, in embraeing that virtue, muſt 
have an eye to the whole plan or ſyſtem, and muſt ex- 
pet the concurzence of his fellows in the ſame conduct 
and behaviour. Did all his views terminate in the con- 
fequences of each act of his own, his-benevolence and hu- 


£ * 5 * 


manity, as well as his ſelf· love, might often preſcribe | 


to him meaſures of conduct very different from thoſe, 
which are en to * nnen aa as nt and 3 
tice. 


This 


Farther Con/ide 
Thus two men pull the oars of a b. 


vention, for common intereſt, without any 3 wy 
contract: Thus gold and filver are made the meaſures. 


of exchange; n Tpeech and words and language are 
ann e um: man "ver 


their pare; derber loſes/alt advanta 


| en e 
form, can ariſe from no other p | 


There would 


otherwiſe be no motive for n on6of them to enter in- 


to that ſcheme of conduct. "ts to wmgey nn wn 
The word, natural, is commonly adn in ſo many 
ſenſes, and is of ſo looſe a ſignification, that it ſeems vain 
to diſpute whether juſtice be natural or not. If ſelf= 


love, if benevolence be natural to man; if teaſon and 
forethought be alſo natutal; then may the ſame epithet 
be applied to juſtice, order, fidelity, property, ſociety. 


Men's inclination, their neceſſities lead them to com- 
bine; their underſtanding and experience tell them, that 
this combination is impoſſible, where each governs him- 
ſelf by no rule, and pays no regard to the poſſeſſions of 


_ ethers: And from theſe paſſions and reflections conjoin- 
ed, as ſoon as we obſerve like paſſions and reflections in 


others, the ſentiment of juſtice, throughout all ages, has 
infallibly and certa inly had place, to ſome degree or o- 


ther, in every individual of the human ſpecies. In ſo 


ſagacious an animal, what neceſſarily ariſes from the ex- 
ertion of his mn 0 lg: PE et be eſteem- 
ed natural T. nian +; 742 1 

Among alloivilized PO it has been the . 
endeavour to remove every thing arbitrary and partial 
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be equal to every member fake 2 75 befides, 
that nothing could be more den eee to nden 
the bench, even in the ſmalleſt inſtance, to 
vate friendſhip or enmity; it is certain, that. — 


they imagine that there was no other reaſon. for the pre- 


ference of their adverſary but perſonal favour, are apt 
to entertain the ſtrongeſt ill- will againſt the magiſtrates 


no fixed view of public utility, by which a controverſy 


of property can be decided, poſitive laws are often fram- 


ed to ſupply its place, and direct the procedure of all 
courts of judigature, Where theſe two fail, as often 
happens, precedents are called for; and a former deciſion, 


though given itſelf withopt any ſufficient reaſon, juſtly 
becomes a fufficient reaſon for a new deciſion, If direct 
laws. and precedents be wanting, imperfe4 and indirect 
ones are brought in aid; and the controverted caſe is 


ranged under them, by analogical reaſonings and compa+ 


riſons, and ſimilitudes and correſpondencies, which are 
often more fanciful than real. In general, it may ſafely 
be affirmed, that juriſprudence is, in this reſpect, differ · 
ent from all the ſciences ; and that in many of its nicer 
queſtions, there cannot properly be ſaid to be truth or 

falſehood on either de. If one pleader bring the caſe 
under any former law or precedent, by a refined analogy 
or compariſon ; the oppoſite pleader is not at 3 loſs to 
find an oppoſite analogy or comparifon : And the pre - 


ference given by the judge is often | founded more on 


taſte and imagination than on any ſolid argument. Pub- 
lic utility is the general object of all courts of judica- 
ture; and this utility too requires a ſtable rule in all 
controverſies: But where ſeveral rules, nearly equal aud 
n Preſent themſelves, i it is a very flight turn of 

| _ 


_ 


Farther Confiderations with regard to Juſtice. 363 
thongs. which Rant the eren, in favour path either 
partys. 

We may juſto ds havin we nada this dabſea, 
that, after the laws of juſtice are fixed by views of 
general utility, the injury, the hardſhip, the harm, 
which reſult to any individual from a violation of them, 
enter very much into. conſideration, and are a great 
ſource of that univerſal blame, which attends every 
wrong or iniquity, By the laws of ſociety, this coat, 
this horſe is mine, and ougbt to remain perpetually in 
my poſſeſſion : I reckon on the ſecure enjoyment of it: 
By depriving me of it, you diſappoint my expectations, 
and doubly diſpleaſe me, and offend every byſtander. 
It is a publie wrong, ſo far as the rules of equity are 
violated: It is a private harm, ſo far as an individual 
is injured. And though the ſecond confideration could 
have no place, were not the former previouſly eſtabliſh- 
ed: For otherwiſe the diſtinQtion of mine and thine would 
be unknown in ſociety: Yet there is no queſtion, but 
the regard to general good is much enforced by the re- 
ſpect to particular. What injures the community, with- 
out hurting any individual, is often more lightly thought 
of. But where the greateſt public wrong is alſo con- 
Joined with a conſiderable private one, no wonder the 

higheſt nne attends wh On 2 . 
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JOTHING is more uſeful Mika Py nloſophers 

eneroach upon the province of grammarians; and 
wedge in diſputes of words, while they imagine, that 
they are handling controverũes of the deepeſt importance 
and concern It was in order to avoid altercations, ſo 
frivolous and endleſs, that 1 endeavoured to ſtate with 
the utmoſt caution the object of our preſent inquiry; 
and propoſed ſimply to collect on the one hand, a liſt of 
thoſe mental qualities which are the object of love or 
eſteem, and form a part of perſonal merit, and on the 
other hand, a catalogue of thoſe qualities, which are the 
object of cenſure or reproach, and which detract from 
the character of the perſon poſſeſſed of them; ſubjoining 
ſome refle&ions concerning the origin of theſe ſentiments 
of praiſe or blame. On all occaſions, where there might | 
ariſe the leaſt heſitation, I avoided-the terms virtue and 
vice; bepauſe ſome of thoſe qualities, which I claſſed 
among the objects of praiſe, receive, in the Exng@rrsn 
language, the appellation. of talent, rather than of vir- 
tues; as ſome .of the. blameable : or cenſur able qualities 
are often called deeds, rather than vices. It may now, 
perhaps, be expected, that, before we conclude. this mo- 
ral inquiry, we ſhould exaRly ſeparate. the om fromm the 
other; ſhould park. the eciſe, 


2 


* 
I. 
be! 


may be calledthe genuine virtues: But ind 


— 


2366 APPENDIX IV. 


talents, vices and defects; and ſhould explain the non 


Lu 


and 'origin of that di 


myſelf from this undertaking, which a at laſt, | 


prove only a grammatical inquiry, I ſhall ſubjoin the 
four following refleQions, which ſhall contain all that I 
intend to ſay on the preſent ſubje&, | 55 
Firſt, 1 40 not find, that in the ENGLISH, or any other 
tween yirtues and ee vices and defects, mand a 
preciſe deſinition can be given of the one as contradiſ- 
tinguiſhed from the other. Were we to ſay for inſtance, 
that the eſteemable qualities alone, which are voluntary, 
are entitled to the appellation of virtues; we ſhould ſoon 
recollect the qualities of courage, equanimĩty, patience, 
ſelf. command; with many others, which almoſt every 
language clufſes under this appellation, though they de- 
pend little or not at all bn our choice. » Should we affirm, 
that the qualities alone, which prompt us to act our part 
in ſociety, are entitled to that hondutable diſtinction; it 
muſt immediately occur, that theſe are indesd the moſt 
valuable qualities, and are commonly: denominated the 


ſociul virtues; but that this very epithet ſuppoſes, that 


there are alſo virtues of another ſperies · Should we lay 
dow ments, and aſſirm the laſt alone to bt the real and 
genuine virtues, becauſe they alone lead to action; we 

ſhould find, that maay of thoſe qualities, - uſaally called 
cernment,' diſeretion, had alſo à conſiderable influence 
bead. may allo he adopted: The qualities of the firit may 


be defined ſuch as in their immediate exertion ate uc. 


companied with a feeling or ſentiment; und theſe alone 


ate or inn; generally ſtyled ; 
erted without any immediate ſentiment * 
poſſeſſed of them; and ate only known to him by their 
effects. It is fortunate, amidſt all this ſesming perplexi- 
ty, that the queſtion, being merely verbal, eunnot poſſib- 
1y be of any importative. A moral} philoſophical | dif- 
courſe needs not enter into all theſe caprices of language, 
which are ſo variable in different dialects, and in differ- 
ent ages of the ſame dialect. Bot en the whole, it ſeems 
to me, that, though it is always allowed, that there are 
virtues of many different kinds, yet, When a man is cal- 
ied virtuous, or is denominated à man of virtue, we 
chiefly regard his ſocial qualities, which are, indeed, the 
moſt valuable. It is, at the fame time, certain, that 
any remarkable defect in courage, temperance, gcono- 
my, induſtry, underſtanding, dignity of mind, would be- 
reave even ; very-good-natured; hiotieſt man vf this ho- 
noutable appellation. Who did ever ſay; except by way 
of irony, that ſuch a one was a man ug ware vt . 
an egregious blockhe add 

Zut, ſevontly, it is no Sag that dwg 40560 
not be very preeiſe in marking the boundaties between 
virtues and talents, vices and defects; fince there is ſa 
little diſtinct ion made in our internal eſtimation of them. 
It ſeems indeed certain, that the ſentiment af conſcious 
worth, the ſelf-ſatisfaCtion progeeding from n review of 
a man's on conduct and character; it ſeems certain, 
1 ſay, that this ſentiment, which, though the moſt com- 
mon of all others, has no proper name in our language s, 
ariſes from the endowmetrs of courage and capacity, in. 
duſty 7 5 and e ns 6 as well as Tron” my _ age | 
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excellencies- Who, on the other ende is er 
mortiſied with reflecting on his own folly and diſſolute- | 
neſs, and feels not a ſecret ſting or compunction, when- | 
ever his memory preſents any paſt occurrence, where he 


behaved. with ſtupidity or ill- manners? No time can 
efface the cruel ideas of a man's own fooliſh conduct, or 

of affronts, which cowardice or impudence has brought 
upon him. They ſtill haunt his ſolitary hours, damp 
his moſt aſpicing thoughts, and ſhow him, even to him- 


felf, in the _ MEWS. 4 644 and * n n 
imaginable. A Ne 


What is _ none] ORR anxious to ea 


- from others than Lach blunders, -infreities; and men- 


neſſes, or more dread to have expoſed by raillery and 


ſatire? And i is not the chief objedt of vanity, our bra- 


very or learning, our wit or breeding, our eloquence or 
addreſs, our taſte or abilities? Theſe we diſplay with 


care, if not with oſtentation; and we commonly ſhow 


more ambition of excelling in them, than even in the ſo- 


cial virtues themſelves, which are, in reality, of ſuch ſu- 


perior excellence. Good-nature and honeſty, eſpecially 
the latter, are ſo indiſpenſably required, that, though 


the greateſt cenſure attends any violation of theſe duties, 


no eminent praiſe follows ſuch common inſtances of 
them, as ſeem eſſential to the ſupport of human ſociety. 
And hence the-reaſon, in my opinion, why, though men 
often extol ſo liberally the qualities of their heart, they 
are ſhy in commending the endowments of their head: 

Becauſe the latter virtues, being ſuppoſed more rare and 
extraordinary, are obſerved to be the more uſual objects 
of pride and ſelf-conceit; and when . mos A 


ſtrong ſuſpicion of theſe ſentiments,. |. 


It is hard to tell, whether you hurt a . ſr 


— by calling him a knave or a coward, and whether a 


e 


bealtly Elutton or drunkard be not as * and con- 
temptible, as a ſelſi 
| choice, and L. would. rather, for my on happineſs and 
| ſelf-enjoyment, haye a friet 


5 @ 6 T7 V 


company, the eſteem paid him by his 2 


Or so ViERBAL: 018 l | IT) 


h, ungenerous miſer. Give me my 


ſeſs all the other virtues of — fand Puh 
united: But I would rather paſs with the world for one 
endowed with extenſive genius and intrepid courage, 


and ſhould thence, expect ſtronger inſtances of general 


applauſe and admiration. The figure which, a man 
makes in life, the reception Which he . with in 


theſe advantages dep 


as much u | 


and judgment, as upon a any other part of his character. 


Had a man the beſt intentions in the. world, and were 
the fartheſt removed from all injuſtice and violence, he 
would never be able to make himſelf be much regarded, 
without a moderate ſhare, at leaſt, of parts e | 


wi 2 F 


* ct Gi 1711 An 4706 LSE 

What; is it then,we can here N ho 11 foals 
and courage, temperance and induſtry, wiſdom and know- 
ledge confeſſedly form a conſiderable. part « of perſonal me- 
rit : if a man, p led of theſe qualities, i is both better 
ſatisfied, with himſelf, and better entitled to the good- 
will, eſteem, and ſer vices of others, than one entirely 
deſtitute of them; if, in ſhort, the ſentiments. are fimilar, 

which ariſe from theſe endowments and from the ry 
virtuls; 3.15 there any reaſon for being fo extremely ſcru- 
pulous about a word, or diſputing whether they be en- 
titled to the denomination of virtues? It may, indeed, be 
pretended, that the ſentiment: of approbation, which 
thoſe accompliſhments produce, beſides its being inferior, 
is alſo ſomewhat, different from that which attends the 
virtues of juſtice and humanity. But this ſeems. not a 
ſufficient reaſon for ranking them entirely under r 
Vor. II. eee b WE ent 


Ne rr en N 0. - 


en Vallhs aud eppellations. The Tharacler SI | 
and that bf Cats; 4s drawn by Sartor, ure both of 
them virtioes, in the ſtricteſt und moſt Hmired ſenſe of 
the wotd; but in a different Way : Not are the ſeuti- 
ments entitely the fame, which äriſe from them Tue 
one ptduces love; the other, eſteem: The one is mia 
ble; the other awful: We ould wiſh te meet the dne 
character in a friend; the othet we ſhould be ambitious 
of in ourſelves. In like manner the approbationz which 
attend tempetanee or induſtry ot frugality, may be 
ſomewyhat different from that which is paid to the ſocial 
vittis, , without making them entitely of « different ſpe. 
cits.” And, indeed, we may bbſetve, that theſe endo- 
port Were Wan tue other vittues, produce hot, all of 
them, the ſame kind of approbation. Good Tenſe and 
genius beget eſteem and on WV — | 
eite love and afſection ; 5 

Moſt people, I believe, will ae a heh | 
ditatioti, aſſent to the Eefiaition 6f We vga kaif juni 
eictis poet. e ee | 

© Vittte (for were bes aa TOW 

Is ſenſe and fpirit with bhumatifty+.” 

| What pretetifions has a man to our generous! — 
0 good offices, who has diffipated his wealth in profuſe 
erpences, idle vanities, chimerieal projets, difldlute 
pleafures, or extravagant gaming? Thefe vices (for we 
ſeruple not to call them fuck) bring miſery inpitied,. 
and contetnpt on every one addicted to them. 

Achxos, & wiſe.and prudent prince, fell into a fital | 
ſnare, which coſt him his crown and life, after having 
ufed every reaſonable procaution to guard himſelf againſt 
* On that accbunt, ſays the enge, 97 is a . qe 

dee NOTE e 80 3 
= The Art of preſerving Health,” Book 49 ä 8 
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4 1 
<4 
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o v1 Y 
ject of re jard add e 12 + His ne alns of 
Denn,, va Þ bon onnb | 
The precipitate fight wt ewe tilt TOTO of 


Pourkx, at the beginning of the civil wars, appeared 


 ſuch-notorious blunders to Ciczro, as: quite palled his 


friendſhip towards that great man. In the /ame:manner, 
ſays lie, as want of cleanlineſs, decency,, or diſcratias m a 
niſtreſa are found to ' alienate our affettions, \ For ſo he 
expreſſes himſelf, where he talks, not in the character 
of a philoſopher, but nicole eee N 


tte world, to his friend Arricus f. Fenn oh 


Zut the ſame CIcnhko, in Anke ld eas 
moraliſts, when he reaſons as a philoſopher, enlarges 
very much his ideas of virtue, and comprehends every 
laudable quality or endowment of the mind, under that 
honourable appellation. This leads to the third-reflec« 
tion, which we propoſed to make, to wit, That the an- 
cient moralifts; the belt” models, made no material diſ- f 
tinRtion among che different ſpecies of mental endo- 
ments and defecta, but treated all alike under the appel · 


lation of 'virtues and. vices, and made them indiſorimi- 


nately the object of their moral reaſonings. | The: pr. 
dence explained in Cicxro's Offices t, is that ſagacity; 
which leads to the diſcovery of truth, and. preſerves us 


from error and miſtake. Maguanimity, temperance, de- 


cency, are there alſo at large diſcourſed of. And as that 


eloquent motaliſt followed the common recoĩ ved diviſom 


of the four cardinal virtues, our ſocial duties form 1200 


one head, in tlie general diſtrihution of his ſubjectj. 


We need only peruſe the titles of chapters ! | 
70TLE'S Echics to he convinced, eee 


pol vnius, lib. wü. ep. 2. Yo: "Pas ley. 
FT Lib. ix. epiſt; 10 1 Lb. l. . Ge 2 8 ; 
5 See NOTE [U. e 
: 3 b . temperance, 


dence, and a ally pens , org the virt wag 
| 25 juſtice-and friend hip. 
To fal and to D 1 at 1 65 be qariabt d 
5 re appeared to ſome of peng um a roman 
dog fall 1 -- ene 
Exiorxrus has ſcarcely ever — ewe fedlinen: | 
: of bikinalky and compaſſion; but in order to put his diſ- 
ciples on their guard againſt it. The virtue of the Storcs 
ſeems to conſiſt chiefly in a firm temper and a ſound un- 
derftanding. With them, as with Soroton and the 
neee, ere e 16 are ue. to vice 
5 and a 0a HO) or fit; 
+ Men will WY than; Sar liter thou a0 5 
well unto thyſelf, I mt cer ee We the: GR ; 
poet, who is not wiſe to himſelf rt. 
 PLUTARCH is no more cramped by Riots in his 21 
lofiphy'thas in his hiſtory. Where he compares the 
great men of GREECE and Ron, he fairly ſets in op- 
poſition all are ene eee, eee eee 
ever kind, and omits nothing confiderable; : | 
either depreſs or exalt their N | His moral diſ- 
courſes contain hard ſame CN N 
and manners. 20d off 05; nes 1 
The hare Nat e nn 
— partial, but allows him many eminent virtues. 
Never was there à genius, ſays the hiſtorian, more 
equally fitted for thoſe oppoſite offices of commanding 
and obeying; and it were, therefore, difficult to deter- 
mine whether he rendered himſelf dearer tothe general or 
Un, the army. To none VVT : 
® Pſalm agth. | | | 
| Þ Meow copies orig un ere rep. kon, 
. 5 | 


5 


williogly | 


* 


none did the foldiers diſcover more conrage and "confi. 


ce. Great boldneſs in facing danger j great prudenee 
in the midſt of it. No labour could fatigue his body or 
ſubdue his mind. Cold and beat were indifferent to 
him: Meat and drink he ſought as ſupplies: to the he- 


oeſſities of nature, not as gratifications of his vol uptu- 


ous appetites. Waking or reſt he uſed: indiſeriminate- 
ly, by night or by day. Theſe great VIRTUES: were 
balanced by great VICES: Inhuman eruelty; perſidy 
more than fume 5 no dp 9e no A r no 7 8 TR | 
promiſes, or religion. des | 

The character of 8 the Sixth, wk FEED 
in Gueccrarvin®, is pretty ſimilar, but juſter; and is a 


proof, that even the moderns, where bs ee ee e 5 


pope, ſays he, there was 2 Gagalay capacity 7 IG 
ment: Admirable prudence; a wonderful talent of per- 
ſuaſion; and in all momentous enterprises; 'z diligence 
and dextetity incredible. Bot theſe virtuer wers infi- 
nitely overbalanced by His vicer; no faith,” no religion, 


inſatiable avarice, exorbitant ambition, you more ne 


barbarous oruelty. in * 84 BRN 1880 
Porratus f, reprehending W for Si chip | 

againſt AGATHOCLES, whom he himſelf allows to be the - 

moſt eruel and impious of all tyrants, ſays: If he took 


refuge in SYRACUSE, as aſſerted by that hiſtorian, flying 


the dirt and ſmoke and toil of his former profeſſion of a 
potter; and if proceeding from ſuch ſlender beginnings, 
he became maſter, in a little time, of all Stat r; brought 
the CaRTHAGINIAN ſtate into the utmoſt danger; and at 
laſt rs: in old age, and i in e of r g 
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nity: Mud be net be allowed ſomething I und 
extraordinary, and to have poſſeſſed great talents and 
| capacity for buſineſs and action? His hiſtorian, therefore, 
_ pught-not to have alone related what tended} to his re- 
ber md Ry e MIO e to A 
| 9 ee e that the diftio@ion af 
voluntary or involuntary was litelp regarded by the an- 
cients in their moral reaſonings; where they frequently 
treated the queſtion a5 3 whether virtue could 
be taught or nat They juſtly conſidered; that cow. 
ardice, meanneſs, REP anxiety, impatience, folly, and 
many other qualities of the mind, might appear ridicu- 
lous and deformed, contemptible and odious, though in, 
dependent of the will. Nor could it be ſuppoſed, at all 
| n in deb man's power: to _— b pe e N 
"AT hots Cora the fourth relefion which 1 
purpoſe to wake, in ſuggeſting the reaſon, why modern 
philoſophers have often followed a courſe, in their moral 
anquiries, ſo different. from that of the ancients. In 
later times, philoſophy of all Kinds, eſpecially. ethics, 
have been more cloſely united with theology than ever 
they were obſerved to be among the Heathens; and as 
this. latter ſcience admits. of no terms of compoſition, but | 
Þends every branch of knowledge. to its gwh purpoſe, 
without much regard to the phenomenaof nature, or to 
the unbiaſſed ſentimenty of the mind, hence reaſoping, 
and even language, have been warped from their natural 
courſe, and diſt inctions have been endeavoured to be 
eſtabliſhed, where the difference of the obje@ was, i ins 


"SP Vid. PLato in Mzxows, sture 4 bie Jap. cap. 31. "So 
alſo HorACE, Vi rtutem doctrina paret, naturgae goods Epiſt. lib. i A 
ep · 18. Focamvs: GOOKATICVS., oh wo 


manner, 


ore SOME VuzBar, — oe 375 


manner, n Philoſophers, or rather 8 
er that diſguiſe, treating all morals, as on a like foot- 


* with civil laws, guarded by the ſanctions of reward 


and puniſhment, were neceſſarily led to render this cir- | 


cumſtance, of voluntary or involuntary, the foundation. of 


their whole theory. Every one may employ. terms in 
what ſenſe he pleaſes : : But this, in the mean time, muſt 
be allowed, that ſentiments are every day experienced of 
blame and Praiſe, which have objects beyond the domi- 


nion of the will or choice, and of which it behoves us, if 


not as moraliſts, as ſpeculative philoſophers at leaſt, to 


give ſome ſatisfaQtory theory and explication. 


A blemiſh, à fault, a vice, a crime; theſe expreſſions 
from. to denote different degrees of cenſure and diſappro- 


bation; which are, howeyer, all of them, at the bottom, 


pretty nearly of the ſame kind or ſpecies. The expli- 
cation of one will eaſily lead us into a juſt conception of 
the others; and it is of greater conſequence to attend to 
things than to verbal appellations. That we owe a du- 
ty to ourſelves is confeſſed even in the moſt yulgar (yi 
zem of morals; and it muſt be of conſequence to examine 


that duty, i in order to ſee, whether i it bears any affinity 
to that which we owe to ſociety. It is probable, that 


the approbation, attending the obſervance of both, is of 
2 ſimilar nature, and ariſes from ſimilar principles; 


whatever appellation we may sive to either of theſe exe. 
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Mr: friend, FOI wil is * a eee 
in his principles as in his perſon; and who bas 
run over, by udy and travel, almoſt every region of 
the intellectual and material world, ſurpriſed me lately 
with an account of a nation, with whom, he told me, he 


he found, in the main, a people anenelye civilized and 


intelligent. 8 IÞ 5 ME, 311 8 "> Bao! 05 4 J Fo 36 


. . ts" works alied. 
Fovrrtr, no matter for its longitude or latitude, whoſe 
inhabitants have ways of thinking, in many things, . 


ticularly in morals; diametrically oppoſite to ours. 


When I came among them, I found that I muſt ſubmit 
to double pains; firſt to learn the meaning of the terms 


in their language, and then to know the import of thoſe 
terms, and the praiſe or blame attached to them. After 
a Word had been explained to me, and the character, 


which it expreſſed, had been deſeribed, I concluded, that 


ſuch an epithet muſt neceſſarily be the greateſt reproach. 


in the world; and was extremely ſurpriſed” to find one 
in a public company, apply it to a perſon, with whom 
he lived in the ſtricteſt intimacy and friendſhip. You fancy, 
ſaid I, one day, to an acquaintance, tbat ChHaduis 1. 


your mortal enemy : 1 love to extinguiſh quarrels; and I 
muſt, therefore, tell: you, that I heard him talk of you in 
ft iging pg But to my 6 
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when I repeated Cyancurs's words, though I had both 
remembered and underſtood them perfealy, I found, 


that they were taken for the moſt mortal affront, and 


that I had very innocently rendered the breach between 
theſe perſons altogether irreparable. 
As it wag my fortune to come among this, people e on a 
very advantageous footing, I was immediately introdu- 
ced to the beſt company; and being deſired by Arcnric 
to live with him, I readily accepted of his invitation; 881 
faund him univerſally eſteemed for his., perſonal merit, 
| vnd indeed regarded by ad ons. in Fapkzy, 89.5 aur. 
fett character. 14515 | 0124" 5: 


433 eee eee pr | 


biw.company;in.s ſerenade, which he intended. to give 
to Gvixi, with whom, he told me, he was extremely en- 
amoured; and I ſoon found that his taſte was not fingy- 
the ſame errand, , ] very naturally concluded, that this 
miſtreſs of his muſt be one of the fineſt women in town; 
and I already felt a ſecret inclinatiog ta ſee, her, and be 
acquainted with her. But as the Morn began to, riſe, 1 


was much ſurpriſed to ind, that we were in the midſt of 


the univerſity whers GLI ſtudied: And I was ſome- 


what aſhamed for ring ande my fang uch $2 = 


_ orrapd- 

I was ps told,, thet Aten chaion pf Gu 
— very much approved of by all the good. company 
in town ; and that it was: expected, While he .gratified 


bis own: paſſion, he would perform to that young man 


the ſame good office, which. be bed himſelf pwed. to 


ELour. | It. ſeems ACHES: bad: been very handſome 


ju big. youth, bad been courted. by many. levers; but 
had beſtowed his favours. chiefly. an the fage £16007; 


de hä * W k mas ſure, 
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It gave me 9 n ni wife: jon 
by-the-bye happened alſo to be noma was no "Os 
ſcandalized at this ſpecies of infidelity. ae h 
Much about the ee r it was 
eee to be kept a ſeoret from me or any body) 
that ALCHEIC: was a murderer and a/parricide, and had 
put to death an innocent perſon, the moſt nearly eonnect- 
ed with him, and whom he was bound to protect and 
defend by all the ties of nature and humanity. When 
I aſked, with all the caution and deference imaginable, 
what was his motive for this action; he replied coolly, 
that he was not then ſo much at eaſe in his circumſtan- 
ces as he is en had alice hong witedy in that a gon 
ticular, by the advice of all his friends. . 
Having heard ALcixic's virtue ſo . 5 0 
ted, I pretended to join in the general voice of acclama- 
tion, and only aſked, by way of curioſity, as a ſtranger, 
which of all his noble actions was moſt highly applaud- 
ed; and I ſoon found, that all ſentiments were united 
in giving the preference to the aſſaſſination of UsBEx. 
This UsBzx had been to the laſt moment Alchzic's 
intimate friend, had laid many high obligations upon 
him, had even ſaved his life on a certain occaſion, and 
had, by his will, which was found after the murder, 
made him heir to à conſiderable part of his fortune. 
ALCAEIG, it ſeems, oonſpired with about twenty or thir- 


ty more, moſt of them alſo UenEx's friends; and falling 
all together on that unhappy man, when he was not 
aware, they had torn him with a hundred wounds; and 
given him that reward for all his paſt favours and obli- 
Sations. Uenzx, ſaid thg. general voice of the people, 
ae gore ee WIE His very vices were 
8 5 
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Another part of Alchgic's s delt; which I alſo 


* highly applauded, was his behaviour towards Ca. 
L158, with whom he was joined in a project or under. 
taking of ſome importance. Cars, being a paſſionate 
man, gave 'ALCHEIC, one day, a ſound drubbing; which 
he took very patiently, waited the return of Carr 
good · humour, kept ſtill a fair correſpondence with him; 
and by that means brought the affair, in which they were 
joined, to a happy iſſue, and gained to himſelf nne 
honour by his remarkable temper and moderation. 


I have lately received a letter from a — in 
| Povnita, by which I learn, that, ſince my departure, 


ALCHE1C, falling into a bad ſtate of health, has fairly 
hanged himſelf; and has died univerſally regretted and 
applauded in that country. 80 virtuous and noble a life, 


ſays each FovRLIAN, could not be better crowned than 


by ſo noble an ends and ALCHEIC has proved by this, as 
well as by all his other actions, what was his conſtant 
principle during his life, and what he boaſted oft 
laſt moments, that a wiſe man is ſcarc 


ly inferior to the 


great god, VIrzII. This is . name bs the Js 2770 


deity among the FOURLIANS. 
The notions of this ta panes ee 


are as extraordinary with regard to good- manners and 
ſociableneſs, as with regard to morals. My friend Al- 


CHEIC formed once a party for my entertainment, com- 
poſed of all the prime wits and philoſophers of Four; 
and each of us brought his meſs along with him to the 
place where we aſſembled. I obſerved one of them to 
he worſe provided than the reſt, and offered him a ſhare 


8 dis action of 
Achxic's ſets him far above UszER in the eyes of all 
judges of merit; and is one nenn eee 


ͤ— . en 


ear his | 


7 woe, a4 _ = „ Phe 
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1 Wee e cit? 
CHEIC had once ſo much inte mink h his club: as to pre- 


vail with them to eat in common, and that he had made 


uſe of an ar᷑tiſioe for that purpoſe. He perſuaded thoſe, 
whom he obſerved; to be wort provided, to offer their 
meſs to the company; after which, the others, who had 
brought more delicate fare, were aſhamed not to make 
the ſame offer. This is regarded as ſo extraordinary an 
event, that it ha: 
hiſtory of ALenzic's munen e one when cer -epibcin 
geniuſes: of FouRII. F 
Pray, ſaid I, 3 — you end en 
dye ul learn the art of turning your: friends into 
ridicule, by telling them ſtrange ſtories, and then laugh- 
ing at them, if they believed you. I aſſure you, replied 
no place in the world more proper. My friend, ſo often 


mentioned, did nothing, from nnn to night, but 


ſneer,/ and banter, and rallys and you could ſearcely ever 
diſtinguiſh, whether he were in jeſtior earneſt, But you 
think then, that my tory, is improbable z and that-I 
have uſed, or rather abuſed the privilege of a traveller. 


To be ſure, ſaid I, you were but in jeſt. Such barbar- 
ous and ſavage manners are not only incompatible with 


a civilized; intelligent people, ſuch as you ſaid theſe 


were; but are ſcarcely compatible with human nature. 


They exceed all we ever __ Mat GRELI 
Aus, and TormnanBouss i 7/1 14 2 6 Hoy dae ' 


Have a care, cried he, bs: a ! 5 are not a- 


ware that you are ſpeaking 'blaſpher 7, and are abuſing 
your favourites, the GREEKS, eſpecially the ATHENIANS, 


whom, 1 have e all along, under, theſe. bizarre 


names ; 


— 


A. eee b 


ſince, as I learn, been recorded in the 
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arnes I employed. If you eonfider arighty there is 
one iroke of dhe foregoing character, which might 
be found in the man of higheſt n | ith- 
out diminiſhirig in the leaſt 1 n his 
character. The amours of the Gurxks, their marria- 


ges, and the expoſing of their children, cannot but 


firike you immediately. "Tho daun of unn is en er. 


act counter- part to that of CAR. . 
All to à trifle, ſaid 1 him : You didnt 

mention that UsnEx was an uſurper. H 
I did not; replied he; leſt you ſhould difcove ates ped 


lel 1 aimed at. But even adding this circumſtance, we 
ſhould make no ſcruple, according to our ſentiments of 


motals, to denominate Bxvtos, and CAss Tus, ungrateful 


; traitors and aſſaſſins; Though you know, that they are, 
perhaps, the higheſt characters of all antiquity; and the 
ATHENIANS erected ſtatues to them; which they placed 
near thoſe of HaxNontus and ARISTOGITON, their own 
deliverers. And if you think this circuniſtance, which 
you mention, ſo material to abſolve theſe patriots, I 
ſhall oompenſate it by another, not mentioned; Which 
will equally aggravate their crime; A few days before 
the execution of their fatal purpoſe, they all ſwore feal - 
ty to CxsAR;ũ and proteſting to hold his: perſon ever ſa« 
cted, they touched the altar with thofe hands, which my 
had already armed for his deſtruction . 

I need not remind you of the famous and es 
ſtoty of Tuxulsrocies, and of his patienee towards 


EURYBIADES, the 'SPARTARN; ' his commanding; officer, 
| whe honed dy gy HE un cane wo en avg | 


* 


| . man 10 mary bis fifter by the” | 


father. SoLON's law fcrbids paderaſty to ſlaves, as being an ger 
of too great dignity for ſuch mean perſons. 
7 Avian, Bell. Civ. lib. ii. SvegrTonrus in vita o. 


oy | 
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eil df oat (the ſame thitig as if he had cadgelled Me, 
Seribe t * erles the ATHentAn, fribr! but Bear W. bf. 

- You are too g60d @ ſehelar not to diſcover the ironi - 
cal SobnaTEs and his ATHENTAN Club in my laſt ſtory ; 
and you will eertainly obſerve; that it is exaQtly copied 
from XMOnoN, with u variation only of the names 

And I think I have fairly made it appear, that an Art» 
NIAN. man of merit might be ſuch a one as With us 
would paſs for inceſtuous, a patricide, an uſſaſſin, an un- 
grateful, perjured traitor, and ſomethitig elſe too abomi- 
nable to be named; not to mention his ruſtieity and ill. 
manners. And having lived in this manner, his dean 
might be entirely ſuitable: He might coneluds the ſcene 
by a deſperate act of ſelf. murder, and die with the moſt 
abſurd blaſphemics in his mouth. And notwithſtanding 
all this, tie ſhall have ſtatues, if not altars, erected to his 

memory; pbems and orations, ſhall be compoſed in his 
praiſe ;- great ſeQs ſhall be proud of calling themſelves 
by his name ; and the moſt diſtant poſterity ſhall blindly 

_ contitine their admitation ; Though were fach a one to 
ariſe among themſelves; Wy would oY 8 r 
with Rortor and execratioon. 

I hight have been aware; replied 1 . e 
You ſeein to take pleaſure in this topic: and are indeed 
the only man I ever knew, who was well acquainted 
with the ancients, and did not extremely admire them. 

But inſte at of attack ing their philoſophy, theit eloquence, 
or poetry, the uſual Iubjects of controverſy between us, 
you how ſeem to impeach their morals, and accuſe them 
of ignoratice in a ſcience, which is the only one, in my 
opinion, in which they are not ſurpaſſed by the moderns. 

5 anne key ene Ty 2p, ere 


| * Mem. Boe fd. i fab fine, Pier 82 Fi 
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graphy, navigation; in theſe we juſtly claim the ſupe- 
7 riority : But what have rn their — 'ooth 
[Your repreſentation of things is fallacious., You. have 
no way for the manners: N cuſtoms of different 
ages. Would you try a GxEEK-or ROMAN by the com- 
. of ENGLAND ? Hear him dens Nan chi 
own maxims; and then pronounce; Ahl 
There are no manners ſo innocent or ack. — 
may be rendered odious or ridiculous, if meaſured by a 
standard, unknown to the perſpns z eſpecially, if 70¹ 
circumſtances, and extenuating others, as bheſt ſuits the 
purpoſe of your diſcourſe. All theſe artifices may ea- 
fily be retorted on you. Could I inform the ATHEN:- 
As, for inſtance, that there was a nation, in which adul- 
terry, both active and paſſive, ſo to ſpeak, was in the 
| higheſt vogue and eſteem: In which every man of edu- 
cation choſe for his miſtreſs a married woma the wife, 
=} perhaps, of his friend and companion; ane valued him- 
| {elf upon theſe infamous conqueſis, as much as if he had 
been ſeveral times a conqueror in-boxing or wreſtling at 


the Olympic games: In which every man alſo took a 


pride in his tameneſs and facility with regard to bis,own 


wife, and was glad to make friends or gain intereſt by | 


allowing her to proſtitute her charms; and even, with- 
out any ſuch motive, gave her full liberty and indul- 


gence; I aſk, what ſentiments the ATHENIANS, would 
entertain of ſach a people; they who, never mentioned 


the crime of adultery but in conjunction with robbery 
and poiſoning? Which would they admire ins the vil- 
ing or the meanneſs of ſuch a conduct? ain 
Should I add, that the ſame. people were as xroud of 
hole -flavery and dependance as the ATHENIANS of their 
libeffy 3 and though a man . them were oppreſſed, 


— diſgraced, 
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Lilgraeec)impoteriſhed, infalced, or ĩmpriſoned it 
tyrant, he would ſtill regard it as the [higheſt merit to 


| lovez/ſerve; and obey him; and even to die for his ſmal- | 


left glory: or fſatisfaction: Theſe noble. Gazans, would 
probably aſk me, whether ern ſociety, 
<vAt Ren eee Aid Nav L wet 

It was then, I might eee ene audience, 


gs theſe people, however, wanted not ſpirit.and-bravery, 


If a man, ſay I, though their intimate friend, ſhould 
throw out, in a private company, a raillery againſt them, 
nearly approaching any of thoſe, with which your gene · 


rals and demagogues every day regale each other, in the 


face of nen they never can forgive him but in 
order to revenge themſelves, they oblige him immedi. 
ately e them through the body, or be himſelf mur- 
dered.” And if a man, who is an abſolute: ſttanger to 


them, ſnould deſire them, at the peril of their ou life, 
to cut the throat of their boſom· companion, they imme- 


diately obey,” and think themſelves: highly obliged and 


honoured by the commiſſion. Theſe: are tlieir 8 


of honour: This is their favourite morality: 44047 +: 

_ But though fe ready: to draw eee 
friends and ountfymenz no diſgrace, no infamy, no 
pain, no povetty will ever engage theſe people to turn 
the point of it againſt their on breaſt. & man of rank 
would row in the gallies, would beg his bread, would 
languiſh in priſon, would ſuffer any tortures; and ſtill 
preferve his wretched life. Rather than eſcape his eue - 
mies by a generous contempt of death, he would in- 
famouſly receive the fame death from his enemies, age 
gravated by their: eee N and by the moſt 
exquiſite ſufferings. Ans Tue VIS ELD ETSY 1 Ens 


It is very uſual too, . iyanods this People te to | 


erect Jails, where OF, art of en ad, Wee 
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And in theſe jails it is-vſual for « parent voluntarily to 


ſhit up ſeveral- of his children; in order that another 
child, whom be owns to habe no greater! or rather leſs 

tit that the reſt, may enjoy his whole fort une, and wal- 
hy in every kind of voluptuoufneſs and pleaſure; ! No- 
ee their opiaion * Wee 


cakes e e A297 2901415 e $55 1160 


(Blot what oo more ſingular in this bt anne, 


ſay I to the ATatxIans; is, that a frolic of yours during 


the SaTunx ALTA, when the flaves are ſerved by their 


maſters; is ſeriouſſy continued by them throughout the 
whole year, and throughout; the whole courſe; of their 


Kill Aeg est the abſurdity and ridicule... 3 Your 


ſport only clevates for a few days thoſe whom fortune 
has thrown down, and whom ſhe too, in ſport, may really 


elevate fot᷑ evet above you: But: this nation gravely ex- 


alts thoſe, whom nature has ſubjected. to them, and 
whoſi inferiorĩty and infirmities are abſolutely incurable. 


The women, though witheut virtue, are their maſters 


and ſovrreigus: Theſe they reverence; praiſe, and mag- 
aify: T6. theſe, they pay the higheſt; deference and re- 
ſpe: And in all places and all times, the, ſuperiority 
of the females is readily, acknowledged and ſubmitted to 


dy every one, who has the leaſt pretenſions to education 


and politeneſs. | Scarce any crime would be ſo univer- 

fally-deteſted AI an inftaction of this rule. 216.97) 5 32 
' You need go no farther, replied PaLanenes; I can 

eaſily conjecture the people whom you; aim at. The 


ſtrokes, with which you have painted them, are pretty | 
Juſt, and yet you muſt acknowledge, that ſcarce auy 


people are to be found, either in ancient or modern 


The On k xs kept the feaſt of SATURN or Caxony3, as vel | 


as the nnn. See LuCian, Epiſt. nn 
times, 


| RY . Wubg apt REIT EE, 
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Hr off Bat I Troyes eee 


alting the modern at the expenee of the ancients. I ons 
ly meant to tepreſent the uncertainty of all theſe judge - 
ments concerning charaſters; and to convince you, that 
faſhion, vogue; cuſtom, and law, were the chief founda- 
tion bf all moral determinations- The | ATHENIANS, 


ſurely, were n bivilized, intelligent people, if ever there 


were one; and yet their man of merit might, in this age, 


be held in horror and execration. The Fukxdn are al- 


ſo, without doubt; u very civilized; intelligent people; 


and yet their man of merit might, with the ArnRNL- 


Ars, be an object of the higheſt. contempt and ridicule, | 


and even hatred. And wliat renders the matter more 


moſt ſimilar in their national character of any in ancient 


and modetn times; and while the EN ish flatter them- 
ſelves' that they reſemble the Romans, their neighbours. 


on the continent! draw the parallel between themſelves. 
and thoſe polite Gnkzus. What wide: difference, there - 


fore, in the fentiments of morals, muſt be found between 


eivilized nations and Barbarians, or between nations 
whoſe characters have little in common? How ſhall we 
pretend to fix « ſtandard for judgments of this nature? 
By tracing matters, replied I, a little bigher, and ex- 
amining the firſt principles, which sach nation eſtabliſh- 
es, of blame or cenſure. The REH flows north, the i 
RHoNE'ſouth 3 yet both ſpring from the /ame mountain, 
and are-alſo aQuated, i 


in their oppoſite; directions, by the 
ſame principle of gravity: The different inclinations of 
the ground, e af es Ws, _ all the difference 
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of their oourſes. e af? e boron od o od. 
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me but with my argument. 1 had no intention of ex3 | 


extraordinary: | Theſe two people are ſuppoſed to be the 
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a” — man of wert cenie reſeni le- 


In bote many eipcum 


Wen e ec gag if __ eloquenee, As 


nity of 5 „ Theſe e all been, OE to 
ee only on the points, in which they may, by-acci- 
nt, differ. Very well: I am willing to complycwith 


4 _ and ſhall endeavour to account for theſe:differen- 
ces from the moſt aer eſtubliſhed 1 


morals. £5. e in Hi FR iy: 5; Y l. 1 S590 hy 


The Gnkkx loves, I care not to examine more ar 


| n, I ſhall only obſerve, that, however blameable, 


they aroſe from à very innocent cauſe; dhe frequency of 
the gymnaſtie exerciſes among that people; and were 


| erg though abſurdly, as the ſource of friend - 


p, fympathy, mutual attachment, and a fen 7% wo 


| — eſteemed in all nations and all age. 


The marriage of half brothers and aber ions no 
great difficulty. Love between the nearer relations is 
contrary to reaſon and public utility; but the preciſe 
point, where we are to ſtop, can ſearcely be determined 
by natural reaſon; and is therefore a very proper ſub- 


je& for municipal law. or cuſtom. If the ATHENIANS 
went a little too far on the one ſide, the canon law has ſure- 
ly puſhed matters a great way into the other extreme . 


Had you aſked a parent at ATHENS, why he bereaved 


his child of that life, which he had ſo lately given it. It 
is becauſe I love it, he would reply; and regard the po- 
verty which it muſt inherit from me, as à greater evil 
than death, Wan it is not er of rms os 


or reſenting t. i 9 F. 1 


How is able e the ny Mea of all bleſ- 
| Pe to be recovered from the hands of an uſurper or 


* PLAT. ſymp. p. 182. Ex. edit. Sent ＋ See nn Sect. IV. 
1 Prur. de amore , fine. | 
tyrant, 
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A DAL 6Evx. 389 
power ſhields him from public rebellion, 
our ſoruples from private vengeance? That his 
crime is capiral by law; you acknowledge: And muſt 
the higheſt aggravation of his crime, the putting of bim- 
elf bony Lap full ſecurity? Tou can reply 
lot | "ſhowing the great-inconveniencies: of aſ- 
ſafbaation; which could any one have proved olearly to 
the ancients,” he had reformed their Sentiacurs 11 in this 
particular. wir of Hay ot A 11h $143. SiG ,H, Tell 
Again, to caſt your eye on the ae which I — 
drawn of modern manners; there is almoſt as great dif- | 
ficulty, I acknowledge, to juſtify Faencn as GREEK. gal- 
lantry; except only, that the former is much more na- 
tural and agreeable than the latter. But our neighbours, 
it ſeems; have reſol ved to facrifioe ſome of the domeſtic 
to the ſociable pleaſures; and to prefer eaſe, freedom, 
and an open commerce, to a ſtrict fidelity and conſtancy. 
Theſe ends are both good, and are ſome what difficult to 
reconcile; nor need we be ſurpriſed, if if the cuſtoms of 
nations incline” too 3 Ne to the one 1158 
ſometimes to the other. 
The moſt inviolable e to the: 3 5 our 
country is every where acknowledged a capital Wirts 
and where the people are not ſo happy, as to have _y 
legiſlature but a ſingle perſon, the asd — __ 
that caſe, the trueſt patriotiſm. $1511) 3603” o* 762 | 
Nothing ſurely can be more abſard and — 
than the practice of duelling; but thoſe who juſtify it, 
ſay, that it begets civility and good manners. Anda 5 
duelliſt, you may obſerve, always values himſelf upon | 
his courage, his ſenſe of honour, his fidelity and friend- 
ſhip; qualities, which are here indeed very oddly direct- 
ed, but which have been eſfeemed et eh fince the 
foundation of the world. 25 eee 
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; Have the gods forbid ſelf-murder ? An ATHENIAN al. 
5 Jows, that it pught to be forborn- Has che Deity per. 
mitted-it? <> Bahn ontbace g leath is prefer 

5 N ta pain and infamy. AIG 32 8 flad aff 26 

Tou ſee then, A 3 bn en 
kink men reaſon in. morals are always the ſame; though 
the congluſions vhich they draw are often very differ. 

3 Rn ent. That they all reaſon aright with regard to, this 
ſubject, more than with regard to any other, it is not 
3 | incumbent. on any moraliſt to ſhow. It is ſufficient, that 
. the original principles of cenſure or hlame are uniſorm, 
and that erroneous coneluſions can be corrected hy ſound. 
er reaſoning and larger experience, Though many ages 
have elapſed ſince the fall of GnER GE and RouzE; though 
many changes have arrived in religion, language, laws, 
and cuſſoms; none of theſe reyolutiqns has ever produ- 
ced any conſiderable innovation in the primary ſenti- 
ments of morals, more than in thoſe: of external beauty. 
Some minute differences, perhaps, may be obſerved in 
both. Horace* celebrates a low farehead, and AN4- 
CREON joined eye · brows : But the Aror n and the V- 
us of antiquiĩty are ſtill our models for male and female 
beauty; ; in like manner as the character of Sqtrro con- 
tinues our ſtandard far the glory of ee ane 1 
Cokyvxnta for the honogr of matrons. 

It appears, that there neyer was any a decem 
mended by any one, as a virtue or moral exdellende, but 
on account of its being »/eful, or agreeable; to a man 

| himfelf, or to others. Fot hat other regſou can ever be 
aſſigned for praiſe or approbation? Or Where would be 
| the ſenſe of s MP e ee eee 


111 HP”. 
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variations in n 


at * is. ata be e noth TY 4 
the differences, therefore, in morals, may be reduc 
this one general fo 


cumſtances. to ada 


eee men Ager in eie ae | Wee 


. —— ang; habit OT. action: Sometimes alſo the 
peculiar eireumſtances of things render one moral quality 
ſeful than others, aa it, a. pecnliar Prater. 


ene. 118 ved ye N 4AQq AS, $Y 4 tab, E 2. 1811 78.4 * 881 


It is not ſurpriſing, that, du ring a period of war and | 


than the pacific, and attract more the admiration and at- 
| tention. of mank ind. How uſnal is it, ſays Turzx“, 5 

« to find CIMBRIANS, CELTIBERIANS, and other Barba. 
© rians, who bear, with inflexible conſtancy, all the fa- 
* tigues and dangers of the field; but are immediately 


* diſpirited under the pain and hazard of a languilhing 
* diſtemper: While, on the other hand, the GREEKS pa- 


« tiently endure the flow. approaches of death, when 
armed with ſickneſs and diſeaſe; but timorouſly fly 


his preſence, when he attacks them violently with 


* ſwords and falchions! So different is even the ſame 
virtue of courage among warlike or peaceful nations! 
And indeed we may obſerve, that, as the difference be- 
tween war and peace is the greateſt that ariſes among 


nations and public ſogieties, it produces alſo the greateſt 
al ſentiment, and dire e the moſt 


our ideas of virtue and perſonal mecit« 
Sometimes too, magnanimity, greatneſs ot wind, if. 
dain-of ſlavery, inflexible rigour and integrity, may bet - 
ter ſuit the circumſtances of one age than thoſe of ano- 
ther, and haye al 'more-kindly b e both on publie 
» Tuſcs-Queſt, lib. i ii. | 

Ges affaics, 
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ation, and may be accounted. for 
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rs; and on « man's i tos 3 


Our idea of merit, thetefore, will alſo vary a little with 
theſe variatioris ; and LaBEo;iperbaps, be cenſured for 
the ſame qualities, whici OT RO 


9 . 1 455 e HGH 4 
A degree of hingry RO be: Tino and pernicious 
in a native of SWITZERLAND, which only foſters the arts, 
Le: We induſtry in a FRENCHMAN or ENGLISH- 

We are not, therefore, to expect, either the ſame 
3 or the fame. Ons in P we wee een | 
in Lowbon;or Pham ih ne e 

Different cuſtoms 8 allo Joon adden as as 
Aifferent utilities; and by giving an early bias to the 
mind, may produce a ſuperior propenſity, either to the 
uſeful or the agreeable qualities; to thoſe which regard 
ſelf, or thoſe which extend to ſociety... Theſe four ſour- | 
ces of moral ſentiment till ſubſiſt; but particular acci- 
dents may, at one time, make any ese _ ww 
| with greater abundance than at another. 
The cuſtoms of ſome nations ſhut'up the as from 
| at ſocial commerce: | Thoſe of others make them ſo eſ· 
ſential a part of ſociety and con verſation, that, except 
where huſineſs i is tranſacted, the male · ſex alone are ſup- 
poſed almoſt wholly incapable of mutual diſcourſe: and 
entertainment. As this difference is the moſt taaterial 
that can happen i in private life, it muſt Pg wi the 
greatell variation in our moral ſentiments. 

Of all nations in the world, where ee hae RENE not 
allowed, the GREEKs ſeem to have been the moſt reſer- 
ved in their commerce with the fair ſex, and to have 
impoſed on them the ſtricteſt laws of modeſty and decen · 
cy. We have a ſtrong inſtanee of this in an oration of 
Lrsras“. A en, injured, ruined, undone, calls a 


* Orat. 33. 3 | 
, rag. meeting 


ſpeak in the preſence of men, the diſtreſs — 


ſtauces conſtrained her to lay the caſe, before them. 
The very opening of her mouth in ee | 


Tang prey At ep iD69331g/e6akd 
| When/DEMoSTHENES proſecuted. ba e to make 
them refund his patrimony, it became neceſſary fo | 


in the coutſe of the law-ſuit, wo provethas the ate, | 


of Arhonlus's ſiſter with QNETER was ent 

lent, and that, notwithſtanding her ſnam . 
had lived with her brother at AxnExNö for two years: paſt, 
ever fince her divorce; from her former huſband. And 


it is remarkable, that though theſe were people of the 


firſt fortune and diſtinction in the city, the orator could 
prove this fact no way, but by calling for her. One 
ſlaves to be put to the queſtion, and by the evid; 
one phyſician, who had ſeen; her in her — 
during her —_— 80 Wanne were GREEK m 


ners. NI i 7 3 . 7 wy ps 2 Tr 5 71 1 87 4 4 BY x 2 CR * | 8 25 


r 


We ape . dun un eee ee | 


ners was the conſequence of this reſerve. Accordingly 


event in the GREEK hiſtory, which proceeded from the 
intrigues of women. On the other hand, in modern 
times, particularly in a neighbouring nation, the females 
enter into all tranſactions and all management of church 
and ſtate: And no man can expect ſucceſs, who takes 
not care to obtain their good graces.” HaRRT the Third, 


by incurring the diſpleaſure of the fair, endangered his 


8 and loſt his It 5 yen as 'by his 2 to 
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we find, that, except the fabulous ſtories of an HRLEx and 
a CLYTEMNESTRa; there ſcarcely is an inſtance of any 
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be very anxious to obtain all the agreeable: qualities; and 


— eden the er and wy their living | 
much together, will often terminate inintrigues'and gal. 
lentry. We muſt ſacrifice ſomewhat of the 2 ul, if we 


cannot pretend to reach alike every kind of advantage. 
Inſtandes of licence, daily multiplying, will weaken the 

ſcandal with the one ſex,” and teach” the other, by de- 
zrees, to adopt the famous maxim of 'La Fowramx, 
n regard to female infidelity, that i one brows it, it ii 


but a ſmall matter; if one inotus it not; it is notbing. 


Some people are inclined/to think, that the beſt way 


of adjuſting all differences, and of keeping the proper 
medium between the agreeable and the uſeful qualities of 
nas and the ExorieE (for the cuſtoms” of theſe two 
nations ſeem ſimilar in this reſpect ); that is, without 
gallantry t, and without jealouſy. By apa 
the cuſtoms of the Sranranps and of the IraLIaxs of 


y of reaſon, 


an age ago (for the preſent are very different) muſt be 


* r dog a Ras 4h hoon mne eee | 


Nor will theſe different ls of nations ey the 
one ſex only: Their idea of perſonal merit in the males 


muſt alſo be ſomewhat different with regard, at leaſt, to 
cConverſation, addreſs, and humour. 
where the men live much apart, will naturally more ap · 
om of + arms food other of OMA With the one, 


The one nation, 
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. on ignore, ce n'eft rien. n 


5 it See NOTE, [XX] .. 8 
t The e here meant is that of amours and attachments, 
not that of complaiſance, which is as wore paid 125 the * n 


ivity 


53 * 


ExGLAND as in n any other country. 
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Gmplicity. of m nners.will be in the higheſt: ſteem; with 
the other, politeneſs. The one will diſtinguiſh. them- 
ſelves by; od-ſenſe and. judgment; the other, .by. taſte 
and delicacy. The eloquence of the former will ſhine 
mall in the beoate b that of the other, on the theatre. 
Thzheſe, I ſay, are the natural effects of ſuch cuſtoms. 
For it muſt be confeſſed, that chance has a great influ» 
ence: on national manners; and many events happen in 
ſociety, which are not be accounted for by general rules. 
Who could imagine, for inſtance, that the RoMAus, who 
lived freely. with their women, ſhould be very indiffer- 
ent about muſic, and eſteem dancing; infamous a. While | 
the GREEKB,: who, never; almoſt. ſaw a woman but in 
their own houſes, were een piping, losing. 1 
dancing? l dd „ i ADONIS. ack L508; 
| The differences of moral ieee, which 88 
his republican or monarchical government, are 
alſo very! amet: as e eee from 
obſerving, that different cuſtoms and ſituations vary not 
the original ideas of merit (however they may ſome con- 
ſequences) in any very eſſential point, and prevail chief- 
ly with regard to young men, who can aſpire - 
greenble qualities, and may attempt to pleaſe. The 
MANNER, the ORNAMENTS, the GRACES, 
which ſucceeſl in this ſhape, are more arbitrary and ca- 
ſual: But the merit of riper years is almoſt every 
where the ſame; and conſiſts chiefly in integrity, huma · 
nity, ability, knowledge, and the are more nnen a 
uſeful qualities of the human mind. Anal 
What you; infalt. on, replied: eee. 10 keg 
ſome foundation, when. vou adhere to the maxims of 
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| being the ſole principle, by w 


and n rays How: ow ou re 0 

which, in different ages and nations, :tileſe- are 

What do you underſtand by artificial lives and man- 
id 0 Tos lain myſelf, replied he. Tou know, 
that religion had, in ancient times, very little influence 
on common life, and that, after men had performed their 
duty in ſacrifices and prayers at the temple, they thought, 
that the gods left the reſt of their conduct to themſelves, 
and were little pleaſed or offended with thoſe virtues or 
vices, which be affected the peace and happineſs of hu- 
man ſociety. In thoſe ages, it was the buſineſs of phi- 
loſophy — to regulate men's ordiuary behaviour and 
deportment; and according! v. we wy obſerve, that this 
nich a man could elevate 
himſelf above his fellows, jracquiredis mighty'aſcendant 


and of conduct. At preſent, when philoſophy has loſt 


the allurement of novelty, it has no ſuch extenſive influ- 
ence; but ſeems to conſine itſelf moſtly to ſpeculations 
in the oloſet; in the ſame manner, as the ancient reli- 
gion was limited to ſacriſices in the temple. . Its place 
is now ſupplied by the modern religion; which inſpects 
our whole conduct, and preſoribes an univerſal rule to 
our actions, to our words, to our very thoughts and ins 
elinations; @ rule ſo much the more auſtere, as it is 
guarded by infinite, though diſtant, 2 


ments; and no ee een v6 Mace aver; be: concenles | 
diſguiſed ris T Oda oyiiide yt 
Drotas'! is this moſt | celebrated) E of extrava- 
gant philoſophy. Let us ſeek a parallel to him in mo- 
dern times. We ſhall riot diſgrace any philoſophie name 
La a e with the nn or LoroLAs, or any 
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A DIALOG. „ 


calivhiaidandalcior friar. | Let us oompare him to Pas- 
Cal, a man of parts and genius as well as Drocniezs 


himſelf; and perhaps too, a man of virtue, had he-allow- 


ed his virtuous inclinations to have exerted arp: 


ed chemſebves. 0 930 al bor £298 10515Hth vet: 


* . 


The DrocExEs's conduct was W 
vour to rnder himſelf an independent being as; much as 
poſſible, and to confine all his wants and deſfires and plea- 
ſures within himſelf and his own mind: The aim of 
| PASCAL: was to keep a perpetual ſenſe of his dependence 
before his eyes, and never to forget his numberleſs wants. 
and infirmities; The ancient ſupported himſelf by mag- 
nanimity, oſtentation, pride, and the idea of his own ſu- 
periority above lis fellow · creatures. The modern made 
conſtant profeſſion of humility and abaſemer 
tempt andhatrediof himſelf; and.endeavoured to attain 


theſe ſuppoſed virtues, as far as they are attainable. The 


auſterities of the GREEK were in order to inure himſelf 


to hardſhips, and prevent his ever ſuffering: Thoſe of 


the FRENCHMAN were embraced metely for their own 
ſake, and in order to ſuffer as much as poſſible. The 


philoſopher indulged himſelf in the moſt beaſtly plea- 
ſures, even in public: The faint refuſed himſelf the moſt 


innocent, even in private. The former thought it his 


duty to love his friends, and to rail at them, and reprove 


them, and ſcold them : The latter endeavoured to be ab- 
ſolutely indifferent towards his neareſt relations, and to 


, of the con- 


- 


love and ſpeak well of his enemies. The great object N 


of Drockxxs's wit was every kind of ſuperſtition, that 
is every kind of religion known in his time. The mor- 
tality of the ſoul was his ſtandard principle; and even 


his ſentiments of a Divine Providence ſeem to have been 


licentious. The moſt ridiculous ſuperſtitions directed 
Pascal's faith and practice; and an extreme contempt of 
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their different ages, and have been propoſed as models of 
imĩtation. - Where then is the unĩverſal ſtandard of mo- 
rals, which you talk of? And what rule 


(CT while POS a hi evil 


in 2 vncuum. When men 
from the maxims of common reaſon, and affect theſe ar- 
mne as you call them, no 1 for 
or diſpleaſe them. are in a dif- 
ferent element from the reſt of ee and the natu- 
play not with the ſame regu- 
larity, as if left to themſelves, free from the 1 
religious ſuperſtition or philofo Ct enthuſiaſm. e 
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8 every (ue Wd which regards- b is of the 
utmoſt importance, there are two queſtions in par- 
ticular, which challenge our attention, to wit, that con- 
cerning its foundation in reaſon, and that concerning its 
origin in human nature. Happily, the firſt queſtion, 
which is the moſt important, admits of the moſt obvious, 
at leaſt, the cleareſt ſolution,” The whole frame of nature 
beſpeaks an Intelligent Author; and no rational inquirer 
can, after ſerious reflection, ſuſpend his belief a moment 
with regard to the primary principles of genuine Theiſm 
and Religion. But the other queſtion, concerning the 5 
origin of religion in RI is expoſed to ſome. 
more difficulty. The belief of inviſible, intelligent 
power has been very eee diffuſed over the human 
race, in all places and in all ages; but it has neither 
perhaps been ſo univerſal as to ad mit of no exception, 
Vor. II. 1 Dd 85 20S" = 
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nor has it been, in any degree, uniform in the ideas, 
which it has ſuggeſted. Some flat a) 
covered, who entertained no ſentiments of Religion, if 
travellers and hiſtorians may be eredited; and no two 
nations, and ſcarce any two men, have ever agreed pre- 
ciſely in the ſame ſentiments. It would appear, there. 
fore, that this preconception ſprifigs not froth an original 
inſtin& or primary impreſſion of nature, ſuch as gives riſe 
to ſelf-love, affection between the ſexes, love of progeny, 
gratitude, reſentment; fince every inſtin& of this kind 
has been found abſolutely univerſal in all nations and 
ages, and has always a Teas letermihate object, which 
it inflexibly purſues. The firſt religious principles muſt 


be ſecondary; ſuch as may eaſily be perverted by various 


accidents and cauſes, and whoſe operation too, in ſome 
| caſes, may, by an extraordinary. eoneurrence of circum- 
ſtances, be altogether prevented. What thoſe principles 


are, which give riſe to the original belief, and what thoſe 


accidents and cauſes are, which ena nd K is 


the ſubject uf our preſent inquiry.” 8 9 
5s or. 1. Tha . was 1 the þ trip Religion 


es oem: 10 me, Tag if aa. 
ment of human ſociety, from rude beginnings to u ſtate 
of greater perfection, polytheiſm or idolatry was, and 
veceſſarily muſt have been, the firſt and moſt ancient re- 
ligion of mankind. This opinion 1 ſhall »eridewyour to 
confirm by the following arguments. Hog HE 
It is a matter of fact inconteſtible, a about 1900 
| yoars ago all mankind were polytheiſts. The deubtful 
and ſceptical principles of s few phituſophers,or the 
_ theiſm, and that too not entirely pure, of dne or two 
nations, form 10 3 worth 3 n 
- then 


A\ "been Uif. | 


az wb ws A aw wu = yy , > 24 aw 


—_—_ mTc*Olboes Hats Apa, 


Gen. the es nat idem The nn. we . 


| mount up into antiquity, che more do we find mankind 
plunged inte polytheiſm, Ne marks, no, ſymptoms of 
any more perfect religion. The moſt ancient records of 
human race ſtill preſent. us with that ſyſtem as the po- 


eaſt, the welt, give their unanimous teſtimony. to the 
G. Wnat can he oppoſed. to ſa.full an, evidence? 

As far ; us writing, or hiſtory reaches, mas | 
cient times, appear univerſally to, baue heen ae 
Shall we aſſert, that, in more ancient times, before. the. 
knowledge of letters, or the diſcovery..of any art ot ſei· 
enco, men entertained the principles of pute theifm? 
That is, while they were ignorant and barbarous, they 
diſcovered truth; But fell into error, a8 M09. as they 
acquired learning and politeneſs. 691 19%; 14 BAG 
But in this aſſertion you not only. ec 


* TB. 


8 


* 


[© 


pearanee of probability, but alſa our 12 5 experigace 


concerning the principles. and opinions. of barbazous na- 
tions. The ſavage tribes, of AMERica, AFRICA, and 


ASIA, are all idolaters. Not a ſingle exception to this rule. 


Inſomuch, that, were a traveller to tranſport himſelf in- 
to any unknown region ; it he found inhabitanrs eulti- 


vated with arts and ſcience, though FREY, upon that ſyp- 


poſit ion there. are odds againſt their being theiſts, yer 
could he not ſafely, till farther inquiry, pronounce any 


thing on that head; But if he found them ignorant and 


barbaraus, he might beforehand declare them idolaters; 
and there ſearcely is a poſſibility of his being mill 


It ſeems certain, that, according to the natural pro- 
greſs of human thought, the ignorant multitude muſt 


firſt entertain ſome groveling and familiar notion of ſu- 
perior powers, before they ſtretch their conception to 
_ that A Being, who deſtowed order on the whole 


Das | frame 


pular and eſtabliſhed creed. The north, the ſouth, the 
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was | TN TOR — 
ure We ay as 3 ine, Mut 


en Pz before Huts and bottä ges, or ftüdi- 


ed geometry before apticdlture; us Wert that the Deity 


appeared to them 4 pure tpirir, "ormniſcient,” om ipotent, 
and omnipreſent, efore he was"apprehended” to be u 
powerful, though Umited being, with "him! n"paiſions 


and appetites, limbs legs organs,” Theloind'rifes gra- 
dually, from inferior to Tuper or By Abſtracting 
what is imperfect, it forms an idea of perfection: And 
flowly' diſtinguiſhing" the nobler parts of its own frame 
from the grofler, it learns to transfer only the former, 
much elevated and refined, to its divinity.” Nothing 


could difturbithis natural progreſs of thought, büt ſome 


obvious and invincible argument, which might immedi- 


ately lead the mind into the pure principles of Uheiſm, 


and make it overleap, at one bound, the vat interval 
which is ĩnterpoſed between the human and the divine na- 


ture. But though Tallow, that the order and frame of 


the univerſe, when accurately examined; affords Tuch an 


argument; yet I can ne ver think, that this confiderition | 


could have an influence on mankind; when they formed 
) there firſt'rade notions 'of religion. fad cn eee 

The cauſes of ſuch objects, as are quite fawillar tou us, 
never ſtrike our attention or curiofir ity; and however ex- 
traordinary or furprifing thefs obſects in themfelves, they 
are paſſed over, by the raw and ignorant möltitude, 
without much e eo ine viry. "ADan, riſing 


at orice, in paradiſe, and In the fall perfe&ion of his fa- 


culties, would natürally, as "repreſented by Mikron, be 
aſtoniſhed” at the slorigus appearances of nature, "the 
heavens, the air, the earth, his own organs and members; 


and would be led to aſk, whence this wonderful ſcene 
aroſe? But a barbarous, neceſſitous animal (Tach As 2 


. man is on the firſt” das of Weer. preſſed by fuch 
| numerous 


. _ —__ 


to hie Þ from bia far ney. he 
90 «ds; On n „ the 

ture em., we more is he familiarized, to it, and. the 
inclined to ſerutinize and examine. it. A monſlrous 
xe ites his curioſity, and is deemed a prodigy. It 
alarms him from its noyelty ; and immediately ſets. him 
a trembling, : and ſacrificing, and praying ·¶ But. an ani- 
compleat in all its limbs. and organs, is te him an 

| ondipary ſpectacle, and produges no religious opinion or 
affeftion..; Aſk him, whence, that animal, aroſe? he will 
tell you, from the copulatian of 1 its parents. An theſe, 
hence? From the copulati 
moves ſatisfy. his euriality, and. ſet the. objeQs at ſuch a 
diſtanee, that he entirely loſes fight of them. Imagine 
not, that he will ſo much as ſtart the queſtion, whence 


the firſt, animal; much leſs, whence the whole ſyſtem or 


united fabric: of the univerſe aroſe, . Or, if you ſtart 
ſuch a queſtion to him, e expect not, that he will employ 
his wind with any anxiety about a ſubject, ſo remote, ſo 

atereſting, and d which ſo much exceeds the hounds of 
ure. a 


A 773 
* 3 


But farther, 15 men — ürſt led i into the hellef of 5 


one Supreme Being, by reaſoning from the f rame of na- 
ture, they could never poſſibly leave that belief, in order 


to embrace polytheiſm; but the ſame principles of rea- 


ſon, which at firſt produced and diffuſed over mankind, 


2 preſerve it. The firſt z invention and proof of 
any doctrine is much er difficult ay .the ſupporting 
nd TORY of it. 
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herb 10 u great digerenee between bine rieal 
- Ka tive opinions, not not is the knowledge of the one 
propagated in the fame manner with that of the other. 


An hiltoricat fact, while it paſfes by oral tradition from 


eye- ittielſes and cb s, is difguifed in every 
facceflive narration, and may at laſt "retain" but very 
knall, I any; reſemblance of the vriginal truth on which 


it was founded. The frail memories of men, their love 
of exaggeration, their ſupine carekeflnefs; theſe princi- 
ples, if not correAed by s and writing, ſyon pervert 
the account of hiſtorical events; where arguments 

foning has Httle or no place, nor can ever rocal che truth, 


Which has onde efeuped thoſe nat rations. It is thus the 
Fables of Hxncvlxs, Turszus, B Acts, are ſuppoſed 


to have been originally founded in true biftory, corrupt- 


ed by tradition. But with regard to e opi- 


nions, the caſe is far otherwiſe, Ir theſe opinions be 


founded on arguments ſo clear and obvious us to carry 
ednviction with the generality of mankind, the fame ar- 
guments, which at firſt diffuſed" the opinions, will fill 


preferve them in their original purity. If che argu- 
ments be more abſtrufe, and more remote from vulgar 
apprehenſion, the opinions will always be confined to a 
few perſons; and as ſoon as men leave the contempla- 
tion of the arguments, the opinions will immetliately be 
loſt and be buried in oblivion. Whichever fide of this 
dilemma we take, it muſt appear impoſſible, that theifm 


could, from reaſoning, have been the primary religion 


of human race, and have afterwards, by its corruption, 
given. birth to polytheiſm and to all the various fuper- 


ſtitions of the heathen world. Reaſon, wien obvious, | 


prevents theſe corruptions: When abſtruſe, it keeps the 
principles entirely from the knowledge of the vulgar, 
ho ure alone liable to corrupt any principle or opinion. 
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gaining e eee — we wuſt hn 
N ughts towards polytheiſm, eee 
of uninſtructed Mankind. t i 7d ee FH | 

Waere men led into-theiapprebenſion ol adde. ins | 
ture, they cguld never poſſibly entertain avy voor | 
but af one Gagle' being, who beſtowed exiſtence and or» 
der on this vaſt machine, and adjuſted all its parts, ac - 
cording to one regular plan or connedted ſyſtem. For 
dun nnen e Hees wr 1 | 
inge, res: U 0b eee wellen re 
dhe conteivance aud exeeutien of one regular plan; vet 
is this s merely arbitrary ſuppoſition, which, even if al: 

| lowed poſſible, muſt be confefled neither to be ſupported 

by probahility nor neeeſſity. All things in the univerſe 

are evidently of à pices Every thing is adjuſted to e- 

And this uniformity leads the mind to acknowledge one 
author; hecanſe the conception of differentauthars, with» 
out any diſtinct ion of attributes ar operations, ſerves on- 
ly to ging parplexity to the imagination, without beſtows 
ing any ſat is faction on the underſtanding. - Fhe ſtatue 
of Laogoon, aa we leatn from Print, was the work f 
three artiſts : Hut id is certain, that, yore we not told | 
ſo, we ſhould never haue imagined, that a groupe af 
figures, cut from ane ſteve; and united in one plan, nes 
not the wark and icqntrivance- af one ſlatuatyi To 
aleribe any ſingle effect toi tha oombiuation -of ſeveral 
<— not W and Amun 
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we trace the W of ll Power in che various 
and contrary events of human life, we are neceſſarily led 
into polytheiſm and to the oknowledginent" of /feveral 


limited and imperfect deities. Storms and tempeſts ruin 
wat is nouriſhed by the ſun. The ſun deſtroys what 


is foſtered by the moiſture of dees and rains War may 


8 a kingdom, amiĩdſt the moſt profuſe plenty. 
The ſame nat ion is not, at che lame time, equally ſucceſs. 


ful by ſea and by land.) And a nation, which uw tri- 
umphs over its enemies, may anon ſubmit to their more 
proſperous arms. In ſhort} the conduct f events, or 
what we call the plan of a particular Providence is ſo 
full of variety and uncertainty, that, if we ſuppoſe it 
immediately ordered by any intelligent beings; we muſt 


acknowledge a contrariety in their deſigus and intentions, 


— 


gion aroſe not from a contemplation of the works of na- 
ture, but from a concern with regard to the events of 
life, and from the inceſſant hopes amd fears, which actu- 

| f e 


a conſtant combat of oppoſite powers, and a repentance 
or change of intention in the ſame power; from impo- 
cence or levity. Each nation has its tutelar deity. Each 
element is ſubjected to its inviſible power or agent. The 

province of each god is ſeparate from that of another. 


Nor are the operations of the ſame god always certain 


and invariable. To-day he protects: 'To-morrow he 
abandons us. Prayers and ſacrifices, rites and ceremo- 
niĩes, well or ill performed, are the ſources of his favour 


or enmity, and ptoduce u eee r be rb | 


are to be found amongſt ünhian! ann ww 


We may condlude, therefore, e n en e 


which have embraced polytheiſm, the firſt ĩdeas of reli- 


e, 


ö g rn 
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ate el Accordingly, we find, het ell ide. 
laters, having ſeparated the provinces! of their deities, 
have recourle' to that inviſible agent, to whoſe authority 
they are imieditely fubjected, and whoſe province it 
- is to ſuperintend that courſe of actions, in which they 


are, at any time, engaged. Juxo is invoked at mar- 


riages; Lucixa at births. Nxrruxxz receives the 
prayers of ſeamen; and Mans of warriors. The huſ- 


bandman cultivates his ſield under the protection of CE- 
RES; and the merchant acknowledges the authority. of 
Mxckunr. Each natural event is ſuppoſed to be govern- 


ed by ſome intelligent agent; and nothing proſperous or 


adverſe can happen in life, which may not be the ſubject 
of peculiar prayers or thankſgivings s. 


It muſt neceſſarily, indeed, be allowed, that, in order 
to carry men's attention beyond the preſent courſe of 


fible intelligent power, they muſt be adtuated by ſome 
paſſion, which prompts their thought and reflection; 
ſome motive, which urges their firſt inquiry. But what 


paſſion ſhall- we here have recourſe. to, for explaining an 


effect of ſuch mighty oonſequence? Not ſpeculati ve cu- 


 riefty-ſuraly;/03-abecpureoomobitu... Tan anten 
is too refined for ſuch, groſs apprehenſions; and would 


.. 


lead men into inquiries concerning the frame of nature, 
4 ſubject tpe7 large and comprehenſive for their narrow 
a ies. No paſſions, the 


of human life; the anxious concern for happineſs, the 


dread of future miſery, the terror of death, the thirſt of 


revenge, the appetite for food and other neceſſaries. 
een Went and fe: 
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5 therefore, can be ſuppoſed to 
agile ſuch; barbarians, but the ordinary affections 
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ine, With a cembling curiobty. the 
future cauſes, and examine the varigus and 
dontrary events of human, life, And ig this diſordered 
weng, with exgs till, mate diſqrdered. god. lagi hed 
they la the firſt. o PTE” a traces of divinity. ee INT 
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where the true ſprings and cauſcs of every event are en- 
tirely concealed from us; nor have we either ſuſſieient 
wiſdom to foreſee, or power to prevent thoſe ills, with 
which we are continually threatened· We hang in per- 
pou ſuſpence between life and death, health and fick- | 
neſs, plenty and want; which are diſtributed amongſt 
the human ſpecies by ſecret and unknown cauſes, whoſe 
operation is oft unexpected, and al ways unaccountable. 
Theſe un4nows cauſes, then, become:the-conſtant object 
| perpetual alarm by an anxious expectation of the events, 
the imagination is equally employed in forming ideas af 
thoſe powers, on which we have ſo entire a dependente- 
Could mes anatomie nature, according ta the moſt pro- 
bable, at leaſt the moſt intelligible philoſophy, they 
would find, that theſe cauſes are nothing but the parti- 
cular fabric and ſtructure of the minute parts af their 
own bodies and of external objects ; and that, by a regu- 
lar and eonftant- machinery, all tha events ars produced, 
about which they are ſo mueh concerned. But this phi- 
loſophy exceeds the comprehenſion of the ignorant mul- 
titude, who can only conceive, the unknous cauſes. ins 
general and confufed manner though their in 
perpetually employed on the fame ſubjeQ, muſt labour 
to form ſome particular and diſtin& idea of them. The 


more 


= 


certainty: of their operation, 'the'lefa beiteten ao they : 


meet with in their reſearches j and, however unwilling, 


they muſt at laſt have abandoned ſo arduous an attempt, 


were it not for d propenſity in human nature, which 
leads into a \yftem, that gives'them ſome GiafaRtivn. 


There is an utiiverſal tendency am 


OY. all beings like themſelves, and to transfer to eve. 
ry objeQ, thoſe qualities, with which hmm fnalive> 


| lyacquainted, and of which they are intim: 


| We find human faces in the moon, armics in SLOW hh 


| enced reflection, aſcribe malice or good-will to every 


thing that hurts or Pleaſes us. Heoce the frequency and. 


beauty of the pro in poetry; where trees, mouti- 


tains and freams are e perſonified,” and the inanimate 
parts of nature sequire ſenti ment and paſſion. And 


though thefe poetical figures and exprefions gain not on 
the belief, they may ſerve, at leaſt, to prove'a certain 


tendeney in che imagination, without which they could 
neither be beautiful nor natural. Nor is a river · god or 


hamadryad always taken for a mere poetical or imagi- 
nary perforiage; but may ſometimes enter into the real 
ereed of Worb e bea r while each 3 field 


fible power, which inhabits and prote&ts — = weX his 
lofophers' cannot entirely exempt themſelves from this 
natural han but have oft aſcribed to Rag mat- 
other affe@tions of Genin bee. 
_ tefgs, While we'caft our eyes upwards; and trausferring, 


as 15 too uſual , human paſſions and inſirmities ta the Dei- 


ty, repreſent him as jealods and revengeful, capricious 
and F my in —— wicked and fooliſh man, in 
| every 
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 ſolute-ignorance of cauſes, and being at the ſame time fo 
anxious concerning their futare fortune, ſhould immedi 
ately acknowledge a dependende on inviſible powers, pol. 
ſeſſed of ſentiment and intelligence. The unt nouun cau- 
ſes, which continually employ their thought, appearing 
always. in che ſame aſpect, are all apprehended to be of 
the ſame kind or ſpecies. Nor is it long before we 
aſoribe to them thought and reaſon and paſſion, and ſome- 
times even the limbs and figures of men, in order to 
—_ them nearer toi a reſemblance with ourſelves. 
In proportion as any man's courſe. of life is governed I 
ende al ways find, that he increaſes in ſuper- 
ſtition; as may particularly be oklecyed of gameſters and 
ſailors, who, though, of all mankind, the leaſt capable 
of {criousivelieQion, abound moſt in frivolous and nnr. 
ſtitious apprehenſions. The gods, ſays C RIOLANUS i 
Dioxxstus“, n an ' influence, in every, affair; but 
above all, in war; where the event is ſo uncertain. All 
human life, eſpecially before the inſtitution of order and 
good government, being ſubject to fortuitous acc 
it is natural, that ſuperſtition ſhould prevail every 1 | 
in barbarous ages, and put men on the moſt eatneſt in- 
duiry concerning thoſe inviſible powers, who diſpoſe of 
their happineſs or miſery, Ignorant of aſtronomy, and the 
anatomy of plants and animals, and too little curious to 
obſerve the admirable adjuſtment of, final eauſes, they 
remain ſtill unacquainted with a firſt and ſupreme Creator, 
and with that infinitely Perfect Spirit, who alone, by his 
Almighty will, beſtowed order on the whole frame of na- 
AK 2 eee ee 10 pon wan hen narrow 


| 8 conceptions, 


Taz Na una. His rohr 413 
conceptions, which can a neithiet obſetve.che 3 of the 


work, nor comprehend the grandeur of its author. They 
ſuppoſe their deities, however potent and inviſible, to be 


nothing but a ſpecies of human creatures, perhaps raiſed 
from among” 


Such limited beings, though maſters of human fate, be- 


ing, each of them, incapable of extending his influence 
every where, muſt be vaſtly multiplied, in order to an- 


ſwer that variety of events, which happen over the whole 
face of nature. Thus every place is ſtored with a crowd 


of local deities; and thus polytheiſm has prevailed, and 


ſtill ere * wa POO pus 18 yer! gene 
mankind“. FO tot 


4 - 


Any of nl affeQions may lead us into; the no- 


tion of inviſible, intelligent power; hope as well as fear, 
gratitude as well as affliction: But if we examine our 
own hearts, or obſerve what paſſes around us, we ſhall 
find, that men are much oftener thrown on their knees 


by the melancholy than by the agreeable paſſions? Pro- 


ſperity is eaſily received as our due, and few queſtions are 
afked concerning its cauſe or author. It begets cheerful- 
neſs and activity and alacrity, and a lively enjoyment of 


| "or ſocial and ſenſual. egen | n W the Mate I» 
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. T 4 following. lines of Fvaiyives a are <fo much to. the preſent 
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Hscusa; 

5 « There is Waben N in the edi; no colony; no proſperity, 
8 The gods toſs all life. into confuſion ; mix every thing * with its 
« reverſe ; that all of us, from our ignorance and ane may 
6 pay thong the more: worſhip and reverence.” * 


222 
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cind, and retaining all human paſſions 
and appetites, together with corporeal limbs and organs. 
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of mind, men have little leiſure en 
of the unknown inviſible regions. / On the other hand, 
every diſaſtrous accident alarms us, and ſets us on in- 

'  . quiries concerning the principles whenee/it aroſe:.; Ap. 
prehenfions ſpring up with regard to futurity: And the 


mind, ſunk into diſſidence, terror, and melancholy, bas 


recourle to every method of appeaſing thoſe ſecret iutelli- 
8 ao on whom our fortuoe.1 1s * 1 


to depend. 1 . 


- No eee again Mentor a 


diſplay the advantages of affliction, in bringing men to a 


due ſenſe of religion; by ſubduing their. confidence and | 


fenſuality, which, in times of proſperity, make them 
forgetful of a Divine Providence. Nor is this topic con- 
fined merely to modern religions. The ancients have alſo 


employed it. Fortune bas never liberally, withont envy, 


fays a Gree hiſtorian®, beflowed au #nmized bappine/s 
on mankind ; but with all ber gifts bas ever conjained ſome 
diſaſtrous circumflance, in order to chaſtiſe men into a reve» 
5 Eee eee of prope 

1 they are apt to negleã and forget. 


What age or petiod of life is the moſt addifted aber | 


_ Nition: The weakeſt and moſt timid, What ſex? The 
ſame anſwer 'mult be given. The leaders.and examples 
of every kind of ſuperſtition, ſays STRABO +, are the women. 


Theſe excite the men to devotion and applications, and the 


obſervance of r eligious days. It i 1: rare to meet with one 


that lives apart from the females, and yet is addicted to 
ſuch practices. And not bing cun, for this reaſon, be more 
improbable, than the account given of « an order. of men among 


the GeTEs, who practiſed celibacy, and were natwith/tand- 
ing the moſt religious fanatics, A method of reaſoning, 
which would lead us to entertain a bad idea of the devo- 
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conſent of mach ind almoſt univerſal, is, that there is ins 
intelligent power in the world: But whether. 
r be ſupreme or ſubordinate, whether confined 


io one being, or diſtributed among ſeveral, what attri- 
butes, qualities, connexions, or principles of action ought 
to be aſoribed to thoſe; beings; concerning all theſe points, 
there is the wideſt difference in the popular ſyſtems of 
ecology». Our anceſtors in KunorE, before the reyival 
of letters, elie ved, as we do at preſent, that there was 
one ſupreme God, the author of nature, whoſe power, 
though in irſelf uncontroulable, was yet often exerted by 
the interpoſrion of hiv gngels n 


2 ame tabs n een 


fairies, 


oblins, elves, ſprights; beings, ſtronger and 
mightier than men, but much inferior to the beleſtial 
aatpag who en the man Bang _ my 
ence of God _ of his e eee his impiery 
juſtly have deſerved-the appellation of atheiſm, even 
though he had ſtill allowed, by ſome odd capricious. rea- 


ſoning, chat the popular ſtories of elves and fairies. were 
juſt and well-grounded ? The difference, on the one 


| hand, between ſuch a N and a aue theiſt ; is inſi- 
nitely 


ty and yet COIL of 
26 ht connexions adi moſt Lum Iympathy” with 
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ol names, without any conformity af meani 


ſuch oppoſite opinions under the, fame den K 5 
To any one, who conſiders juſtly of the matter, it will ; 


the elves or artes dae 


ſponds — of 


trivance or intention in the fabric of the world. 
The CMNESN, when“ eee e 


er their idols. The deities of the DAPLANDERS = are 
any large ſtone which they meet with of an extraordi! 


ſhape+; The EcreTran' mythologiſts, in ordet to c- 


5 nume enen by 
the violence of earth-boru men, who were their 


| Irene mies, 
had formerly been obliged to diſguiſe thainfolves under 
the ſemblance of beaſts f. - 'The-Cuxx1,” a nation in the 


Leſſet Asra, reſolving to admit no ſtrange gods among 


them, regularly, at certain ſeaſons, aſſembled themſelves 
compleatly armed, beat the air with their lanoes, and 


5 proceeded in that manner to their frontiers; in order, 


as they ſaid, to expel the foreign deities l Not even 

the immortal gods, ſaid ſome GERnan nations * 

are a err 6 £14 16% DO. 15 aud 3 i 
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And wany ls, in return, have men 


e tions of the 
————— —— then fn 


ideas of che divine nature, * literally RP | 


true atheiſma 7 Ln alt r N 
of . '"OPHANE: Pen APN 


een my its SOCRATES. to death. for h 
chart dad familiar images; under which the gods 
are repreſented by that comic poet, inſtead of appearing 
impious, were the genuine lights in which the ancient 
concei ved their-divinities. What conduct can be mort 


criminal or mean, than that of JuoriTER in the AMPHI- 


 T810n? Yet that play, which repreſented. his gallant 
exploits, was ſuppoſed ſo agreeable to him, that it was 


N . in Rome by public authority, when the 
as med with peſtilence, famine, or any ge- 
0 ty. The Rouaxs ſuppoſed, that, like 

Al old letchers, he would be highly pleaſed/with che re- 
cital of his former feats of proweſs and vigour, and. that 
no topic was ſo proper, upon which to flatter his vanity, 
The LACEDEMONIANS, ſays XExoPHON ||, always, 
during war, put up their petitions very early in the 
morning, in order to be beforehand with their enemies, 
and, by Doug the firſt i pre-engage the gods in 


+ Lis lugs, FF "4 Gap im, 
1 Pere Brumoy, Theatre des Grecs; & Fontenelle, Hiſtoire des Oracles. 
{ Arnob, lib. vii. 5 — ol De Laced. Rep. 


Ver. II. ä | their 


y ills, my daughter, have the gods 


inited on the gods, Ma wel bar open avy date 
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their favour. ' We may gather from See that i 
was uſual, for the votaries in the-temples, to make inte. 
reſt with the beadle or ſexton, that they might have a 
71 ſeat near the image of the deity, in order to be the beſt 0 
= heard in their prayers and applications to him. The 
v4 TrRIANS,: when beſieged by ALZxXanDER, threw chains 
on the ſtatue of HerxcuyLEs, to prevent that deity from 
1 gdeſerting to the enemy f. Apopsrus, having. 6 twice 
= | loft his fleet by ſtorms, forbad Nxrruxx to he carried in 
we proceſſion along with the other gods; and fancied, that 
he had Cul ciently revenged himſelf by"thattexpedient t, 
After GERrnanicos's death, the people were ſo enraged 
at their gods, that they ſtoned them in their N 
| and openly renounced all allegiance to them . 
To aſcribe the origin and fabrie of the univerſe 5 
aper beings never enters into the imagination of any 
polytheiſt or idolater. Hxsron, ' whoſe writings, with 
ny _ thoſe of Honxn, contained the canonical fyſtem· of the 
| | heathen 5; Heston, Iſay, ſuppoſes gods and men to have 
l ſprung equally" from. the unknown powers of nature **. 
4 And throughout the whole theogony of that author, Pay- 
Don is the only inſtance of creation, or a voluntary pro- 
duction; and the too was formed by the gods merely 
from deſpight to Pnohzrunus, who had furniſhed men 
with ſtolen ſire from the celeſtial regions . The au- 


: 2M ient mythologiſts, indeed, ſeem throughout to have 
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origin of this univerſe, - TT W . D/ 
Ovp, who lived in a e. e 
ſtructed by philoſaphers in the principles of a divine ere - 5 
ation or formation of the world; finding, that ſuch an 


idea would not agree with the popular mythology, which: 
he delivers, leaves it, in a manner, looſe and detatched. 
from his ſyſtem, - Duiſquis fut ile Dorum“? Wich- 
ever of the gods it was, ſays he, that diſſipated the chaos, 


and introduced order into the univerſe. It could neither 


be Sarunx he knew, nor JUPITER, nor NEPTUNE, nor 


any of the received. deities of paganiſm. His theolo- 
gical ſyſtem had taught him nothing upon that e | 


and he leaves the matter equally. undetermined, .. 
Droporys Sieur us t, beginning his work e an 
enumeration of the moſt reaſonable opinions concerning 


the origin of the world, makes no mention of a deity or 


intelligent mind; though it is evident from his hiſtory, 
that he was much more prone to ſuperſtitien than to ir- 
religion. And in another paſſage , talking of the Icn- 
THYOPHAGT,- & nation in INDIA, he ſays, that, there 
being ſo great difficulty in accounting for their deſcent, 
we muſt conclude them to be aborigines, without any bes. 
ginning of their generation, prc ing their race from 
all eternity; as ſome of the phyſiologers, i in treating of 
the origin of nature, have juſtly obſerved, But in 


ſuch ſubjects as theſe,“ adds the hiſtorian, © which | 


© exceed all human capacity, it may well happen, that 
© thoſe, who diſcourſe the moſt, know the leaft; reach; 
ing a ſpecious appearance of truth in their reaſonings, 
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accident, that the queſtion conοerning the origin of the 
world did ever in ancient times enter into religious ſyſ- 
tems, or was treated of by theologers. The philoſophers 
alone made profeſſion of delivering ſyſtems of this kind; 
and it was pretty late too before theſe bethought them- 
ſelves of having recourſe to a mind or ſupreme intelli- 


gence, as the firſt cauſe of all. So far was it from being 


eſteemed profane in thoſe days to acoount for the origin 
of things without a deity, that Tuatlxs, ANAXIMENES 
HERACLITUS, and others, who embraced that ſyſtem of 
coſmogony, paſt unqueſtioned; while ANAZAGORAS, the 
firſt undoubted theiſt'among the philoſophers, was per- 
haps the firſt that ever was accuſed of atheiſm . 
We are told by Sxxros Eurtaicus t, that Exicunus, 

when a boy, — veils "_y re — n of 
nin een e erde 

Eldeſt of e TR art . 

Next earth, wide-ſtretch'd; the 0 pig ; 
the'y young ſcholar firſt betrayed his inquiſitive. genius, by 


aſking, And chaos whence? But was told by his preceptor; 


that he muſt have recourſe to the philoſophers for a ſolu- 


tion of ſuch queſtions. And from this hint Ericunus 


left philology and all other ſtudies, in order to betake 
Himſelf to that ſeience, whence alone he 1 — 
lane Want 2 — to theſe en ct 


7 5 a | 


20. 


rc aſcribes theſe 0 en anger gf: en, or . * 
proof, whence he derived his ideas of nn rad See lib. XV: p. 366. 
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colin res or £derivs from reaſoning their Hs 
of religion; when philologers and mythologiſts, we ſee, 
ſcarcely ever diſcovered ſo much penetration. Andeven 
the philoſophers, who'diſcourſed of ſuch topics, readily 
aſſented to the groſſeſt theory, and admitted the joint 
origin of gods and men from night and chaos; from fire, 
water, air, or whatever pr nm i: be e 
element. VT 11 f AG 


were ſuppoſed dependent. on *. powers of. nature 


Throughout the whole period of their exiſtence they 

were ſubjected to the dominion of fate or deſtiny... Think . 

of © the force. neceſſity, ſays. GRIPPA to the, Roman 
people, that force; to which even the gods muſt A 

And the Tounger Pur r, agreeably to this way c 


thinking, tells us, that amidſt the darkneſs, horror, al | 
confuſion, which enſued upon the firſt eruption of Ve-. 
$UVIUS, ſeveral concluded, that all nature was, going | to 


wreck, and that _ and men were en. in one 


common in i cc +; N 21 TSS 
It is great i ind eed, * — dige with 


theinagkix df inatighnn; — 1 imperfect ſyſtem. of theolo- ; 
27, and put it on/2/level with later ſyſtems, which are 5 
founded on principles more juſt and more ſublime. For p 
my part; I can ſcarcely allow the principles even of 8 
"ARCH / and; ſome other Stoics 5 
and Academics; though much x more refined than the pagan _. 
ſuperltition, to be worthy of the honourable appellation &- 
of theifm.- For if the mythology of the heathens ni - | 


Maxcus'AvREbius, PL 


the anicient:EvRorPEAN ſyſtem. of ſpiritual. bei 
cudirg: God and angels, and leaving only fairies and 
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Fious "appearances, in the ohne: e pings nature, 


ral deities is apt to cauſe ſome allegory, both phyſical 


n Tür weil: Esser 69 Won} 
ſprights;| the ereed of theſe philoſopher; may juſtly be 


Taid to Kn a 8 and to xvod wc _ and 


{30 e ae 
fairies. | | 
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Bor it is chiefly our preſent det the 
8 polytheiſm of the vulgar, and to trace all its va- 


1 they are derived. 2th eee at = 

©" Whoever learns by argument, the ad Aebi 
ble intelligent power, muſt reaſon from the admirable 
contrivance of natural obe, and muſt ſuppoſe the 
world to be the work: | ivi 


original cauſe of all — 1 


fo far from admitting that idea, deifies every part of the 
univerſe, and conceives all the conſpicuous productions 
of nature, to be themſelves ſo many real divinities. The 
fun, moon, and ſtars, are all gods according to his ſyſ- 


tem: Fountains are inhabited by nymphs, and trees by 


hamadryads: Even monkies, dogs, cats, and other ani- 


mals often become ſacred in his eyes, and ſtrike him 
with a religious veneration - And thus, however ſtrong 
men's propenſity to believe inviſible, intelligent power 


in nature, their propenſity is equally ſtrong to reſt their 


attention on fenfible, viſible objects; and in order to re- 


concile theſe oppoſite inclinations, they are * | „ N 
the inviſible power with ſome viſible object. 
The diſtribution alſo of diſtin&'/provinces den FAY 


and moral, to enter into the vulgar ſyſtems of polytheiſm. 


The god of war wHl N by. re N as + 15 I 


E 2&3 £55 277 


polite, 


polite, ee wk o ms | 


ly in early times, as thieviſh and deceitful. The all * 


gories, ſuppoſed in Hows and other mythologiſts, I 7 
low, have often been ſo ſtrained, that men of ſenſe are | 


apt entirely 20-r4je& them, and. to,confider them as the 
| production merely of the fancy and conceit of critics and 


commentators: But that allegory really has place in the 3 


heathen mythology is yndeniable even on the leaſt, re · 
ſlection. Curip the ſon of un Muſrorhe dough 
— — or the goddeſs, of 
health, deſcended from Æscur Artus, or the god of phy- 
fie: Who ſees not; in theſe, and in many other inſtances, 
the plain traces of allegory? When a god is ſuppoſed. 
to preſide over any paſſion, event, or ek Ae 
it is almoſt unavoidable to give him a genealogy 
butes; and adventutes, ſuitable to his; ſuppoſed, 


and influence and to carry on that nen 
mne enen e min of 


man He ö gvarl og) bt rnd nid woe i x; 


— entiody gatin#; wemnght pot ch 5 


expect as the productions of ignorance and ſuperſtition; 
there being ns work of genius that requires a nicer hand. 
or has been more ravely executed with ſucceſs. That 

Fear and Terrur are the ſons of Mans is juſt z hut why 


by Venus % That Harmony is the daughtet of Venus 


is regular; but why by MARS That Sleeps is the bro 


ther of Death/is ſuitable; but by deſoribe hien as ca- 
races 45 And ſince the ancient 


moured of ont af the Grace 

mythologiſts fall . and-palgale, v 

have **. e&--ſuch. 
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manner, with continual recruits from among mankind. 
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LoenxTtus was oainly ſeduced by the ſtrong appear- 
4 of allegory „which is obſervable in the pagan fic. 
adreſſes himſelf —— 
fies the univerſe: Bot bs ſoon W eee 
g inte 
perſonage to appeaſe the furies of bier lover Mars: An 


idea not drawn from allegory; but ftom the popular re- 
gion, and Whicl? Lucazrius, as an Tricunz Aw, could 


not confiſtently admit of. 29 W. e tbob agg nb tidy 

The deities of the vulgar are fo | Wiegen h. hu · 
man creatures, that, here men are affected with ſtrong 
ſentiments of veneration or gratitude for any hero or 


public benefactor, nothing can be tnore natural than to 


convert him into a god, and fill the heavens; after this 


Moſt of the divinities of the auelent world are ſuppoſed 


to have once been men, and to have been beholden for 
| thieir apotbroft to the admiration and affection of the 
he real hiſtory of their adventures, ne 


People. 1 
ed by tradition, and elevated by the marvellous, became 
a plentiful ſource anden, eſpecially'/i in — 
che hands of pete, allegoriſts, n hp + who ſucceſs 
oniſhment of 
ny —— 4.6. 44 460 17 of 66; my WI nets ©: 


you in ws facred myſteries and — with 
x ions of their divinities, whom they 


clothed in human figures; gave great inoreaſe to the pub- 
lic devotion, and determined its object. It was probab- 
ly for want of theſe arts in rude. and barbarous 2 | 
that men deified plants, e and even brute, 


nag 


ohereneies; while he prays to that allegorical 


object er — affixed divinity to ſuch ungainly 
forms. Could any ſtatuary of SYRIA, in early times, 
have formed a juſt figure of Arol.Lo, the conio ſtone, 
HxLIodaBATLus, had never become the object of ſuch 
profound adoration; and been nen as a are 
tion af the; fal d,“ꝭʒ( T ns, 
ne in by. the council of Angora, 
divinity 3 but the phone wa of PHIDIAS, the 2 
tor f. What degree of reaſon muſt we expect in the re- 
ligious belief of the vulgar in other nations; when 
| ATHENIANS — could n ſuch groſs 
concept ions? N ie and n ans Ie. arg, Tt 
Theſe then are the nh e of | polytheiſm, 
founded in human nature, and little or nothing depend= 
ent on caprice and accident. As the cauſes, whieh be- 
ſtow happineſs or miſery, are, in general, very little 
known and very uncertain, our anxious concern endea- 
vours to attain a determinate idea of them; and finds no 
better expedient than to repreſent them as intelligent vo- 
luntary agents, like ourſelves; only ſomewhat ſuperior 
in power and wiſdom. ' The limited influence of theſe 
agents, and their great proximity to human weakneſs, 
introduce the various diſtribution and diviſion of their 
authority; and thereby give riſe to allegory. The ſame 
principles naturally deify mortals, ſuperior in power, 
courage, or underſtanding, and produce hero-worthip; to- 
1 e fabulous peg ere eee — 5 
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in all eee eee 6 in. 
viſible ſpiritual Intelligence is an object too refined for 


vulgar apprehenſion, men naturally affix it to ſome ſen. 
fible repreſentatian ; ſuch as either the | more:coriſpicu- 


ous parts of nature, or the ſtatues, images, and pictures, 


which a more refined age forms of its divinities. 
Almoſt all idolaters, of whatever age or country, con- 


eur in theſe general principles and conceptions; and 


even the particular characters and provinces, which they 


aſſign to their deities, are not extremely different“. 
The Greek and Rona travellers and conquerors, 


without much difficulty, found their own deities every 


where; and ſaid; This is Mxxcuar, that Venus; this 


Maxs, that NzeTunE; by whatever title the ſtrange 
gods might be denominated, + The goddeſs HERTHA Of 
our Saxox anceſtors ſeems to be no other, according to 
Tacrrus , than the Mater Tellus of * 2 and 


: his — Was een ee AT Nie 


Sror. vi. Origin of ils from raren. 


Man. * $3.9 #5550 þ AF: 3.4. 

3 „Tun dodrine of one — Deity, the. author of 
nature, is very ancient, has ſpread itſelf over great and 
populous nations, and among them has been embraced 


by all ranks and conditions of men: But whoever thinks 


that it has owed its ſueceſs to the prevalent force of thoſe 


would ſhow himſelf little acquainted. with the ignorance 
and ſtupidityof the people, and their incurable prejudices 
in favour of their particular ſuperſtitions. Even at this 
day, and in Eurore, aſk any of the vulgar, why he be- 


lieves in an omnipotent Creator of the world 3 he will 


5 See C of the religion of the Givis, a bet # wag | 


Thb. Xt. | | 5 De moribus Grant.” 
8 er 


in his fingers; ediriveading all one way, the counters 
poiſe which they receive from the thumb, the ſoftneſs 
and fleſhy parts of the inſide of his hand, with all the o- 
ther cireumſtances, which render that member fit for 
the uſe to which it was deſtined. To theſe he has been 


long accuſtonied; and he beholds them with liſtleſſneſs 


and-unconcern; He will tell you of the ſudden and un- 
expected death of ſuch a one: The fall and bruiſe of ſuch 


diate operation of Provide 
with good reaſoners, are the chief difficulties in admit- 
ting a e. e- aeg wee ads . 2 ſole ar- 
guments for it. r 

Many theiſts, even tram 8 ken 3 4 
denied a particular Providence, and have aſſerted, that 


the Sovereign Mind, or firſt principle of all things, ha- 


gives free and uninterrupted courſe to theſe laws, and 


diſturbs not, at every turn, the ſettled order of events by 


particular volitions. - From the beautiful connexion, 


ſay they, and rigid obſervance of eſtabliſhed rules, we | 


principles are enabled to anſwer the principal objections 
_ againſt it. But ſo little is this underſtood by the gene- 
rality of mankind, that, wherever they obſerve any one 
to aſeribe all events to natural cauſes, and to remove the 
particular inter poſition of a deity, | they. are apt to ſuſ- 
pect him of the gtoſſeſt inſdelity. & little philoſophy, 
fays Lord Bacon, makes men atheiſts ; A great deal re- 
. 1 3ͥ rv?umT For men, being taught, by ſu- 
| perſtitious 


— eee e variety of joints 


another: The exceſſi ve drought of this ſeaſon: The cold | 
and rains of another. Theſe he aſeribes to the imme 


: And ſuch events, a8, 
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vhich they had deſerted; and they are now able to eſta · 
. mynangnenn, aa 9 


ner, they make the object of their worſhip and adora- 


| perſtitious Wbenebe is pete way gates 


when that fails them, and they diſrover; by a little re- 


flectien, chat the coutſe of nature is regular and uni- 
| form/ their whole faith totters, and falls to ruin. But 


being taught, by more reflection, that this very regula. 
rity and uniformity is che ſtrongeſt proof of deſign and 
of a Supreme Intelligence, they return to/ that belief, 


Convulſions in nature, diſorders, prodigies, miracles, 
though the moſt oppoſite to the plan uf a ai ſuperin- 


tendent, impreſs mankind with the ſtrongeſt ſentiments 


of religion; the euuſes of events ſeeming then the moſt 
unknown and unaecountable. Madnefs, fury; rage, and 
an' inflamed imagination, though they fink men neareſt 


to the level of beaſts; are, for a like reaſon, often ſuppo- 
ſed to be the only diſpoſitions, in which we can have any 


immediate commur 


n with the Deitx. | 
We may conclude; therefore; upon the whole; that, 
fince the Vulgar, in nations, which have «embraced the 
doctrine of theifm; ſtill build it upon irrational and ſu- 
perſtitious principles, they are never led into that opi · 
nion by any proceſs of argument, but by u certain train 


ok thinking, more ſuitable to their genius and capacity. 
It may readily happen, in an idolatrous nation that 
| though men admit the exiſtence of ſeveral limited deities; 


yet is there ſome one God, whom, in a particular man- 


tion. They may either fuppoſe, that, in the diſtribution 


of power and territory among the pods; their nation was 
füdjected to the juriſdiction of chat particular deityz or 
reducing heavenly obje s to the model of things below, 
tliey may repreſent one god as the prince or ſupreme 


ee of the reſt, rern 


athority, like that eee 


rr _ Rigs 8 over his ſubjects and vaſſals. 


Whether this god, therefore, be conſidered as {their 4 


culiar patron, or as te, gegeral ſovnveigu of-ticaven,;his 


votarĩes will endea vout, by every art, to inſinuate them- 
ſelves into His favour; and ſuppoſing him to be pleaſed, 
like'themſelves, with praiſe and flattery, there is no eu- 
logy or exaggeration, which will. be ſpared in their ad« 
dreſſes to him. In proportion as men's fears or diſtreſs 
ſes become more urgent, they ſlill invent new ſtrains of 
adulation; and even he who outdoes his predeceſſor in 
ſwelling up the titles of his divinity, is ſure to be out- 
done by his ſueoeſſor in newer and more pompous epi- 
thets of praiſe.” Thus they proceed; till at laſt they ar- 

rive at infinity itſelf, beyond which there is no farther. 

progreſs: And it is well, if, in ſtriving to get farther, 
and to repreſent a magnificent fimplicity, they run not 
into inexplicable myſtery, and deſtroy the intelligent na- 
ture of their deity, on which alone any rational worſhip 
or adoration can be founded. While they cogfine them- 
ſelves to the notion of a perfect being, the Creator of the 
world; they coincide, by chance, with the principles of 
reaſon and true philoſophy ; though they are guided to, 

that notion, not by reaſon, of which they are in a great 
meaſure incapable, but by _ ne Naa WA * 

moſt vulgar ſuperſtition. ; NE ocihiuy 

We often find, amongſt We e 555 a 


ſometimes amongſt civilized, that, when every ſtrain af 


flattery has been exhauſted towards arbitrary princes, 
when every human quality has been applauded to the ut= 
moſt z their ſervile. courtiers repreſent. them, at laſt, as 


real divinities, and point them out to the. people a ob- 
| jects of adoration. How much more natural, therefore 


| Rahe that a limited deity, who at firſt i 18 \ ſuppoſed. only 7 


Nay 
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the immediate author of the particuls Pant * ls 
in life, ſhould in the end be. repreſented. as; ſovereign 
maker and modifier of the univerſe? ene 
Even where this notion of a Sangeme Deity i is already 
eſtabliſhed; though it ought naturally to leſſen every 
other worſhip, and abaſe every object of reverence, yet 
if a nation has entertained the opinion Aae lina 
tutelar divinity, ſaint, or angel; their addreſſes to that | 
being gradually .riſe upon them, and eneroach on the | 
adoration due to their ſupreme: deity, The Virgin Mary, 
ere checked by the reformation, had proceeded, from be- 
ing merely a good woman, to uſurp many attributes of 
the Almighty: God and St NicavL48 go hand in hand, 
n all the prayers and petitions of the Muscovirss.. 
Thus the deity, who, from love, converted. himſelf 
into a bull, in order to carry of Europa; and who, from 
ambition, dethroned his father, -SATUKN, became the 
Orriuus Maximus of the heathens. Thus, the God of 
ABRAHAM, ISAAac; and Jacog, . the em r 
or RE of the JEws. | 
The Jaconms, who denied the — og concep- 
Dung have ever been very unhappy in their doctrine, 
even though political reaſons. have kept the Romnisa 
church from condemning it. The CorDELIERS have run 
away with all the popularity. But in the fifteenth cen - 
tury, as we ia from BOULAINVILLIERS*, an ITALIAN 
Cordelier maintained, that, during the — days, when 
Crmntsr was interred, the hy poſtatic union was diſſolved, - 
and that his human nature was not a proper object of 
adoration, during that period. Without the art of di- 
vination, one might foretel, that ſo groſs and impious a 
baren would not fail to be e bx the 1 
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people. | It was the occaſion of great inſults on the part 
of the Jaconivs; ho now got ſome recompence for 


their gs in the war about the imamuculace c con- 


1.4% 


h ception. TY Toth 


Rather we relinquiſh. this RAS to a, | 


religioniſts, i in all ages, have involyed ei the 
e en abſurdities and cout radictiong alle 

Homes, in one paſſage, calls Oczanus and TT RTS 
the original parents of all things, conformably to the 
eſtabliſhed mythology and tradition of the GnRRES: Vet, 
in other paſſages, he could not forbear complimenting 
JuriTER,' the reigning deity, with that magnificent aps 
pellation; and accordingly denominates him the father 
of gods and men. He forgets, that every temple, every 
ſtreet was full of the anceſtors, uncles, brothers, and 
ſiſters of this Jvrrrxx; who was in reality nothing but 
an upſtart parricide and uſurper. A like contradiction 
is obſet vable in HEstop; and is ſo much the leſs ex- 
cuſable, as his profelied i intention was SER true 
genealogy of the gods. L 635): p82 


Were there a religion 3 may l ee 


taniſm of this inconfiſtence) which ſometimes painted 
the Deity in the moſt ſuhlime colours as the Creator of 
heaven and earth; ſometimes degraded him nearly to a 
level with human creatures in his powers and faculties; 


while at the ſame time it aſoribed to him ſuitable infire - 
mities, paſſions, and paxtialities, of the moral kind: 


That religion, after it was extinct, would alſo be cited 
as an inſtance of thoſe ttt which ariſe from 


the grols, vulgar, natural conceptions of : mankind, op- 


poſed to their continual propenfity towards flattery and 


exaggeration- Nothing indeed would prove more 
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432 Tur NATURAL Hisront or * LIGION 
. happily this is the caſe with Chriſtianity) that it 
wenn enen wan to human nature. 


WELLES! 3 4 e IF $: Bil 13 FE br 1 * A 


Son vn. | Conformation ot this Dear. 


cial anti certain, that; ages thi Sid notions 
of the vulgar repreſent the Divinity as a limited being, 
and conſider him only as the particular cauſe of health 
or ſickneſs; plenty or want; proſperity or adverſity; yet 
when more magnificent ideas are urged upon them, they 
eſteem it dangerous to refuſe their aſſent. Will you ſay, 
that your deity is finite and bounded in his perfections; | 
may be overcome by a greater force; is ſubje& to hu- 
man paſſions, pains, and infirmities; has a beginning, 
and may have an end? This they dare not afſirm; but 
thinking it ſafeſt to comply with the higher encomiums, 
they endeavour, by an affected raviſhment and devotion, 
to ingratiate themſelves with him. As a confirmation 
of this, we may obſerve, that the aſſent of the vulgar is, 
in this caſe, merely verbal, and that they are incapable 
of conceiving thoſe ſublime qualities, which-they ſeem- 
ingly attribute to the Deity. Their real idea of him, 
notwithſtanding their PR mem is mY as Foe: 
fu frivolous as ever. 

That original intelligence, y the: Macho oy 1s 
thi firſt principle of all things, diſcovers/ himſelf imme - 
diately to the mind and underſtanding alone; but has 
placed the ſun as his image in the viſible univerſe; and 
when that bright luminary diffuſes its beams over the 
earth and the firmament, it is a faint copy of the glory 
which reſides in the higher heavens. If you would eſcape 
the diſpleaſure of this Divine Being, you muſt be careful 
never to ſet your bare foot upon the ground, nor ſpit inta 
a fire, nor throw any water upon it, even though it were 
| | nee 


confi a \ whole city“. Who, can Mate, the per- 
fections I the Almi ghty? Fr the MAHoMETANS. Even 
the nobleſt of his works, if compared to him, are but 
duſt and rubbiſh.; How much more muſt human con- 
ception fall ſhort of his infinite perfections? His ſmile 
and favour render men for ever happy; and to obtain it 


for your children, the beſt method is. to cut off from 


them, while infants, a little bit of ſkin, about half the 
breadth;of a farthing. Take two bits of cloth+, ſay the 

Roman Catholics, about an inch or an inch and a half 
ſquare, join them, by the corners with two ſtriags or 


pieces of tape about ſixteen inches long, throw this over 


your head, and make one of the bits of eloth lie upon 
your breaſt, and the other upon your back, keeping 
them next your ſkin: There is not a better ſecret for 
recommending yourſelf to that Infinite Being,» who exiſts 
from eternity to eternity. Th 

The GErxs, commonly called ee * their 
ſteady belief of the. ſoul's | immortality, were genuine 
cheiſts and unitarians. They affirmed Zamorxis, their 
deity, to be the only true god; and aſſerted the worſhip 
of all other nations to be addreſſed to mere ſictions and 


chimeras; But were their religious principles any more 


refined, on account of theſe magnificent pretenſions? 
Every fifth year they ſacriſiced a human victim, whom 
they ſent as a meſſenger to their deity, in order to in- 
form him of their wants and neceſſities. And when it 
thundered, they were ſo: provoked, that, in order to re- 
turn the deſiance, they let fly arrows at him, and declin- 

ed not the combat as unequal. Such at leaſt is the ac 

count; which HzroDoTVs: gives of the iin of the im- 
f mortal Gerss t. | - | 
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SECT, vin. Flux and reflux of Polytheiſm and Tei. 


Ir is remarkable, that the prineiples of religion have 
«kind of flux and reflux in the human mind, and that 
men have à natural tendency to riſe from idolatry to 


 theifm; and to ſink again from cheiſm into idolatry. The 


vulgar, that is, indeed, all mankind, A few excepted, be. 


templation to the heavens, or penetrate by their diſqui- 
fitions into the ſecret ſtructure of vegetable or animal 
bodies; ſo far as to difcover a Supreme Mind or Origi- 
nal Providence, which beſtowed order on every part of 
nature. They confider theſe admirable works in a more 
confined and ſelfiſh view; and finding their own happi- 
neſs and miſery to depend on the ſecret influence and 
unforeſeen. concurrence of external objects, they regard, 
with perpetual attention, the anton cauſes, which go- 
vern all theſe natural events, and diſtribute pleaſure and 
pain, good and ill, by their powerful, but filent, opera- 
tion. The unknown caufes are ſtill appealed to on eve - 


| ry emergence ; and in this general appearance or con- 


fuſed image, are the perpetual objects of human hopes 


and fears, wiſhes and apprehenſions. By degrees, the 


active imagination of men, uneaſy in this abſtract con- 
cept ion of objects, about which it is inceſſantly employ- 


ed, begins to render them more particular, and to clothe | 


them in ſhapes more ſuitable to its natutal comprehen- 
fion. It repreſents them to be ſenſible, intelligent be- 
ings, like mankind; actuated by love and hatred, and 
flexible by gifts and entreaties, by prayers and ſacrifices. 


Hence the origin of religion: And hence N N 


idolatry or polytheiſm. 
But the ſame anxious concern i" happiceſs, which 


| begets the idea of theſe inviſible, intelligent powers, al- 
| lows not mankind to remain long in the firſt ſimple con- 


Cezption 


Ta Narunal Htsroky or Rera6roa\ 35 
=. tion of them; 28 powerful, but limited beings; maſ- 


ters of human fate, but flaves to deſtiny and the courſe 


of nature. Men's exaggerated praiſes and compliments 


ſtill ſwell their idea upon them; and ele vating their dei- 
ties to the utmoſt bounds. of perfection, at laſt beget the 


attributes of unity and iofinity, ſimplicity and ſpiritualis 

ty. Such refined idens, being ſome what diſproportiou- 
eld to vulgar comprehenſion, remain not long in their o- 
riginal purity; but require to be ſupported by the notion 
of inferior mediators or ſubordinate agents, which inter- 
poſe between mankind and their ſupreme deity. Theſe 
demigods or middle. beings, partaking more of human 
nature, and being more familiar to us, become the chief 


objects of devotion, and gradually recal that idolatry, 


which had been formerly baniſhed by the ardent prayers 


and panegyries of timorous and indigent mortals.” Bur 
as theſe idolatrous religions fall every day into groſſor 


and more vulgar conceptions, they at laſt deſtroy them 
ſelves, and; dy the vile repreſentations, which they form 
of their deities, make the tide turn again towards theifm.” 
But ſo great is the propenſity, in this Aternate revolution 
of human ſentiments, to return back te idolatry, that 


the utmoſt precaution is not able effectually to prevent 


it. And of this, ſore 'theifts, partieularty the Jews 
and MAHOMETANS, have been ſenfible; as appears by: 
their baniſhing-all the arts of flatuary and painting, aud 


not allowing the repreſentations, even of human figures, 
to be taken by marble or colours; leſt the common in- 


irmity of mankind ſhould thenee/produce' idolatry. The 
feeble apprehenſions of men cannot be ſatisfied with con 


celving their deity as a pure ſpirit and perfect 
gence ; and yet their natural terrors keep them from im- 


puting to him the leaſt ſhadow of limitation and imper- 


feftion, They fluctuate between thefe oppolite ſenti= 
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ments. Ae lane inficmity ain . 
from an omnipotent and ſpiritual Deity, to à limited 
and corporeal one, and from a corporeal and limited dei- 
ty, to a ſtatue or vi ſible repreſentation. The ſame en- 
deavour at elevation ſlill puſhes them upwards; from the 
ſtatue or material image to the invifible power; and 
from the inviſible power to an infinitely perfect 1. 


| ns . N uu ty e cp: of the rp aro 
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ser. *. | Conparifm of ily De wath regars 
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dee oY. achtest 1 wk founded « en- 
tirely i in vulgar traditions, is liable to this great incon- 
venience, that any practice or opinion, however barbar - 
ous or corrupted, may be authorized by it; and full 
ſcope us given for knavery to impoſe on credulity, till 
morals and/ humanity be expelled the religious ſyſtems. 
of mankind. At the ſame time, idolatry is attended with 
this evident advantage, that, by limiting the powers and 
functions of its deities, it naturally admits the gods of o- 
ther ſects and nations to a ſhare of divinity, and renders all 
the various deities, as well as rites, ceremonies, or tra- 
ditions, compatible with each other. Theiſm is oppo- 
ſite both in its advantages and diſadyantages. As that 
ſyſtem ſuppoſes one ſole deity, the perfection of reaſon 
it ſhould, if juſtly proſecuted, baniſh eve- 
ry thing frivolous, unreaſonable, or inhuman from re- 


ligious worſhip, and ſet before men the moſt illuſtrious 


example, as well as the moſt commanding motives, of 


| Juſtice and benevolence. Theſe mighty advantages are 


not, owe. eee Wo _ 1 0. er wor rern 
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i iniſhed, by inconveniencies, which ariſe 
from the viees and prejudices of mankind. While one 
ſole object of de votion is acknowledged, the worſhip of 
other deities is regarded as abſurd and impious. Nay, 
this unity of object ſeems naturally to require the uni- 


ty of faith and ceremonies, and furniſhes deſigning men 


with a pretence for repreſenting their adverſaries as pro- 
fane, and the objects of Divine as well as human ven- 
and worſhip are entirely acceptable to the Deity, and as 
no one can conceive, that the ſame being ſhonld be plea- 
ſed with different and oppoſite rites and principles; the 
ſeveral ſects fall naturally into animoſity, and mutu- 


ally diſcharge on each other that facred zeal and rancour, 


the moſt furious and implacable of all human paſſions. | 
The tolerating ſpirit of idolaters, both in ancient and 


modern times, is very obvious to any one, who is the 
leaſt converſant in the writings of hiſtorians or travellers. 


When the oracle of DELrmI was aſked, what rites or 
worſhip was moſt acceptable to the gods? Thoſe which 
are legally eſtabliſhed in each city, replied the oracle v. 
Even prieſts, in thoſe ages, could, it ſeems, allow ſalva- 
tion to thoſe of a different communion. The Romaxs 
commonly adopted the gods of the conquered people; 
and never diſputed the attributes of thoſe local and na- 
tional deities, in whoſe territories they reſided. The 
religious wars and perſecutions of the EGYPTIAN idola- 


ters are indeed an exception to this rule; but are account- 
ed for by ancient authors from reaſons ſingular and re- 


markable. Different ſpecies of animals were the deities 
of the different ſeas among the Eorrriaxs; and the 


_ deities being in continual war, engaged their votaries in 
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the ſame contention. ee Sita . 


not long remain in peace with the adorers of cats or 


Eorrrlax ſuperſtition was not ſo incompatible as is 
commonly: imagined; fince we learn from HxkODOrus f, 
that very large contributions were given * — to- 
wards rebuilding the temple of Dxreat n. 
The intolerance of almoſt all . hank 


 cnikdeaind the wnicy oF God, is as remarkable as the 


contrary principle of polytheiſts. The implacable nar- 


row ſpirit of the Jews is well known.  MAyHoOMETAN- 


15M ſet out with ſtill more bloody principles; and even 
to this day, deals out damnation, though not fire and 
faggot, to all other ſeas. And if, among CHRISTIANS, 
the Exel isn and Dorch have embraced the principles 
of toleration, this ſingularity has proceeded from the 
Ready reſolution of the civil magiſtrate, in ee to 
CREE efforts of priefts and bigots. 

I The diſciptes of Zonoasrxn ſhut the dtc REN 
PER all but the Maelans t. Nothing could more 
obſtruct the progreſs of the PER aw conqueſts, than the 
furious zeal of that nation againſt the temples and ima- 


ges of the Greeks. And after the overthrow of that 


empire we find ALEXANDER, as a polytheift, immediate- 
ly re-eſtabliſhing the worſhip of the BazyLonians, 
which their former princes, as monotheiſts, had careful- 
ly aboliſhed 5. Even the blind and devoted attachment 
of that conqueror to the Greer ſuperſtition hindered 
not but he himſelf ſacrificed rs. to the en 


| Ren E 


. Plutarch, de 6d. & Oſiride. 11 it. Gb ane. : 
I Hyde de Relig. vet. Pann 


J Arrian, de Exped lib. fl. 1d. lib. . 14. ibid. | 
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Jo ſociable is polytheiſm, that the utmoſt fierceneſs 
and antipathy, which it meets with in an oppoſite reli. 
gion, is ſcarcely able to diſguſt it, and keep it at a diſ- 
tance. AUGUSTUS praiſed extremely the reſerve of bis 
grandſon; Carus Cxsas, when this latter prince, paſſing 
by JERUSALEM, deigned not to ſacrifice according to the 
Jewien law. But for what reaſon did Aueusrus ſo 
much approve. of this conduct? Only, beeauſe that reli- 
gion mmm nnen Dare 
_ ous®,, 4 

I may venture to allen that ago ;rjevn, 
latry and polytheifm are more pernieious to ſociety: than 
_ this corruption of theiſm+, when carried to the utmoſt 
height. The human ſacrifices of the CARrTHAGINIANS, | 
 MEex1cans, and many barbarous nations t, fearcely ex- 
ceed the inquiſition and perſecutions of Roms and Ma- 
 PRID. For beſides, that the effuſion of blood may not 
be fo great in the former caſe as in the latter; beſides 
this, I ſay, the human victims, being choſen by lot, or 
by ſome exterior ſigns, affect not, in ſo conſiderable a 
degree, the reſt of the ſociety. Whereas virtue, knows 
ledge, love of liberty, are the qualities, which call down 
the fatal vengeance of inquiſitors; and when expelled, 
leave the ſociety in the moſt ſhameful ignorance, corrup- 
tion, and bondage, The illegal murder of ane man by 
a tyrant is more pernicious than the death of a thouſand 
by peſtilence, famine, or any undiſtinguiſhing calamity. 

In the temple of Diana at ARICIA near Roms, who. 
ever murdered the preſent prieſt, was legally entitled to 
be inſtalled his er A very fngulan ! 


* Sueton. in vita Aug, c. 8 S Corraptiaoptini peſſma. 

— þ See NOTE LBBB. 1 - 

$ Strabo, lib. v. Sueton. in vita Cal. | | 
Ff 4 . For, 
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For, 


ve ver barbatous and bloody the common 1 
ſtitions often are to the eng neee dure ce the 
de * the nen en r ante d bo l 


2 ating of vheiſms: an N apy 
form ſome other obſervations, which will alſoconfirm the 
vulgar obſervation, that the corruption eee nh 
gives riſe to the worſt. 0 

Where the Deity is repreſented as infinitely 0 


to mankind, this belief, though altogether juſt, is apt, 


when joined with ſuperſtitious terrors, to ſink the hu- 
man mind into the loweſt ſubmiſſion and abaſement, and 
to repreſent the monkiſh virtues of mortification, pe- 
nance, humility, and paſlive ſuffering, as the only qua- 
lities which are acceptable to him. But where the gods 
are conceived-to be only a little ſuperior to mankind, 
and to have been, many of them, advanced from that in- 
ferior rank, we are more at our eaſe in our addreſſes to 
them, and may even, without profaneneſs, aſpire ſome- | 


times to a rivalſhip and emulation of them. Hence ac- 


tivity, ſpirit, courage, magnanimity, love of liberty, 


_ all the virtues which aggrandize a people. 


The heroes in paganiſm correſpond exactly to the 
ſaints in popery and holy derviſes in MAnoMETANISM. 
The place of HERCULES, THESsEUs, HEC rOR, Roxvrus, 
is now ſupplied by Dominic,” Francis, ANTHONY, 
and BENE Der. Inſtead of the deſtruction of monſters, 


| the ſubduing of tyrants, the defence of our native coun- 
try; whippings and faſtings, cowardice and humility, 


abject ſubmiſſion and flaviſh obedience, are become the 
means of obtaining celeſtial honours among mankind. 


” 2s 


warlike expeditions was his rivalſhip of HErRcuULEs and 
Baccnvs, whom he juſtly pretended to have excelled*. 


Bras1Das, that generous and noble SPARTAN, after fal- 
ling in battle, had heroic honours paid him by the in- 


habitants of AurntroLis, whoſe defence he had embra- 
ced f. And in general, all founders of ſtates and colo- 
nies among the GREEK'S were raiſed to this inferior rank 


of divinity, by thoſe ohe 0 reaped the benefit of their la- 


"urs. BY 17 . 13 2 7 ; * Ne 2 8 
* * 7 1 


This gave riſe to thi: Ae of eee 


that the doctrines of the CarisTIAN religion, meaning 
the Catholic (for he knew no other), which recommend 
only paſſive courage and ſuffering, had ſubdued the ſpirit 
of mankind, and had fitted them for {lavery and ſubjec - 


tion. An obſervation, which would certainly be juſt, 


were there not many other circumſtances in human ſocie- 


17 which controul the genius and character of a religion. 


"— ſeized a mouſe, and being bit by it, let it 

| There is nothing ſo contemptible, ſaid he, but what 

2 wh ſafe, if it has but courage to defend itſelf ß. BEL 
 LARMINE' patiently and humbly allowed the fleas and o- 
ther odious vermin to prey upon him. We ball baue 
| heaven, ſaid he, to reward us for our ſufferings: But 
theſe poor creatures have nothing but the enjoyment of the 


preſent life ||. Such difference is there between the WAL; 


ims of a nm hero and a CATHOLIC ſaint. 


2 


| Stor: XI. 1. ith regard to Reaſon or Ales. . 


Hrax i is another obſervation to the ſame I and 
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« "Artis poſi. 7 Thucyd. ub. v. ; 4 Diſcorſi, ub. vi. 
Flut. Apopth. | I Bayt, Article BELLARMINS. _ 
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One great incitement to the pious ALEXANDER in his 
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the worſt. If we examine, without prejudice, the an- 
cient heathen mythology, as contained in the poets, we 
ſhalt not diſcover in it any ſuch monſtrous abſurdity, as 


we may at firſt be apt to apprehend. - Where is the dif- 
ficulty in conceiving, that the ſame powers or princi- 
ples, whatever they were, which formed this viſible 
world, men and animals, produced alſo a ſpecies of intel. 


authority than the reſt? That theſe creatures may be 


- capricious, revengeful, paſſionate, voluptuous, is eaſily 


conceived; nor is any cireumſtance more apt, among 
ourſelves, to engender ſuch vices, than the licence of ab- 
folute authority. And in ſhort, the whole mythologi · 
cal ſyſtem is ſo natural, that, in the vaſt variety of pla- 
nets and worlds, contained in this univerſe, it ſeems 
more than probable, EAA or other, 1 is real» 
ly carried into execution. 

The chief objection to it with 880 to this . 
A ! it is not aſcertained by any juſt reaſon or autho- 
rity. The ancient tradition, inſiſted on by heathen 


_ prieſts and theologers, is but a weak foundation; and 


tranſmitted alſo ſuch a number of contradidtory reports, 
ſupported, all of them, by equal authority, that it be - 
came abſolutely impoſſible to fix a preference amongſt 
them. A few volumes, therefore, muſt contain all the 
polemical writings of pagan prieſts : And their whole 


theology muſt conſiſt more of traditional ſtories and ſu- 


perſtitious practices this of A br e and 
controverſxy. 
But where theiſm £ ROWS the 1 n of 


| any popular religion, that tenet is ſo conformable to 
ſound reaſon, that philoſophy is apt to incorporate itſelf 


with ſuch a ſyſtem of theology. And if the other dog- 


mas of that ſyſtem be contained in a ſacred book, ſuch 


as the Alceran; or be determined by any viſible autho. 
rity; likethat of the Roman poatiff, ſpeculative reaſoners 
naturally carry on their afſent, and embrace a theory, 
which has been inſtilled into them by their earlieſt edu« 
cation, and which alſo poſſeſſes ſome degree of conſiſt- 
ence and uniformity. But as theſe appearances are 
ſure, all of them, to prove deceitful, philoſophy will 
ſoon find herſelf very unequally yoked with her new a- 
ſociate; and inſtead of regulating each principle, as they 
advance together, ſhe is at every turn perverted to ſerve 8 
the purpoſes of ſuperſtition. For beſides the unavoida- 
ble incoherences, which muſt be reconciled and adjuſted; 
one may ſafely affirm, that all popular theology, eſpeci- 
ally the ſcholaſtic, has a kind of appetite for abſurdity 
and contradiction. If that thealogy went not beyond 
reaſon and common ſenſe, her doctrines would appear 
too eaſy and familiar. Amazement muſt of neceſlity be 
raiſed: Myſtery affected: Darkneſs and obſcurity 
ſought after: And a foundation of merit afforded to the 
devout votaries, who deſire an opportunity of fubduing 
their rebellious reaſon, by this behef of how: a unin - 
telligible ſophiſms. £ 
Ecclefiaſtical hiſtory rafficiently eat theſe ETA 
tions. When a controverſy is ftarted, ſome people al- 
ways pretend with certainty to foretel the iſſue. Which. 
ever opinion, ſay they, is moſt contrary to plain ſenſe is 
ſure to prevail; even where the general intereſt of the 
ſyſlem requires not that deciſion. Though the reproach 
of hereſy may, for ſome time, be bandied about among 
the diſputants, it always reſts at laſt on the fide of rea 
ſon. Any one, it is pretended, that has but learning 
enough of this kind to know the definition of ARIAN, 
PELAGIAN, ERASTIAN, SOCINIAN, SABELLIAN, Eurr- 
ear, NESTOREAN, MoNoTBELEF, &c. not to mention 
PROTESTANT | 


| - wt * . g * 
of > * F s 8 £5 | * ' ; 65 2 * 1 , 10 


PROTESTANT, whoſe fate is yet uneertain, will be con. 
vinced of the truth of this obſervation. It is thus a 


ſyſtem becomes more abſurd in the end, merely from its 
being reaſonable and philoſophical in the beginning. 
Jo oppoſe the torrent of ſcholaſtic religion by ſuch 
feeble maxims as theſe, that it it impoſſible for the ſame 
thing, to be and not to be, that the ubole is greater than a 
part, that two and three mate five; is pretending to ſtop 
the ocean with a bull-ruſh. . Will you ſet up profane 
reaſon againſt ſacred myſtery? No puniſhment is great 
enough for your impiety. And the ſame fires, which 
were kindled for heretics, will ſerve alſo wake ns. 
tion of eee 1 60 


n _ With _ to Doubt or comic 


WX meet et every dap 25 a 0 ſceptical ahh re- 
1 to hiſtory, that they aſſert it impoſſible for any na- 
tion ever to believe ſuch abſurd principles as thoſe of 
Sakkxk and EGYPTIAN paganiſm; and at the ſame time 


ſo dogmatical with regard to religion, that they think 


the ſame abſurdities are to be found in no other com- 
munion. CAmnBYSES entertained like prejudices; and 


very impiouſly ridiculed, and even wounded, Aris, the 


fane ſenſes nothing but a large ſpotted bull. But Hx- 


RODOTVs judiciouſly aſeribes this ſally of paſſion to a real 
madneſs or diſorder of the brain: Otherwiſe, ſays the 


hiſtorian, he never would have openly affronted any eſta- 
bliſhed worſhip. For on that head, continues he, every 
nation are beſt ſatisfied with their own, and think whey 
bave the advantage over every other nation. 
It muſt be allowed, that the Roman: CartaorLIoS are 2 


very learned ſe; and that no one communion, but that IF 


POO RR np ñ¶ðð ß 


ache eee die being the 
riftian churches : Yet Aver- 


Roks, the Gaby! 'ARABIAN, who, no doubt, had heard 
of the EGYPTIAN! ſuperſtitions, declares, that, of all reli. 


gions, the moſt abſurd and nonſenfical-is that, n. 
taries eat, after having ereated, their deit gg.. 


believe, indeed, that there is no tenet in l pegam⸗ 


iſm, which would give ſo fair a ſcope to ridicule as this 


of the real preſence: For it is ſo abſurd, that it eludes 


the force of all argument. There are even ſome plea- 
ſant ſtories of that kind, which, though ſomewhat. pro- 
fane, are commonly told by the Catholics themſelves. 
One day, a prieſt, it is ſaid, gave inadvertently, inſtead 


of the ſacrament, a counter, which had by accident fal- 
len among the holy wafers. The communicant waited 


patiently for ſome time, 


xpeQing it. would diſſolve on 


his tongue: But finding that it ſtill remained entire, he 
took it off. I wiſh, cried he to the prieſt, you have not 


committed ſome miſtake: I wiſh you have not given me 


God the Father : He it ſes _ and may coin is me. 


ſwallowing him. v7 
A famous — at hoon time in thi adds. 


vice, having come to Paris for the recovery of his 


wounds, brought along with him a young Turx, whom 
he had taken priſoner. | Some of the doctors of the Son- 
 BONNE (who are altogether as poſitive as the derviſes of 
CoNsTANTINOPLE): thinking it a pity, that the poor 


Tuxx ſhould be damned for want of ifiltruttion, ſolicited 


MusTAPHA. very hard to turn Chriſtian, and promiſed 
him, for his encouragement, plenty of good wine in this 
world, and paradiſe in the next. Theſe allurements 


were too powerful to be reſiſted; and therefo re, having 

been well inſtructed and catechized, he at laſt agreed to 

receive the ſacraments of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper. 
The 
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lid, till contioued his inſtruct ions; and began the next 


day with the uſual queſtion, How: many Gods are there ? 
None at all, replies Bxxznier; for that was his new 
name. How. none at all! cries the prieſt. To be fure, 
faid the honeſt proſelyte. You haue told me ull along 
that there is but one God: And yeſterday I eat bim. 

| Such are the docttines of our brethren the Catholics, 
But to theſe doctrines we are ſo accuſtomed, that we ne- 


ver wonder at them: Though in a future age, it will 


probably become difficult to perſuade ſome nations, that 
any human, two- legged creature could ever embrace 
ſuch principles. And it is a thouſand to one, but theſe 
nations themſelves ſhall have ſomething full as abſurd 
in their own creed, to which they will 1 a el im- 
plicit and moſt religious aſſent. 
I lodged once at PARIS in the en es 


baſſador from Tuvis, who, having paſſed ſome years at 
Loxnox, was returning home that way. One day j ob- 
ſerved his Moonxlsg excellency diverting himſelf under 


the porch, with ſurveying the ſplendid equipages that 
drove along; when there chanced to paſs that way ſome 
Capucin friars, who had never ſeen a Tunk; as he, on 
his part, though accuſtomed to the Evroegan dreſſes, 
had never ſeen the groteſque figure of a Capucis: And 


there is no expreſſing the mutual admiration, with which 


they inſpired each other,” Had the chaplaia of the em- 
baſſy entered into a diſpute with theſe FRAdtscaus, 
their reciprocal ſurpriſe had been of the ſame nature. 


Thus ail mankind ſtand ſtaring at one another; and 
there is no beating it into their heads, that the turban of 
the AFRICAN is not juſt as good or as bad a faſhion as 


the cowl of the EUROPEAN, He 48 a envy — man, 
B ai 


3 3 SS 
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ſaid: 3 ae er of | SALLEE,, hls "1 DE Rev, 
It us a pity be were a Cbriſtian. 


How can you wotthip w/e as we i hall 8 


poles SoRBONNEST/ to ſay to à prieſt of 8418s. If we 
worſhip them, replies the latter; at leaſt, we do not, at 
the ſame time, eat them. But what ſtrange objects of 
adoration are cats and monkies ? ſays the learned doctor. 


They are at leaſt as good as the relics or totten bones of 
martyrs, anſwers his no leſs learned antagoniſt, Are you 


not mad, inſiſts the Catholic, to cut one-another's throat 
about the preference of z cabbage or a cucumber? Yes, 
ſays the pagan; Tallow it, if you will confeſs, that thoſe 
are ill madder, who fight about the preferente among 


volumes of ſophiſtry, ten thouſand: of which are not 


equal in value to one cabbage or cueumber 
Every by- ſtander will eaſily judge (but W 
ly the by- ſtanders are few) that, if nothing were requi- 
ſite to eſtabliſh any popular ſyſtem, but expoſing; the ab- 
ſurdities of other ſyſtems, every votary of every ſuper- 
ſition could give a ſufficient reaſon for his blind and 


bigoted attachment to the principles in which he has 


been educated. But without ſo extenſive a knowledge, 
on which to ground this aſſurance (and perhaps, better 


without it), there is not wanting a ſufficient ſtock of re- 


ligious zeal and faith among mankind. Droponvs 81. 


cvLusÞ gives 4 remarkable inſtance to this purpoſe, of 


which he was himſelf an eye-witneſs. While Eorrr 
lay under the greateſt terror of the RoMAN name, a le- 


gionary ſoldier having inadvertently been guilty of the | 


facrilegious impiety of killing a cat, the whole people 
roſe upon him with the utmoſt fury; and all the efforts 


of the prince v were not able to fave him, T he ſenate 
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and people of Rows d Ls am eee not, then, 
have been ſo delicate with regard to their national dei. 
ties. Tbey very frankly, a little after that time, voted 
AUGUSTUS. a place in the celeſtial manſions; and would 
have dethroned every god in heaven, for his ſake, had he 


other nations and other ages, the ſame circumſtance has 
not been deemed altogether indifferent *. 
Nothwithſtanding the ſanctity of winks ien, 


foo Tulrr t, no crime is more common with us than 
ſacrilege: But was it ever heard of, that an Eerprlax 
violated the temple of a cat, an ibis, or a crocodile? 


There is no torture, an Eerrrrax would not undergo, 
ſays the ſame author in another place t, rather than in- 


jure an ibis, an aſpic, a cat, a dog, — Thus 


it is 1 true, what DRrDEN obſerves, 
Of whatſoe'er deſcent their godhead be, 
45 Stock, ſtone, or other homely pedigree, | 
In his defence his ſervants are as bold, 
1 * As if he had been born of beaten gold.” - 
N 7 | ABSALOM and ACHITOPHEL. 


| Nay, the baſer the materials are, of which the divinity is 
compoſed, the greater devotion is he likely to excite in 


the breaſts of his deluded votaries. They exult i in their 


| ſhame, and make a merit with their deity, in braving, 


for his ſake, all the ridicule and contumely, of his ene- 


4, 


When Lovis the XIVth took on final the pro Att the 
Jeſuits' College of CLER&MONT, the fociety ordered the king's arms 
to be put up over the gate, and took down the croſs, in order to make 
way for it: Which gave occaſion to the following epigram: 
Bauſitulit hinc Chriſti, poſuitque inſignia Regi: 
Impia gens, alium neſcit habere Deum. 


+ De nat, Deor. l. i. T d Queſt lib. v. : 
| | *, 


ſeemed to deſire it. Preſen diuus habebitur Auausrus, 
ſays HoRace.. That is a very important point: And in 


8 . 
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the holy banners; and even openly triumph in thoſe 
parts of their religion, which their. adverſaries regard as 
the moſt reproachful. 

There occurs, I a 2 diGruley. in Fes . 51. 
tem of theology; as indeed, few ſyſtems of that kind 
are entirely free from difficulties. . It is evident, from 
their method of propagation, that a couple of cats, in 
fifty years, would ſtock a whole kingdom; and if that re- 


ligious veneration were {till paid them, it would, in twen- 


ty more, not only be eaſier in Eoxrr to find a god than 
a man, which PETRON1vs ſays was the caſe in ſome parts 
of ITALY; but the gods muſt at laſt entirely ſtarve the 
men, and leave themſelves neither prieſts nor votaries 
remaining. It is probable, therefore, that this wiſe na- 
tion, the moſt celebrated in antiquity for prudence and 
{ound policy, foreſeeing ſuch dangerous conſequences, 
reſerved all their worſhip far the full-grown divinities, 
and uſed the freedom to drown the holy ſpawn or little 
ſucking gods, without any ſcruple or remorſe. And 
thus the practice of warping the tenets of religion, in 
order to ſerve temporal intereſts, is not, by any means, 
to be regarded as an invention of theſe later ages. 


The learned, philoſophical Vakxo, diſcourſing . 


ligion, pretends not to deliver any thing beyond proba- 
bilities and appearances: Such was his good ſenſe and 
moderation! But the paſſionate, the zealous AUGUSTIN, 
inſults the noble Roman on his ſcepticiſm and reſerve, 
and profeſſes the moſt thorough belief and aſſurance *. 

A heathen poet, however, contemporary with the ſaint, 
abſurdly eſteems the religious ſyſtem of the latter ſo 


De civitate Dei, 1. iii. c. 17. 
Vox, II. 5 ww flalſe, 


mies. Ten thouſand Cruſaders inliſt themſelves under 
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falſe, that eyen the credulity e he , could 


not engage them to believe it“. 
ls it ſtrange when miſtakes are Pu common, to find 


every one poſitive and dogmatical? And that the zeal 


. often riſes in proportion to the error ? Moverunt, ſays 
Srahriax, U oa tempeſiate, Polls 5 bellum 88 vetabon. 
tur mutilare genitalia K a7555 
If ever there was a nation or a tins, in ch the 
public religion toft all authority over mankind, we 
might expect, that infidelity in Roux, during the Cice- 


 Ronial age, would openly have erected its throne, and 


that CroEko himfelf, in every ſpeech and act ion, would 


have been its moſt declared abettor. But it appears, 


5 chat, whatever ſoeptical liberties that great man might 
take, in his writings or in philoſophical converſation ; 
he yet avoided, in the common condu of life, the im- 
putation of deiſm and profaneneſs. Even in his own 
family, and to his wife TEREVTIa, whom he highly 
truſted, he was willing to appear a devout religioniſt; 

and there remains a letter, addreſſed to her, in which 
be ſeriouſly deſires her to offer ſacrifice to ArolLo and 
EscurArrus, in gratitude for the recovery of his health. 

Pourxr's devotion was much more ſincere : In all his 


conduct, during the civil wars, he paid a great regard 
to auguries,, dreams, and propheſies F. AvevsTus was 


tainted with ſuperſtition of every kind. As it is re- 
ported of M1LToN, that his poerical-genius never flowed 
with eaſe and abundance inthe ſpring; fo AvevusTvus ob- 
ſerved, that his own genius for dreaming never was ſo 
perfect during that ſeaſon, nor was ſo much to be relied 
ö a, as during the reſt of the year. That great and able 


* Claudii Rutilii Numitiani i iter, lib. i. 1. 386. 
＋ In vita Adrian. "ES Lib. xiv. epiſt, 7. 
| $ Cicero de Divin. lib. i ii. c. 240 


emperor 
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emperor was alſo extremely uneaſy, when he happened 
to change his ſhoes, and put the right foot ſhoe on the 


left foot“. In ſhort it cannot be doubted, but the vo- 


taries of the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition of antiquity were- 


as numerous in every ſtate, as thoſe of the modern reli- 


gion are at preſent. Its influence was as univerſal; 
though it was not ſo great. As many people gave their 
aſſent to it; though that aſſent was not ne. ſo 
ſtrong, preciſe, and affirmative. 

We may obſerve, that, notwithſtanding the gat 


cal, imperious ſtyle of all ſuperſtition, the conviction of 


the religioniſts, in all ages, is more affected than real, 
and ſcarcely ever approaches, in any degree, to that ſo- 


lid belief and perſuaſion, which governs us in the com- 


mon affairs of life. Men dare not avow; even to their 


own hearts, the doubts which they entertain 'on ſuch 


ſubjects: They make a merit of implicit faith; and diſ- 

guiſe to themſelves their real infidelity, by the ſtrongeſt 
aſſeverations and moſt pofitive bigotry. But nature is 
too hard for all their endeavours, and ſuffers not the ob- 
ſcare, glimmering light, afforded in thoſe ſhadowy re- 
gions, to equal the ſtrong impreſſions made by common 
ſenſe and by experience. The uſual courſe of men's 
conduct belies their words, and ſhows, that their aſſeut 
in theſe matters is ſome unaccountable operation of the 
mind between diſbelief and conviction, but approaching 
much nearer to the former than to the latter. 

Since, therefore, the mind of man appears of fa looſe 
and unſteady a texture, that, even at preſent, when ſo 
many perſons find an intereſt in continually employing 
on it the chiſſel and the hammer, yet ate they not able 

to 2 A tenets with ME laſting IR ; 


* Sucton, Aug. cap. 90, 91, 8 run. lib. ii. cap. 7. 
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no much more muſt this binds been the ads in ancient 


times, when the retainers to the holy function were ſa 


much fewer in compariſon? No wonder that the ap- 

pearances were then very inconſiſtent, and that men, on 

fome occaſions, might ſeem determined inſidels, and ene. 

mies to the eſtabliſhed religion, without being ſo in 
reality; or, at leaſt, without dans. ee ther own n ind in 
n particular. 8 


Another cauſe, en ronderel the ancient. nth "Ig 


more looſe than the modern, is, that the former were 
traditional and the latter are ſcriptural; and the tradition 
in the former was complex, contradictory, and, on many 
occaſions, doubtful; ſo that it could not poſſibly be re. 


| duced to any ſtandard and canon, or afford any deter- 


minate articles of faith. The ftories of the gods were 
numberleſs like the popiſh legends; and though every 
one, almoſt, believed-a part of theſe ſtories, yet no one 
could believe or know the whole: While, at'the ſame 
time, all muſt have acknowledged, that no one part ſtood 
on a better foundation than the reſt. The traditions of 


different cities and nations were alſo, on many occaſions, 


directly oppoſite; and no reaſon could be aſſigned for 


preferring one to the other. And as there was an inf - 


nite number of ſtories, with regard to which tradition 
was nowiſe poſitive; the gradation was inſenſible, from 
the moſt fundamental articles of faith, to thoſe looſe and 
precarious fictions. The pagan religion, therefore, 
ſeemed to vaniſh like a cloud, whenever one approached 
to it, and examined it piecemeal. It could never be aſ- 


certained by any fixed dogmas and principles, And 


though this did not convert the generality of mankind 
from ſo abſurd a faith; for when will the people be rea- 
ſonable? F yet it made them faulter and heſitate more in 

| main- 


# 
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Maintaining their principles, and was even apt to pro- 
duce, i in certain diſpoſitions of mind, ſome practices and 


opinie, . which had the ron yak of e infi- 


_ elity; 


To which we may abs; that was tes of the <P 


7 


religion were, of themſelves, light, eaſy, and familiar; 


without devils, or ſeas of brimſtone, or any object that 
could much terrify the imagination. Who could for. 
bear ſmiling, when he thought of the loves of Maxs and 
Venvs, or the amorous frolics of JoeiTER and Pax ? | 
In this reſpect, it was a true poetical religion; if it had 


not rather too much levity for the graver Kinds of poetry. 


We find that it has been adopted by modern bards ; nor 
have theſe talked with greater freedom and i irreverence | 
of the gods, whom they regarded as fictions, than the an- | 


cients did of the real objects of their devotion, 


The inference is by no means juſt, that, becauſe a of. 
tem of religion has made no deep impreſſion on the 
minds of a people, it muſt therefore have been poſitively 


rejected by all men of common ſenſe; and that oppoſite : 


principles, in ſpite of the prejudices of education, were 
generally eſtabliſhed by argument and reafoning. 1 
know not; but a contrary inference may be more pro- 
bable. The lefs importunate and affuming any ſpecies | 


of ſuperſtition appears, the leſs will it provoke men's 


| Tleen and indignation, or engage- them into inquiries 
concerning its foundation and origin. 'This'in the mean 


time is obvious, that the empire of all religious faith wy 


over the underſtanding 1 is wavering and uncertain, ſub- 


ject to every variety of humour, and dependent on the 


preſent incidents, which ſtrike the imagination. The 
difference is only i in the degrees. An ancient will place 
A un * n and one of e e . 
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throughout a whole diſcourſe“: A modern often thinks 


in the Tame way, ah res nn in his 
expreſſion. ks 
Lociax tells us N 7 tne PPD bulieves 


not the moft ridiculous fables of paganiſm was deemed 
| by the people profane and impious. To what purpoſe, | 
indeed, would that agreeable author have employed the 
| Whole force of his wit and ſatire againſt the national re. 
ligion, had not that religion been road by 


his countrymen and eoutemporaries ?: 
Lrvr t acknowledges as frankly, as any e 


at preſent, the common incredulity of his age; but then 


he condemns it as feverely. And who can imagine, that 
a national ſuperſtition, which could delude ſo ingenious 


a man, n not we enen on wand man of the 


people? 
N The S101ds belleweü cy a im- 


La epithets on their ſage; that he alone was rich, 


free, a king, and equal to the immortal gods. They for- 


got to add, that he was not ſuperior in prudence and un- 


terftanding to an old woman. For ſurely nothing ean be 
more pitiful than the ſentiments, which that ſect enter- 
tained with regard to religious matters; while they feri- 


oully agree with nn. W Gene: 


7 Witneſs this e. e — bY kreten mukiplices 
© rexum humanarum caſus, clo terraque prodigia, & fuiminum moni- 


« tus & futurorum prieſagia, lea, triſtia, ambigua, manifeſta. Nec enim 
% unquam atrocioribus populi Romani cladibus, magiſque juſtis — 


a approbatum eſt; non effe cure Diisſceurititem naſtram, eſſe ultionem. 


Hiſt. lb, i, AvevsTus's quarrel with NzexuNz is an inſtance of the | 
ſame kind. Had not the emperor believed 'NzrTuNE to be a real being, 
and to have dominion over the fea, where had been the foundation of his 
anger? And if he believed it, what madneſs to prbvoke ſtill farther 
that deity? The ſame obſervation may be made upon QGNHTXLIAN z 
' exclamation,-on account of the death of his children, lib. vi. Piaf. | 


on COR 1 Lib. x, cap. 40. - 
| eroaks 


by 


3 e it is eee omen; Fee one, 
when a rook, makes a noiſe from the ſame quarter. PA- 
KA&TIVS was the only SToic, among the GRRERRS. who! 
yo ne wh as doubted with regard to auguries and divina - 


„ Marcus Auroxmus t tells us, that ha himſelf 


2 den eng from: the; gods: in hin 


ſleep. It is true, BierExus 1 forbids us to regard the 


language of rooks and ravens; , bot it is not, that they 


do not ſpeak truth: I is only, becauſe they can foretel 


nothing. but the breaking of our neck. or the forfeiture 
of our eſtate; which are circumſtances, ſays he, that no- 
wiſe concern us Thus. the Stores join a philoſophical 
enthuſiaſm to a religious ſuperſtition, 
their mind, being all turned o the fidy of . un- 
bent itſelf ia that of religion}}. 

Paro g introduces SOCRATES afürming, thax the. ace 
cuſation of impietꝝ raiſed againſt him was owing, entires 


ly to his rejeQting ſuch fables, as thoſe of SaTuRN's caſe | 


trating his father URanug, and Iuerrxx's deth; 
SATURN; Yet in a ſuhfequent dialogue J., Sogn ara 
confeſſes, that the daQrine of the mortality of the ſoul 


was the received opinion af the people. | Is there here 


any contradictian? Yes, ſurely: But che contradictian 
is not in Para; it is in the people, whoſe religious 
principles in general are always compoſed of the moſt 
: diſcordant Parts; eſpecially 1 in an Me. TW, paged 
ſox ſa only. and Night wen ende 0442134 


* deem de Divi ds i cap TN | OE. 4; ene oath 
I Lib. i. . + Tach. 1 you! 7 20% oft 


| The Seal, Oe, whe que 'arhadel Ht hb HH 
gion ; but one may ſee, from theſe- ee i reef #7 


way: And the people e every mM 
$ Eutyphro: | | 7 rhede. 
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| rs appear a devout. religioniſt, dare by — in a 
public eourt of judicature, of treating the doctrine of 2 


future ſtate as a ridiculous fable, to which no body 


could give any attention“. SALT Usr f repreſents Cx - 


SAR as ſpeaking the ſame language in the open ſenate f. 


But that all theſe freedoms implied not a total and uni- 
verſal idfidelity and ſcepticiſm amongſt the people, i 1s too 
apparent to be denied. Though ſome parts of the na- 
tional religion hong looſe upon 'the minds'of men, other 
parts adhered more cloſely to them: And it was the chief 
buſineſs of the ſceptical philoſophers to ſhew, that there 
was no more foundation for one than for the other. This 


is'the-artifice of Corr in the dialogues concerning the 


nature of the gods. He refutes the whole ſyſtem of mytho- 
 logy by leading the orthodox; gradually, from the more 


momentous ſtories, which were believed, to the more 
frivolous, which every one ridiculed: From the gods to 


the goddeſſes; from the goddeſſes to the nymphs; from 


the nymphs to the fawns and ſatyrs. His maſter, Cax- 
| NEADES, had employed the fame method of teaſoning |}. 


Upon the whole, the greateſt and moſt obſervable 1 


ferences between a traditional, mytbolagica religion, and 
R The nne often 


nen 


1 Fro Cromerro, cap. 6. + De bells CarH. 


t Crexxo (Tuſc. Queſt.) lib. i. cap. 5, 6. and SNN cpa 400 as 
alſo JuveNaL (Satyr. 2.) maintain that there is no boy or old woman 
ſo ridiculous as to believe the poets in their accounts of à future ſtate, 


| Why then does Luczxertrvs fo highly exalt his maſter for freeing us from 
theſe: terrors? Perhaps the generality of mankind were then in the diſ- 
poſition of CErnarus in PLato (de Rep. bb. i.) who while he was 


young and healthful could ridicule ; but as ſoon as he became 
old and infirm, began to entertain ppre henflens of their truth. This 
we may obſerve not to be unuſual even at preſent, PL 

1 Sxxr. EMPIR, adverſ. MATREM, Ub ws. 1 


N ” 0 PO" "ry a 


. more 
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ries, which, however groundleſs, imply no expreſs ab- 
ſurdity and demonſtrative contradiction; and ſits alſo ſo 
eaſy and light on men's mind, that, though it may be as 
univerſally received, it happily makes no ſuch deep i im- 
n on the affections and ma Weg 


ET IO conceptions of the Divine nature i in 


ser. n. 
RY . mere ae ee A both ange 1 


Draw oriay retigion of wickets ariſes chiefly fr frons 
an anxious fear of future events; and what ideas will 
naturally be entertained of inviſible, unknown powers, 
while men lie under diſmal apprehenfions of any kind, 
may eaſily be conceived. Every image of vengeance; 
ſeverity, cruelty, and malice muſt occur, and muſt aug- 
ment the ghaſtlineſs' and horror, which opprefles the 
amazed religioniſt. A panic having once ſeized the 
mind, the active fancy {till farther multiplies the objects 
of terror; while that profound "darkneſs, or, what is 
worſe, that glimmering light, with which we are envi- 
roned, repreſents the ſpectres of divinity under the moſt. 
dreadful appearances imaginable. And no idea of per- 
verſe wickedneſs can be framed, which thoſe terrified 
devotees 18 not eech without PER *pply to en 
deity. | | 

This ah ane RO of tell gion, how fo ur- 
veyed in one light. But if we conſider, on the other 
hand, that ſpirit of praiſe and eulogy, which neceſſarily 
has place in all religions, and which is the conſequence 
of theſe very terrors, we muſt expect a quite contrary 
ſyſtem of theology to prevail. Every virtue, every ex- 
ä muſt be aſcribed to the + Divinity, and no ex- 


fb aggeration . 


} 
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aggeration will be deemed ſufficietit to 8 
fections, with which he is endowed. Whatever trains 
olf panegyric can be invented, are immediately embraced, 
without conſulting any arguments or phænomena: It is 
eſteemed a ſufficient confirmation of them, that they give 
us more magnificent ideas of men. our 
nn and adoration. 

Hexe therefore is a kind of contradifiion the 
vifferent principles of human nature, which enter into 
religion. Our natural terrors preſent the notion of a 
deviliſh and malicious deity: Our propenſity to adula- 
tion leads us to acknowledge an excellent and divine, 
And the influence of theſe oppoſite principles are vari- 
- ous, according to the n ſituation of the: human 

naderſtanding. / 1 | 

In very barbarous has Fannie e e as the 
Arxicaxs and INDIANS, nay even the JAPONESE, who 
can form no extenſive ideas of power and knowledge, 
worſhip may be paid to a being, whom they confeſs to 
be wicked and deteſtable; though they may be cautious, 
perhaps, of pronouncing this judgment of him in public, 

or in his temple, where a a be — * hear 
their reproaches. | 

Such rude, imperfect inn of 5 Divinity ee bh 
to all idolaters ; and it may ſafely be affirined, that the 
GREEKS themſelves never got entirely rid of them. It 
is remarked by XENOrHONY“, in praiſe of SockaTEs, 
_ that this philoſopher aſſented not to the vulgar opinion, 
which ſuppoſed the gods to know ſome things, and be 
ignorant of others: He maintained, that they knew 
every gs what was done, hi or even ene. 


6 di. lib. z. | 


But 


A 
Fg 3 4 
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edis was a ſtrain of philoſophy⸗ much b 
conception of his n. wa not be ſurpriſed, 
if very frankly, in their books and converſation, they 
blamed the deities, whom they worſhipped in their tems» 
ples. It is obſervable, that Hxxoporus in particular 
ſcruples not, in many paſſages, to aſcribe envy to the 
gods; a ſentiment, of all others, the moſt ſuitable to a 
mean and deviliſh nature. The pagan hymns, however, 
fung in public worſhip, contained nothing but epithets 
of praiſe; even while the actions aſcribed to the gods 
were the moſt barbarous and deteſtable. When Timo» 
THEVS, the poet, recited a hymn to:D1ana, in which he 
enumerated, with the greateſt eulogies, all the actions 
and attributes of that cruel, capricious goddeſs: May 
your daughter, ſaid one prefent, eee 
whom you celebrate T7. 
But as men farther exalt their zden of n divinity; 
it is their notion of his power and knowledge only, not 
of his goodneſs, which is improved. On the contrary, 
in proportion to the fuppeſed: extent of his ſcience and 
authority, their terrors naturally augment; while they 
believe, that no ſecrecy can conceal them from his ſcru- 
tiny, and that even the inmoſt receſſes of their breaſt lie 
open before him. They muſt then be careful not to 
form expreſaly any ſentiment of blame and diſapproba- 
tion. All muſt be applauſe, raviſhment, extacy. And 
while their gloomy apprehenſions make them aſcribe to 
him meaſures of conduct, which, in human creatures, 
enn e ne 2 _ I 


4 <a eee Air un | 
Philoſophical paradox, that the preſence of the gods was not confin- 
ed to the heavens, but were extended every where; as n. | 
Eucian, Hirmetimus five De ſeftis, 


+ Pruraxcn. ge Juperſlit. 


nd 


- 


7 as mite that conduct in the object of their nd 
| al addreſſes. Thus it may ſafely be affirmed, that popu- 
lar religions are really, in the conception of their-more 
vulgar votaries, a ſpecies of demoniſm; and the higher 
> the deity is exalted in power and knowledge, the lower 
of courſe is he depreſſed in goodnefs and benevolence ; 
whatever epithets of praiſe may be beſtowed on him by 
his amazed adorers. Among idolaters, the words may 
b - de falſe, and belie the ſecret opinion: But among more 
A exalted religioniſts, the opinion itſelf oontracts a kind of 
falſehood, and belies the inward ſentiment. The heart 
ſecretly deteſts ſuch meaſures of cruel and implacable | 
vengeance; but the judgment dares not but pronounce 
them perfect and adorable. ' And the additional miſery 
of this inward ſtruggle aggravates all the other terrors, 
by which theſe OE 2 to ee EA are for 4 
ever hauntec. 

- Luctan'® obſerves that a young _ be 6 * 
hiſtory of the gods in Homer or Hxston, and finds their 
factions, wars, injuſtice, inceſt, adultery, and other im- 
moralities ſo highly celebrated, is much ſurpriſed after- 
wards; when he comes into the world, to obſerve that 

puniffiments are by law inflicted on the ſame actions, 

which he had been taught to aſcribe to ſuperior beings. 
The contradiction is ſtill perhaps ſtronger between the | 
' repreſentations given us by ſome later religions and our 
natural ideas of generoſity, lenity, impartiality, and juſ- 
tice; and in proportion to the multiplied terrors of theſe 
religions, the barbarous conceptions of the divinity are 
multiplied upon us 1. Nothing can preſerve untainted 
the genuine principles of morals in our judgment of hu- 
man conduct, but the abſolute neceſſity of theſe princi- 
ples to the exiſtence of ſociety. If common * 
Necyomantia. | 
+ See NOTE * * 


can 


Tus e Hisrozy oF 1 401 | 


ean e a ſyſtem of ethics, ſomewhat dif. 
ferent from that which ſhould regulate private perſons 5 


how much more thoſe ſuperior beings, whoſe attributes, 
views, and nature are ſo totally unknown to us? Sunt 
ſuperit ſua jura®, The gow? have maxims of * ou 
nn to themſelves. | | 


mt ro.” Bad influence of Popular Relig ion: en 
„ orality. 


en I cannot K hacks a fa, which 2 


be worth the attention of ſuch as make human nature 
the object of their inquiry. It is certain, that, in every 
religion, however ſublime the verbal definition which it 
gives of its divinity, many of the votaries, perhaps the 
greateſt number, will {till ſeek the divine favour, not by 
virtue and good morals, which alone can be acceptable 
to a perfect being, but either by frivolous obſervances, 
by intemperate zeal, by rapturous extaſies, or by the 
belief of myſterious and abſurd opinions. The leaſt part 
of the Sadder, as well as of the Pentateuch, conſiſts in 


precepts of morality; and we may alſo be aſſured, that 


that part was always the leaſt obſerved and regarded. 


When the old Romans were attacked with a peſtilence, 


they never aſcribed their ſufferings to their vices, or 


dreamed of repentance and amendment. They never 


thought, that they were the general robbers of the world, 
whoſe ambition and avarice made deſolate the earth, and 
reduced opulent nations to want and beggary. They 
only created a dictator , in order to drive a nail into a 


door; and by that means, they thought that chey had 


ſufficiently appeaſed their incenſed _ 


„ Ovid. Metam. lib. ix. Fr. . 
15 Called Didator clavis f gende cauſa, T. Lavu, . vii. c. 3. 
In 
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In atv, one faction forming a conſpiracy, e 
ouſly and treacherouſly aſſaſſinated ſeven hundred of 
their fellow - citizens; and carried their fury fo far, that, 
one miſerable fugitive having fled to the temple, they 
eut off his hands, by which he clung to the gates, and 
carrying him out of holy ground, immediately murder. 
ed him. By this impiety, ſays Hxxoporusꝰ, (not by 
the other many cruel aſſaſſinations) they "ns the 
_ gods, and contracted an inexptable guilt. . 


_ Nay, if we ſhould ſuppoſe, what never happens, that 


a popular religion were found, in which it was expreſsly 
declared, that nothing but morality could gaia the divine 
favour; if an order of prieſts were inſtituted to inculcate 
this opinion, in daily ſermons, and with all the arts of 
perſuaſion; yet ſo inveterate are the people's prejudices, 
that, for want of ſome other ſuperſtition, they would 
make the very attendance on theſe ſermons the eſſentials 
of religion, rather than place them in virtue and good 
morals. The ſublime prologue of Zarvaus's T laws 
inſpired not the LocklAxs, ſo far as we can learn, with 
any ſounder notions of the meaſures of acceptance with 
the deity, than were familiar to the other GREEKS. | 
This obſervation, then, holds univerſally: But ſtill | 
one may be at ſome loſs to account for it. It is not ſuf- 
ficient to obſerve, that the people, every where, degrade 
their deities into a ſimilitude with themſelves, and con- 
ſider them merely as a ſpecies of human creatures, ſome- 
| what more potent and intelligent. This will not remove 
the difficulty. For there is no man ſo ſtupid, as that, 
Judging by his natural reaſon, he would not efteem vir- 
tue and honeſty the moſt valuable qualities, which any 
perſon could poſſeſs, Why not aſcribe the ſame ſenti- 


] 


# Lib. vi. + To be found in Dio. Sic. lib. xi | 
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ment to his deity? Why not make all religion, or the 
chicf part of it, to conſiſt in theſe attainments? _ 
Nor is it ſatisfactory to ſay, that the practioe of mo- 
rality is more difficult than chat of ſuperſtition; and is 
therefore rejected. For, not to mention the exceſſive 
penances of the Brachmans and Talapoins; it is certain, 
that the Rhamadan, of the Tuxxs, during which the poor 
wretches, for many days, often in the hotteſt months of | 
the year, and in ſome of the hotteſt climates of the 
world, remain without eating or drinking from the ri. 
fing to the ſetting ſun; this Ramadan, I ſay, muſt be 
more ſeyere than the practice of any moral duty, even 
to the moſt vicious and depraved of mankind. The four 
lents of the MyscovirEs, and the auſterities of ſome 
Roman Cat bolict, appear mere diſagreeable than meek - 
neſs and benevolence. In ſhort, all virtue, when men 
are reconciled to it by ever ſa little practice, is agreeable; 
All ſupesftition is for ever odious and burthenfome. 
Perhaps, the following account may be received as 4 
true ſolution of the difficulty. The duties, which a man 
performs as a friend or parent, ſeem merely owing to 
his benefactor or children; nor can he be wanting to 
_ theſe duties, without breaking through all the ties of 
nature and morality. A ſtrong inclination may prompt 
him to the performance: A ſentiment of order and mo- 
ral obligation joins its force to theſe natural ties: And 
the whole man, if truly virtuous, is drawn'to his duty, 
without any effort or endeavour. \ Even with regard to 
the virtues, which are more auſtere,” and more founded 
on reflection, ſuch as public ſpirit, filial duty, temper- 
ance, or integrity; the moral obligation, in our appre· 
henfion, remoyes all preteniion to religious merit; and 
the virtuous conduct is deemed no more than what we 
owe to my ng to 3 0 all this, a ſuperſti. 
-\ N tious 
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tious man finds nothing, which he has properly perform 
ed for the ſake of this deity, or which can peculiarly re- 
_ commend him to the Divine favour and protection. He 
eonſiders not, that the moſt genuine method of ſerving 
the Divinity is by promoting the happineſs of his crea. 
' tures. He ſtill looks out for ſome more immediate. ſer- 
vice of the Supreme Being, in order to allay thoſe ter- 
rors, with which he is haunted. And any practice, re- 
| commended to him, which either ſer ves to no purpoſe 
in life, or offers the ſtrongeſt violence to his natural in- 
_ clinations; that practice he will the more readily em- 
brace, on account of thoſe very circumſtances, which 
ſhould make him abſolutely reject i it. It ſeems the more 
purely religious, becauſe it proceeds from no mixture 
of any other motive or conſideration. And if, for its 
ſake, he ſacrifices much of his eaſe and quiet, his claim 
of merit appears {till to riſe upon him in proportion to 
the zeal and devotion. which he diſcovers, In reſtoring 
a loan, or paying a debt, his divinity is nowiſe beholden 
to him; becauſe theſe acts of juſtice are what he was 
bound to perform, and what many would have perform- 
ed, were there no god in the univerſe. But if he faſt a 
day, or give himſelf a ſound whipping this has a direct 
reference, in his opinion, to the ſervice of God. No 
other motive could engage him to ſuch auſterities. By | 
- theſe diſtinguiſhed marks of devotion, he has now ac- 
quired the Divine favour; and may expect, in recom- 
pence, protection and ſafety in this world. and ene 
happineſs in the net. yt | | 
Hence the greateſt crimes have Slag ra in many 
inſtances, compatible with a ſuperſtitious piety and de- | 
votion : Hence, it is juſtly regarded as unſafe to draw 
any certain inference in favour of a man's morals from 
the fervour or ſtrictneſs of his religious exerciſes, even 
though he himſelf believe them ſincere. Nay, it has 
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deen obſer ved, that enormities of the blackeſt dye have 


been rather apt to produce ſuperſtitious terrors, and in- 
creaſe the religious paſſion. BowuilaR, having formed 


a conſpiracy for aſſaſſinating at once the whole ſenate of 
Caxrnao, and invading the liberties of his oountry, 
loſt the opportunity, from a continual regard to omens 


and prophecies. "Thoſe who undertake the moſt criminal 
and moſt dangerous enterprizes are commonly the moſt ſu- 

perſiitious; as an ancient hiſtorian® remarks on this occa- 
ſion. Their devotion and ſpiritual faith riſe with their 
fears, -CATALINE/was not contented with the eſtabliſh- 
ed deities, and received rites of the national religion: 
His anxious terrors made him ſeek new inventions of 
this kind + ; which he never probably had dreamed of, 


of his co⁰.ttr y, 
To which we ay add, that, aſter the —— of 
crimes, there 'ariſe remorſes and ſecret horrors, which 


give no reſt to the mind, but make it have recourſe to 


religious rites and ceremonies, as expiations of its of- 


frame promotes the intereſts of ſuperſtition: And no- 
thing is more deſtructi ve to them than a manly, ſteady 
virtue, which either preſerves us from diſaſtrous, me- 

lancholy accidents, or teaches us to bear them. During 
ſuch calm ſunſhine of the mind, theſe ſpectres of falſe 


divinity. never make their appearance. On the other 
hand, while we abandon ourſelves to the natural undiſ- 


eiplined ſuggeſtions of our timid and anxious hearts, 


every kind of barbarity is aſcribed to the Supreme Be- 
ing, from the terrors with which we are agitated; and 


; rar Eind of n from the methods whey we em- 
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fences. Whatever weakens or diſorders the internal 
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ready to foſter and encourage them. The more tremend- 
dus the divinity is repreſented, the more tame and ſub. 
miſſi ve do men become to his miniſters: And the more 
unaccountable the meaſures of acceptance required by 
him, the more 'neceſfary does it become to ubandon our 
natural reaſon, and yield to their ghoſtly guidance and 
direction. Thus it may be allowed, that the artiſices 
of men aggravate our natural infirmities and follies of 
_ this kind, but never originally beget them. Their root 
ſttrikes deeper into the mind, and ſprings from the eſſen- 
canton eee eee eee 
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Sror. xv. | General Corollary... 


— the flupidity of men, barbarous and unin- 
Seated; be fo great, that they may not ſee a Sovereign 
Author in the mere obvious works of nature, to which 
poſſible, that any one of good underſtanding ſhould re- 
ject thut idea, when once it is fuggeſted to him. A pur- 
poſe, an intention, 4 defign is evident in every thing; 


and when our comprehenſion is fo far enlarged as to con- | 


template the firſt rife of this viſtble ſyſtem, we muſt 
adopt, with the ſtrongeſt conviction, the idea of ſome in- 
telligent cauſe or author. The uniform maxims too, 


we prevail throughout the whole frame of: the uni- 
verſe, naturally, if not neceſſarily, lead us to conceive 


_ this intelligence as fingle and undivided, where the pre · ö 
judices of education oppoſe not fo reaſonable a theory. 
3 =o the —— wp, by * 1 ; 
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tue and vice. Nothing is pure and entirely of à piece. 
All advantages are attended with diſadvantages. An 
univerſal compenſation prevails in all conditions of be- 
ing and exiſtence. And it is not poſſible for us, by out 
moſt .chimerical wiſhes, to form the idea of a tation or 
fituation: altogether defirable. The draughts of life, ac- 
cording to the poet's fiftion, are always mixed from the. 
veſſels on each hand of JurTes: Or if any-cup be pres 
ſented altogether pure, it is drawn only, as the fame 
poet tells. us, from the left-handed veſſel. CASES Oct 
The more exquiſite any good is, of which a ſmall ſpe- 
cimen is afforded us, the ſharper is the evil, allied to itz | 
and few exceptions are found to this uniform law of na- 
ture. The moſt ſprightly wit borders 'on._rtiadneſs;'the 
higheſt effuſions of joy produce the deepeſt melancholy; 
the moſt raviſhing pleaſures are attended with the moſt 
cruel laffitude and diſguſt ; the moſt flattering hopes make 
way for the ſevereſt diſappointments. And; in general, 
no courſe of life has ſuch ſafety (for happineſs is not to 
be dreamed of) as the temperate and moderate, which 
maintains, as far as poſſible, a rr and 1 ooo | 
inſenſibility, in every thing. TEDIRIE En a 
As the good, the great, the ſublime, he: e are 
found eminently in the genuine principles of theiſm; it 
may be expected, from the analogy of nature, that the 
baſe, the abſurd, the mean, the terrifying will be equal 
ly diſcovered in religious fictions and chimeras. 
The univerſal propenſity to believe in inviſible; intel- 
* power, if hot an original inſtinQ, being at leaſt a 
3 | | H h 2 general 


as « kind rr nnn the Divine workman 
has ſet upon his work; and nothing ſurely can more 


—— — — 9 


parts of the creation, and to bear the image or impreſſio 


of the univerſal Creator. nnn. | 


N appears in the popular religions of the world.” How is 
che Deity disfigured in our x r 2s: of him! 
What capriee, abſurdity, and immorality are attributed 
to him! How much is he degraded even below the 


| character, which we ſhould. gon oj in common _ 


aſcribe to a man of ſenſe and virtue! ren 
What a noble pri vilege is it of eee to attain 


unn the ſupreme Being; and, from the 
viſible works of nature, be enabled to infer fo ſublime a 
principle as its ſupreme Creator ? But turn the reverſe 


of the medal. Survey moſt nations and moſt ages. Ex- 
amine the religious principles, which have, in fact, pre- 


vailed in the world. Ton will ſearcely be perſuaded, 
that they are any thing but ſick men's dreams: Or per- 
haps will regard them more as the playſome whimſies of 
monkies in human ſhape, than the ſerious, poſitive, dog- 


matical aſſeverations of a being, . e e 
with the name of rational. 

Hear the verbal proteſtations of rp men: Nothing ſo 

certain as their religious tenets. Examine: their lives: 


You will ſcarcely think that, hag ye the ſwalleſt 


confidence in them. 


The greateſt and trueſt nn gived us no ee I 
gainſt hypocriſy : The moſt open en is ee 


with a ſecret dread and compunction. 


No theological abſurdities ſo glaring that ahoy have BE 
F not, ſometimes, been embraced by men of the greateſt WM 


and moſt cultivated underſtanding. . No religious pre- 


cepts 
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cepts. ſo. rigorous that they have not been adopted by dhe 


moſt vol aptuous and moſt abandoned of men. 
Tgnorance is the mother of Devotion: A maxim that 
is proverbial, and confirmed by general experience. 


Look out for a people, entirely deſtitute of religion: If 
you. find them at all, be aſſured, that e are but fe- 


| degrees removed from brutes. 


. What ſo pure as ſome of the morals, included in ſome 
theological ſyſtems? What ſo corrupt as ſome of the 


pr , to which theſe ſyſtems give riſe? 

Ihe comfortable views, exhibited by the belief of fu- 
türity, are raviſhing and delightful. But how quickly 
vaniſh on the appearance of its terrors, which keep a 


more firm and durable poſſeſſion of the human mind! 
The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable _ 
myſtery. Doubt, uncertainty, ſuſpence of judgment 


appear the only reſult of our moſt accurate ſcrutiny, 
concerning this ſubject. But ſuch is the frailty of hu- 


man reaſon, and ſuch the irreſiſtible contagion of opi- 
nion, that even this deliberate doubt could ſcarcely be 
upheld ; did we not enlarge our view, and oppoſing one 
ſpecies of ſuperſtition to another, ſet them a quarrel» 
ing; while we ourſelves, during their fury and conten- 
tion, happily make our eſcape, into the rale, though 
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cc 
nied innate ideas, than that all ideas were copies of our 
impreſſions; though it. muſt be confeſſed, that the terms, which 
they employed, were not choſen with ſach caution, nor ſo ex» 
actly defined, as to, prevent all miſtakes about their doctrine. 


For what is meant by innate ? If innate be equivalent to natural, 
then all the perceptions and ideas of the mind muſt be allowed 


to be innate or natural, in whatever ſenſe we take the latter 
word, whether in oppoſition to what is uncommon, artificial, 
or miraculous. If by innate be meant cotemporary to our birth, 
the diſpute ſeems to be frivolous; nor is it worth while to in- 
quire at what time thinking begins, whether before, at, or after 
our birth. Again, the word idea, ſeems to be commonly taken 
im a very looſe ſenſe, by Locxz and others; as ſtanding for any 


of our perceptions, or ſenſations and paſſions, as well as thoughts. 


| Now in this ſenſe, I ſhould deſire to know, what can be meant 
by aſſerting, that ſelf-love, e e ar the gals. 
ſion between the ſexes, is not innate ? - 

Do ue a mae e and bene in bn Il 
above explained, and underſtanding by innate, what is origi- 
nal or copied from no precedent perception, then may we 
aſſert,” that all our nee are innate, and our ideas not 
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To bei ingenuous, I muſt own it to be my opinion, that Locks 
was betrayed into this queſtion by the ſchoolmen, who,” making 
uſe of undefined terms, draw out their diſputes to a. tedious 


length, without ever touching the point in queſtion. A like 


ambiguity and circumlocution ſeem to tun through that philoſo. 
pher's laat os this as well 82 . 5 
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political, or phyſical ſubjects, to diſtinguiſh between reaſon 
and experience, and to ſuppoſe, that theſe ſpecies' of argumentation 


are entirely different from each other. The former are taken 


for the mere reſult of our intellectual faculties, which, by con- 
ſidering à priori the nature of things, and examining the effects, 


that muſt follow from their operation, eſtabliſh particular prin- 


eiples of ſcience and philoſophy. The latter are ſuppoſed to be 


derived entirely from ſenſe and obſervation, by which we learn 


what has actually reſulted from the operation of particular objects, 
and are thence able to infer, what will, for the future, reſult 
from them. Thus, for inſtance, the limitations and reſtraints of 


civil government, and a legal conſtitution, may be defended, either 


from reaſon, which, reflecting on the great frailty and corruption 
of human nature, teaches, that bo man can ſafely be truſted with 
unlimited authority; or from experience and hiſtory, which inform 


us of the enormous abuſes, that ambition, in every age and coun- 


irys has been found to make of ſo imprudent à confidence. 
The fame diſtinction between reaſon and experience is main- 
tained i in all our deliberations concerning the conduci of life; 


while the experienced ſtateſman, general, phyſician, or mer- 
chant is truſted and followed; and the unpractiſed novice, 
with whatever natural talents endowed, neglected and de- 


ſpiſed. Though it be allowed, that reaſon may form very 


plauſible conjectures with regard to the conſequences of ſuch 


2 particular conduct in ſuch particular circumſtances; it is 
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hich is alone able to give ne eee e, 
derived from ſtudy and reflection. N 


Bet notwithſtanding that this Aicha gen be mow peel g 
received, both in the active, aud ſpeculative ſcenes of life, L ſnall 
ET to. Set that i it is, at ee at leaſt, 
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'If we examine. thoſe arguments, which, i in any nat 8 cody 


above- mentioned, are ſuppoſed to be the mere effects of reaſon- 
ing and reflection, they will be found to terminate, at laſt, in 
ſome general principle or concluſion, for which we can affign 


no reaſon but obſervation and experience. The only difference 


between them and thoſe maxims, which are vulgarly eſteemed 


the reſult of pure experience, is, that the former cannot be eſta- 
bliſhed without ſome procels of thought, and ſome reflection on 


what we have obſerved, in order to diſtinguiſh ! its circumſtances, 


and trace its conſequences: Whereas in the latter, the experi- 
enced event is exactly and fully ſimilar to that which we infer 
as the reſult of any particular ſituation. The hiſtory of a Ti- 
zEx3US or a Nano makes us dread a like tyranny, were our 


monarchs freed from the reſtraints of laws and ſenates: But the 


obſervation of any fraud or cruelty in private life is ſufficient, 


with the aid of a little thought, to give us the ſame apprehen- 
fonz while it ſerves as an inſtance of the general corruption of 
human nature, and ſhews us the danger which we muſt incur 


by repoſing an entire confidence in mankind. In both caſes, it 


is experience which i is ee the ann of our ene 
and concluſion. 
There is no man fs young and ORE as not to hives 


formed, from obſervation, many general and juſt maxims con- 


cerning human affairs and the conduct of life; but it muſt be con- 
ſeſſed, that, when a man comes to put theſe in practice, he will 
be extremely liable to error, till time and farther experience both 
enlarge theſe maxims, and teach him their proper uſe and * 
plication. In every ſituation or incident, there are many parti 

cular and ſeemingly minute. circumſtances, which the man of 
greateſt talents i is, at firſt, apt to overlook, though. on them the 
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conduct, eee W 
ginner, the general obſervations and maxims occur not 

on the proper occaſions, not can be immediately applied with 
due calmneſs and diſtinction. The truth is; an unexperienced 
reaſoner could be no reafoner at all, were he abſolutely unexpe- | 
rienced; and when we aſſign that character to any one, we mean 
it only i in a comparative ſenſe, and ſuppoſe . ae ee of ex- 
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1. may be 3 thas the 4 n we meet with 
in bodies, obliging us frequently to exert our force, and call 
up all our power, this gives us the idea of force and power. 
It is this ni/us or ſtrong endeavour, of which we are conſcious, 
chat is the original impreſſion from which this idea is copied. 
But, firfl, we attribute power to a vaſt number of objects, where 
we never can ſuppoſe this reſiſtance or exertion of force to uke 
place; to the Supreme Being, who never meets with any reſiſt- 
- ance; to the mind in its command over its ideas and limbs, in 
common thinking and motion, where the effe& follows imme 
| diately upon the will, without any exertion or ſummoning up of 
force; to inanimate matter, which is not capable of this ſenti- 
ment. Secondly, This ſentiment of an endeayour to overcome 
reſiſtance has no known connexion with any event: What fol 
Jows it, we know by experienee; but could not know it à priori. 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the animal niſus, which we 
experience, though it can afford no accurate preciſe idea of 
F mn 
ane & Ot. ne FN | 
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5 pou NEED not examine at length che vir n which i is ſo 

; 5 1 much talked of in the: new philoſophy, and which is aſcribed 
to. matter. We find by experience, that a body at reſt or in 
motion continues for ever in its preſent ſtate, till put from it by 
ſome new cauſe; and that a body impelled takes as much 9 


4 rt inpeltiag” ops as it — | Theſe are facts 
When we call this a vir inertia, we only mark theſe fats, 


without pretending to have any idea of the inert power; in the 


ſame manner as, when we talk of gravity, we mean certain 
efefts, without comprebending that active power. It was never 


the meaning of Sir Isa Ac NewTow to rob ſecond cauſes of all 


force or energy; though ſome of his followers have endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh that theory upon his authority. On the. contrary, 
that great philoſopher had recourſe to an etherial active fluid to 


explain his univerſal attraction; though he was ſo cautious and 


modeſt as to allow, that it was a mere hypotheſis, not to be in- 
ſiſtec on, without more experiments. I muſt confeſs, that 
there is ſomething in the fate of opinions a little extraordinary. 


Des CAxrzs inſinuated that doctrine of the univerſal and fole 


efficacy of the Deity, without inſiſting on it. MaLeBrancus 


and other CAxTESTIAMs made it the foundation of all their phi- 


loſophy. It bad, however, no authority in Exo6Lawny. Locks, 
Cranxr, and CupworTn, never ſo much as take notice of it, 


but ſuppoſe all alon 8. that matter has a real, though ſubordinate 


and derived power. By what means has it n ſo en 
_ our modern MT 
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cconœοO0 - to. theſe a 50 . 
idea of prever is relative as much as that of cauſe; and 


both have x reference to an effect, or ſome other event con- 


ſtantly conjoined with the ſormer. When we conſider the un- 
known circumſtance of an object, by which the degree or quane 


Uity of its effect is fixed and determined, we call that its power. 
And accordingly, it is allowed by all philoſophers, that the ef- 
fe@ is the meaſure of the power. But if they had any idea of 


power, as it is in itſelf, why could not they meaſure it in itſelf? ? 
The diſpute whether the force of a body in motion be as its 
velocity, or the ſquare of its velocity; this diſpute, Lay, needed 


not be decided by compating its effects in equal, or _w 
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As to the frequent uſe of the words, Force, mea Evergy; 


wy which every where occur. in common converſation, as well 
as in philoſophy; that is no proof, that we are acquainted, in any 
inſtance, with the connecting principle between cauſe and effect, 


or ean account ultimately for the production of one thing by 


another. Theſe words, as commonly uſed, have very looſe 
meanings annexed to them; and their ideas are very uncertain 


and conſuſed. No animal can put external bodies in motion 


without the ſentiment of a niſus or endeavour; and every animal 
has a ſentiment or feeling from the ſtroke or blow of an external 
object, that is in motion. Theſe ſenſations, which are merely 


animal, and from which we can d priori draw. no inference, we 
are apt to transfer to inanimate objects, and to ſuppoſe, that they 


have ſome ſuch feelings, whenever they transfer or receive mo. 


tion. With regard to energies, which are exerted, without our | 


annexing to them any idea of communicated motion, we con. 
fider only the conſtant experienced conjunction of the events; 
and as we feel a cuſtomary connexion between the ideas, we 
transfer that feeling to the objects; as nothing is more uſual 
than to apply to external bodies every internal ſenlajas, which 


they occaſion. 


NOTE (F}, p. 98. 


fi HE dernen of the doctrine of liberty may be ac. 
counted for, from another cauſe, vi. a falſe ſenſation 
or ſeeming experience which we have, or may have, of liberty 


or indifference, in many of our actions. The neceſhty of any 


action, whether of matter or of mind, is not, properly ſpeak- 


ing, a quality in the agent, but in any thinking or intelligent | 
being, who may conſider the action; and it conſiſts chiefly in 
the determination of his thoughts to infer the exiſtence of that 
- ation from ſome preceding objects; as liberty, when oppoſed 


to neceſſity, is nothing but the want of that determination, 


and a certain looſeneſs or indifference, which we feel, in paſ- 
ſing, or not paſſing, from the idea of one object to that of 
any fuceeeding one. Now we may obſerve, that, though, in 
_ refl:fling on human actions, we ſeldom feel ſuch a Tooſenels or 
indifference, but are commonly able to infer them with con- 


ſiderables 
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ſiderable certainty 100 their motives, and from the dilpobtions 
of the agent; yet it frequently happens, that, in performing the 
actions themſelves, we are ſenſible of ſomething like it: And 
as all reſembling objects are readily taken for each other, this 
has been employed as a demonſtrative and even intuitive proof of 
human liberty. We feel, chat our actions are ſubject to our 
will, on moſt occaſions; and i imagine we feel, that the will itſelf 
is ſubje& to nothing, becauſe, when by a denial of it we are 
provoked to try, we feel, that it moves eaſily every way, and 
produces an image. of itſelf, (or a Velleiiy, as it is called in the 
ſchools) even on that ſide, on which it did not ſettle. This 
image, or faint, motion, We perſuade ourſelves, could, at that 
time, have been completed into the thing itſelf; becauſe, ſhould 
that be denied, we find, upon a ſecond trial, that, at preſent, 
it can. We conſider not, that the fantaſtical deſire of ſhe wing 
liberty, is here the motive of our actions. And it ſeems certain, 
that, however we may imagine we feel a liberty within ourſelves, 
a ſpectator can commonly infer. our actions from our motives 
and character; and even where he cannot, he concludes in 


general, that he . might, were he perfectly acquainted with 
every circumſtance of our ſituation and temper, and the moſt 
ſecret ſprings of our eomplexion and diſpoſition. Now this 

is the very en of een eee to the foregoing doc - 
trigss 
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us, i 4 cale be defined, that which e any ike, 

it is eaſy to obſerve, that producing is ſynonimous to 
cauſing. In like manner, if a cauſe. be defined, that by which 
any thing exi/{s; this is liable to the ſame objection. For what 
is meant by theſe words, by. which? Had it been ſaid, that a 
cauſe is that after which any thing conlantly exiſts; we ſhould 
have underſtood the terms. For this is, indeed, all we know) 
of the matter. And this. conſtancy forms the very —_— of 
neceſſity, nor have we any other idea of it, 
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ffs to the frequent uſe of the words, Force, Power, Evergy, 
| &e which every where occur in common converſation, as well 
as in philoſophy; that is no proof, that we are acquainted, in any 
inſtance, with the connecting principle between cauſe and effect, 
or ean account ultimately for the production of one thing by 
another. Theſe words, as commonly uſed, have very looſe 


meanings annexed to them; and their ideas are very uncertain 


and confuſed. No animal can put external bodies in motion 
without the ſentiment of a niſue or endeayour; and every. animal 
has a ſentiment or feeling from the ſtroke or blow of an external 
object, that is in motion. Theſe ſenſations, which are merely 
animal, and from which we can d priori draw no inference, we 


are apt to transfer to inanimate objects, and to ſuppoſe, chat they 3 
have ſome ſuch feelings, whenever they transfer or receive mo. 


tion. With' regard to energies, which are exerted, without our 
annexing to them any idea of communicated motion, we con. 
ſider only the conſtant experienced conjunction of the events; 
and as we feel a cuſtomary connexion between the ideas, we 
transfer that feeling to the objects; as nothing is more uſual 
than to apply to external bodies * internal e which 


they occaſion. 


| | NOTE [F], p- 98. 
＋ HE 88 of the doctrine of liberty may be ac. 


counted for, from another cauſe, wiz. a falſe ſenſation 
or ſeeming experience which we have, or may have, of liberty 
or indifference, ' in many of our actions. The neceſhty of an 


action, whether of matter or of mind, is not, properly ſpeak- 


ing, a quality in the agent, but in any thinking or intelligent 


being, who may conſider the action; and it conſiſts chiefly in 


the determination of his thoughts to infer the exiſtence of that IM 


: action from ſome preceding objects; as liberty, when oppoſed 
to neceſſuy, is nothing but the want of that determination, 
and a certain looſeneſs or indifference, which we feel, in paſ- 


ſing, or not paſſing, from the idea of one object to that of : 


any ſuceeeding one. Now we may obſerve, that, though, in 
r-fleHing on human actions, we ſeldom feel ſuch a looſeneſs or 


indiffereace, but are commonly able to infer them with con- 
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ſderable certainty from their motives, and from the diſpoſitions 


of the agent; yet it frequently happens, that, in performing the 
actions themſelves, we are ſenſible of ſomething like it: And 
as all reſembling objects are readily taken for each other, this 


has been employed as a demonſtrative and even intuitive proof of 
human liberty. We feel, chat our actions are ſubject to our 


vill, on moſt occaſions; and i imagine we feel, that the will itſelf 


is ſubject to nothing, becauſe, when by a denial of it we are 


provoked to try, we feel, that it moves eaſily erery way, and 
produces an image of itſelf, (or a Yelleity, as it is called in the 


ſchools). even on that ſide, on which it did not ſettle. This 
image, or faint, motion, We perſuade ourſelves, could, at that 


time, have been completed into the thing itſelf; becauſe, ſhould 
that be denied, we find, upon a ſecond trial, that, at preſent, 


it can. We conſider not, that the. fantaſtical deſire of ſhewing 


liberty, is here the motive of. our actions. | And it ſeems certain, 
that, howeyer we may imagine we feel a liberty within ourſelves, 


a ſpectator can commonly infer our actions from our motives 
and character; and even where he cannot, he concludes in 


general, that he might, were he perfectly acquainted with 
every circumſtance of our ſituation and temper, and the moſt 
ſecret ſprings of our complexion and diſpoſition. Now this 
is the very eflence of nen ——__ to the OS doc- 
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Hus, if Wb defined, that which FIRES any Aue ; 


it is eaſy to obſerve, that producing is ſynonimous to 


cauſing. In like manner, if a cauſe. be defined; that by which 
any thing exi/{s; this is liable to the ſame objection. For what 
is meant by theſe words, by which? Had it been ſaid, that a 

cauſe is that after which any thing conſtantly exiſts; we ſhould 
have underſtood the terms. For this is, indeed, all we know - 


of the matter. And this conſtancy forms the very 2 2 77 of - 


neceſſity, nor hare. we any other idea of it. 
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= ety from eden, ; may beck — that 
A another? yr eh gant cuſtom the fume influence 
bee ; 
wwe hall here ee ee pitt 4 ere 
e dee endet. A which the reaſon of the 
| difference between men and animals will eafily be comprehended. 
1. When we have lived any time, and have been actuſtomed 
to the uniformity of nature, we acquire a general habit, by which 


we always transfer the known to the unknown,” and conceive 


the Hatter to reſemble the former. By means of this general ha- 
bitual principle, we regard even one experiment as the founda- 
- tion of reaſoning, and expect a ſimilar event with ſome degree of 

tai ty, where the im has bt 1 m | 2 | ly, and 


free from all foreign circumſtances. It is therefore conſidered 
as a matter of great importance to obſerve the conſequences of 


things; and as one man may very much ſurpaſs another in atten- 
- tion and memory and erer this will 9 great 
difference in their reaſoning. 


2. Where there is a 3 of cauſes to * any 
effect, one mind may be much larger than another, and better 
able to comprehend the whole e of Wear, and to [infer 
waly their conſequence. 

3. One man is able o carry 0n 2 chain of conſequences 0 
greater length than another. 

4. Few men can think fag whit few into „ 


5 of idess, and miſtaking ns for en n various 


degrees of this inſirmity. 
5. The circumſtance, on which the effect Fe Cp is fre- 


quently involved in other circumſtances, which are foreign and 
extrinſic. 'The ſeparation of it often * great attention, 


| e, and ſubtilty. | 
| 5 The 
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88S it 


bon ee ey ad eee 


8 belle en ae ent men aer benen ende, . 


to commit miſtakes in-this pa i 
7. When we reaſon from analogies; che map, . has the 

| greater experience or the greater INIT 98 el 

analogie will be the better reaſoner. | 


* : 4 . 


more upon one mind than another. | 
9. 2 XT 
books and converſation enlarge much more the ſphere of one 
man's experience and thought than thoſe of another, 1 
It would be eaſy tb diſcover many other um tan — 
make a — the Wee ee e 
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C "0 re 2 water 
IN did not freeze in cold climates. This is placing nature 
ina Gtuaridh-anipe unknown io him; and it is impoſſible for him 

to tell 2 priori what will reſult from it. It is making a new ex- 
periment, the conſequence of which is always uncertain. One 

may ſometimes conjecture from analogy what will follow; but 
ſtill this is but conjeQure. | And it muſt be confeſſed; that, in 
the preſent caſe of freezing, the event follows contrary to the 
rules of analogy, and is ſuch” as a rational -Invian would not 
look for. 'The operations of cold upon water are not gradual, 
according to the degrees of cold; but whenever it comes to the 
freezing point, the water paſſes in a moment, from the utmoſt 
liquidity to perfect hardneſs. Such an event, therefore, may be 
denominated extraordinary, and- requires a pretty ſtrong teſti- 
mony, to render it eredible to people in a warm climate: But 


ſtill it is not miraculous, nor contrary. to. uniform experience of 
the-courſe of nature in caſes where all ehe circumſtances are the 


ſame. The inhabitants of SumaTra have always ſeen water 
fluid in their own climate, and the freezing of their rivers ought 
to be deemed. a prodigy; Bur they never aw water in Mus- 
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cor during the winter; and therefore they cannot ane 
I n what pe e ene TILES 
mc 220i n ae wot Gate Bene: e be N u 
f Nor fx; an e en eee, 
2 ma et e e, 
Sheer an event may not, in ſelf, feem to be con- 
D trary to the laws of nature, and yet, if it were real, ĩt might, 
by reaſon of ſome circumſtances, be denominated A miracle be- 
| cauſe, in fas, it is contrary to theſe laws. Thus if 2 perſon, 
claiming a divine authority, ſhould command, a ſick perſon to be 
Well, a healthful man to fall down dead, the clouds to pour rain, 
| the winds to blow, in hort, ſhould order many natural events, 
which immediately follow upon his command; theſe might juſtly 
be eſteemed miracles, becauſe they are really, in this caſe, con- 
trary to the laws of nature. For if any ſuſpicion remain, that 
the event and command concutred by accident, there is no mi- 
racle and no tranſgreſſion of the laws of nature. If this ſuſpicion 
be removed, there is evidently a miracle, and a tranſgreſſion of 
| theſe laws; becauſe nothing can be more contrary to nature than 
that the voice or command of a man ſhould have ſuch an 3 
A miracle may be accurately defined, a tranſgreſfion- of a law 
of nature by a particular volition of the Deity, or by the interpoſution 
of fome inviſible agent. A miracle may either be diſcoverable 
by men or not. This alters not its nature and eſſence. The 
raiſing of a houſe, or ſhip into the air is a viſible miracle. The 
raiſing of a feather, when the wind wants ever ſo little of a force 


requiſite for that 2 is 38 real a Rake Re Is ſen- 


ſible with wowed. $0. 66. % bly: 8 opt 4 
„ 613 7. 131. pra hs 


HIS book was - writ by Monſ. MoxTozzon, counſellor 
or judge of the parlianient of Paxis, a man of figure and 
character, who was alſo a martyr to the cauſe, and is now ſaid 


| nene ME age neee 


There is another book in three volumes (called Recueil des 


Miracles de l. Abbe Paz1s) giving an account of many of theſe 
miracles, and accompanied with prefatory diſcourſes, which 


uy well written. There runs, however, through the _ 
AY hi 


. 
r 


8 8 g. © © EY e 2 = on P 


ee EFT TOW? | 


Saviour and, thoſe. of the Abbé; wherein it is aſſerted, that 
the evidence-of the latter is equal to that for the former; As 


that of God. himſelf, who conducted tlie pen of me inſpited 
writers. If theſe writers, indeed, were to be conſidered inerely. 
as human teſtimony, the Fase author is very moderate in 
his compariſon; ſince he might, with ſome appearance of reaſon, 


pretend, that the Jayszn1sT miracles much ſurpaſs the other 


in evidence and authority. The following circumſtances are 


eee ee eee, . in * abore-mentioned 
book. 

Many of ah minchy of Abbe Pa were d imme- 
diately by witneſſes before the officiality, or biſhop's court, at 
Paxis, under the eye of Cardinal NoaiLLxSs, whoſe. charac- 
ter for nn. een never ee even by hie 
enemies. "Ii af 

His. Bepelles d 40% e e 


JAxszxisrs, and for chat reaſon promoted to the See by the 
Court. Vet 22 rectors or cure of Paris, with infinite earneſt- 
neſs, preſs him to examine thoſe miracles, which they aſſert to 


be known-t9/the whole world, ad) 1 | 


he wiſely forbore. OD TENT Ly MY 


The Moznisr party bad nts, Aiferedie theſs rain in 


one inſtance, that of Mademoiſelle le Franc. But, beſides 


chat their proceedings were in many reſpects the moſt irregular 
in the world, particularly in citing only a few of the JanszxIST 
| witneſſes, whom they tampered with: Beſides this; I ſay, they 


ſoon found themſelves overwhelmed by a cloud of new wits 
neſſes, one hundred and twenty in number, moſt of them 
perſons of credit and ſubſtance. in Paxls, who gave oath, for 
the miracle. This was accompanied with 2 ſolemn and earneſt 
appeal to the parliament. But the parliament were forbidden 
by authority to meddle in the affair, It was at laſt obſerved, 
that where men are heated by zeal and enthuſiaſm, there is no 
degree of human teſtimony ſo ſtrong as may not be procured _ 


for the greateſt abſurdity: And thoſe who will be ſo filly as to 


examine the affair by that medium, nnn 
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Wüsste Sr een It muſt 
: Gan da- rr Wy: ret, plaryferogt eee yon 


conteſt- n e 6s 1 
All who have been * anos: about that eee 


the reputation of Monſ. HA Ur; the Liewtenant de Police, 


whoſe vigilance, penetration, activity, and extenſive intelligence 


have been much talked'of. - This magiſtrate, who by the nature 
of his office is almoſt abſolute, was inveſted with full powers, 
on purpole to ſuppreſs or difcredit theſe miracles; and he fre- 


quently feized” immediately, and examined the witneſſes and 


ſubzects of them 5 But never could reach my: nyc, rpc 


againſt them. 
In the caſe of Mademoiſelle Tarnavr he ſent the . 


D Sr to examine her; whoſe evidence is very curious. 
The phyſician declares, that it was impoſſible ſhe could have 
been ſo ill as was proved by witneſſes; becauſe it was impoſſible 
Me could, in ſo ſhort a time, have recovered ſo perfectly as he 


found her. He 'reaſoned, like a' man of ſenſe, from natu- 
tural cauſes; but the oppoſite party told him, chat the whole 
was a miracle, 0 that his eridence was the Sou 6 "wy "ur | 


of it. | 
The Mortwisrs were in a fad loin: They drt not 


aſſert the abſolute inſufficiency of human evidence, to prove a 
miracle. They were obliged to fay, that theſe miräcles were 


wrought by witchcraft and the devil. But oy 3 Oe 
this was the reſburce of the Jews of old. | 


No Jarxv#entsr was ever embarraſſed to account; for the cel. 9 
> ion of the" miracles, when the chureh-yard was ſhut up by the | 
' King's" edi, It was the touch of the tomb, which produced 
_ theſe extraordinary effects; and when no one could approach 
the tomb, 60 effects could be expected. God, indeed, could 
have thrown down the walls in a moment; but he is maſter 
of his on graces and works, and it belongs not to us to ac- 
count for them. He did not throw down the walls of eve- 
|  Iy city like thoſe” bf Jaxrcwo, on the wounding of the rams 
. nor cars = 221 hong rs ee my — 
Per. V. 2 FRM 
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hs Np leſs.2 man, than the, Duc de gerne _ 
= France, of the higheſt rank and family, gives evidence 


of a miraculous cure, performed upon a ſervant of his, who had 


| lived wo _ in ". houſe. With: a "_ and noo infir- 
mitys e 712 9228 A * 4 
+ ſhall 3 8 1 Sho a $22 are more ce 


brajed-for ſtriucls: of life and/manvers chan the ſecular cler 


of Francs, particularly. the rectors or . of Pans, "oy 
bear teſtimony to theſe impoſtures. 3. ro; 

The learning, genius, and probity of the ee __ 95 
auſterity of the nuns of PoxT-Royar, have been much cele⸗ 
brated all over EuxorE. Vet they all give evidence for a mi- 
racle, wrought” on the niece of the famous Pascar, whole 


ſanctity of life, as well as extraordinary capacity, is well known. 


The famous Racis gives an account of this miracle in his fa- 


mous hiſtory of Por- RovAL, and fortifies it with all the 


proofs, which a multitude of nuns, prieſts, phyſicians, and 


men of the world, all of them of undoubted credit, could be- 


low upon it. Several men of letters, particularly the biſhop 
of Tovanar, thought this miracle ſo certain, as to employ it 
in the refutation of atheiſts and free-thinkers. The queen- 
regent of FxaN CR, who was extremely prejudiced againſt the 
PoxT-RovaL, ſent her on phyſician to examine the miracle; 
ho returned an abſolute convert. In ſhort, the fupernatural 


cure was ſo unconteſtable, that it ſaved, for a time, that fa. 


mous monaſtery from the ruin with which it was threateted by 
the JesviTs. Had it been a cheat, it had certainly been 
detected by ſuch ſagacious and- powerful antagoniſts, and muſt 


have haſtened the ruin of the contrivers. Our divines, w 10 


can build up a formidable caſtle from ſuch deſpicable materials; ;. 
what & prodigious fabric could they have reared from theſe and' 
many other circumſtances, which I have nbt mentioned! 1 How 
often would the great names of Pascal, Racine, ARzxavy, 
Nicorx, have reſounded in our ears? But if they be wiſe, 
they had better adopt the miracle, as being more Worth, 4 
thouſand - times, chan all the reſt of their collection. | Be- 
ſides, it may ferve very much to their purpoſe. For mat 
2 Was really . by the touch of an authentic” 
4 12 | holy 
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mne NOTE (M3, 5 p. Is . U ee ; 
i ee eee e ary: 
that where any cauſe is known only by its particular effects, 
it muſt be impoſſible-to infer any new effects from that cauſe ; 
fince the qualities, which are - requiſite to produce theſe. new 
effects along with the former, muſt either be different, or 
ſuperior, or of more extenſive operation, than thoſe which 
ſimply produced the, effect, whence. alone the cauſe is ſup- 
poſed. to be known to us. We can never, therefore, have any 
reaſon to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of _ theſe qualities. To ſay, 
that the new effects proceed only from a continuation. of the 
ſame energy, which is already known from the firſt effects, 
vill not remove the difficulty. For even granting this to be 
dhe caſe (which can ſeldom be ſuppoſed), the very continuation 
and exertion of a like energy (for it is impoſſible it can be 
abſolutely the ſame), I ſay, this exertion of a like energy, in 
a different period of ſpace and time, is a very arbitrary ſuppoſi- 
tion, and what there cannot poſſibly be any traces of in the 
effects, from which all our knowledge of the cauſe is originally 
derived Let the inferred cauſe be exactly proportioned (as it 
ſhould be) to the known effect; and it is impoſſible that it can 
poſſeſs any neee 
en | . 


3 d/o vor Hy p " ape dy 
T "uy argument is drawn from Dr BaAZLIzxz; . in- 
. deed moſt of the writings of that very, ingenious author 
form the beſt lelſons of ſcepticiſin, which are to be found 
either among the ancient or modern philoſophers, Barzz not 
excepted. He proſeſſes, however, in his title- page (and un- 
doubtedly with great truth) to have compoſed his bock againſt 
the ſceptics as well as againſt the athieſts and free-thinkers. | 
But that all his arguments, though otherwiſe. intended, are, in 
reality, merely ſceptical, appears from this, that they admit _ 
1 e no convidion. Thor eee 


; 80 is 


47 


Norxs To rar Srcoup Vouune. 485 


o to cauſe; that mommy amazement and MON ad 


NOTE 0). p. 164. 9-0 Kae oy | 


4 


" HATEVER diſputes there may be about 8 | 
cal points, we mult allow that there are phyſical points; 


that 8 parts of extenſion, which cannot be divided or leſſened, 
either by the eye or imagination. Theſe i images, then, which 
are preſent to the fancy or ſenſes, are abſolutely indiyiſible, and 6 


conſequently mult be allowed by mathematicians to be infinitely 
Jeſs than any real part of extenſion; and yet nothing appears 


more certain to reaſon, than that an infinite number of them 3 


compoſes an infinite extenſion. How much more an infinite . 
number of thoſe infinitely ſmall parts of eee which are 


7 nn eee e FR 
3 NOTE TPI, p. 166. ne e 


2 


ones, that reſemble, in certain circumſtances, the idea preſent 


to the mind. Thus when the term Horſe is pronounced, | 


we immediately figure to ourſelves the idea of a black or a white 
animal, of a particular ſize or figure: But as that term is 
alſo uſually applied to animals of other colours, figures and 
ſizes, theſe ideas, though not actually preſent to the imagina- 
tion, are eaſily recalled; and our reaſoning and concluſion pro- 
ceed in the ſame way, as if they were actually preſent... If". 


this be admitted (as ſeems reaſonable) it follows, that all ie | 


ideas of quantity, upon which mathematicians reaſon, are no- 
thing but particular, and ſuch as are ſuggeſted by the ſenſes and 
imagination, and, conſequently, .. cannot be infinitely diri- 
ſible, It is ſufficient to have dropped this hint at preſent, 
without proſecuting it any farther, It certainly concerns 


— — — — 
me 8 8 


IT ſeems to me not impoſſible: to avoid theſe abſurdities. and | 
1 contradiQtions, if it be admitted, that there is no ſuch . 
thing as abſtract or general ideas, properly ſpeaking ; but that 
all general ideas are, in reality, particular ones, attached to 
a general-term, which recals,- upon occaſion, other particular | 
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4% Norps To uit ET Votour, 


all lovers of ſcience not to expoſe themſelves to the ridicule and 


contempt of the ignorant by their concluſions z and aye" ſeems 
the readieſt ſolution of theſe difficulties, Sh 


' NOTE 000. p. 19977 LEI; | 


Tun HAT. impious maxim of the ancient ne, 25 
nihilo, mbil u, by which the creation of matter was ex- 


| Ede, ceaſes do be à maxim, according to this philoſophy. 


Not only the will of the Supreme Being may create matter; but, 


_ - for aught we know d priori, the will of any other being might 
Freate it, or * Wen that the moſt ene * | 


nen we ae 5 
NOTE ca., p. e 


f a rar property is a ſpecies of relation, heck produce: | 


a connexion between the perſon and the object, is evi- 
t dent: The imagination paſſes naturally and eafily from the con- 
 fideration of a field to that of the perſon to Whom it belongs. 

It 'may only be aſked, how this relation is reſolyable into 

any of thoſe three, vis. cauſation, contigully, and reſemblance, 
which we have affirmed to be the only connecting principles 

among ideas. To be the proprietor of any thing is to be the 
ole perſon, who, by the laws of ſociety, has a right to diſ- 
poſe of it, and to enjoy the benefit of it. This right has at 
leaſt a tendency to procure the perſon the exerciſe of it; and 
in fact does commonly procure him that advantage. For 
_ Tights which had no influence, and never took place, would 
de no tights at all. Now a perſon who diſpoſes of an object, 
and reaps: benefit from it, both produces, or may produce, 


effects on it, and is affected by it. Property therefore is a 


ſpecies of cauſation. It enables the perſon to produce altera- 


tions on the object, ànd it ſuppoſes” that bis condition is im- 1 


proved and altered by it. It is indeed the relation the moſt 
o pro . he . ee * molt. gs to the 
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NOTE [8], 25 "Op 5 
Tin ion of fe of mane, as a ſtate of with; 1 was [oe 
firſt ſtarted by Mr Hopes, as is commonly imagined- 
Praro endeavours to refute an hypotheſis very like it in the 
2d, 3d, and th books de republica. Ciczko, on the contra- 
ry, ſuppoſes it certain and univerſally acknowledged in the fol- 
lowing paſſage.  < Quis enim veltrim, judices, ignorat, ita na- 
g turam rerum tuliſſe, ut quodam tempore homines, nondum 
* neque naturali, neque civili jure deſeripto, fuſi per agros, ac 
diſperſi vagarentur tantumque haberent quantum manu ac 
viribus, pet cædem ac vulnera, aut eripere, aut retinere 
1 potuiſſent? Qui igitur primi virtute & conſilio preſtanti ex- 
© titerunt, ii perſpecto genere humanæ docilitatis atque ingenii, 
% diſſipatos, unum in locum congregarunt, eoſque ex feritate 
« illa ad juſtitiam ac manſuetudinem tranſduxerunt. Tum res 
ad communem utilitatem, quas publicas appellamus, tum con- 
* venticula hominum,.quz poſtea civitates nominate ſunt, tum 
1 domicilia conjunRa, quas urbes dicamus, invento & divino & 
&, humano jure, mœnibus ſepſerunt. Atque inter hane vitam, 
4 perpolitam humanitate, & illam immatem, nihil tam intereſt 
quam JUS atque VIS. Horum utro uti nolimus, altero eſt 
„ utendum. Vim volumus, extinguit? Jus valeat neceſſe eſt, 
« id eſt, judicia, quibus omne jus continetur. Judicia diſplicent, 
4 aut nulla, enen He widens ones.” | 
| FRM "Saks: L pane 


"HE e of L Epru the La, This Wlarious 1 ri - 
* ter, however, ſets out with a different theory, and ſuppor- 
ſes all right to be founded on certain rapports or relations; 
Which is aſyſtem, that, i in my opinion, never will be reconciled 
with true philoſophy.” Father Mal xbRAn cn, as far as I can 
learn, was the firſt that ſtarted this: abſtraQ theory of morals, 
which was afterwards adopted by. CupworTH, CLanxy 
and others; and as it excludes all ſentiment, and pretends to 
N 1 en on reaſon, it has not wanted followers in 
Th i * W this 
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this philoſophic age. ee Seaton I. Appendix L. With re- w 
gard to juſtice, the virtue here treated of, the inference. againſt a 
mis theory ſeems ſhort and concluſive. Property is allowed to fe 
be dependent on civil laws; civil hws are allowed to have no m 
other object, but the intereſt of ſociety: This therefore muſt w 
be allowed to be the ſole feundation/ of property and juſtice. ſh 

m 

q 

kt 


Not to mention, that our obligation itſelf to obey the -magi- 
ent Me Woes ape gn EEE of = 


"7 


IF AR \ ideas of Juſtice, FOR * not follow "is apo i 


Send fleet wi we ſhall find, that theſe: caſes, inſtead of in 
objections, are confirmations of the theory delivered above. ar 
Where a civil law is ſo perverſe as to eroſs all the intereſts of of 
ſociety, it loſes all its authority, and men judge bythe idea m 
x of natural juſtice, which are conformable to. thoſe intereſts, qu 
Sometimes alſo civil laws, for uſeful purpoſes, require a cer. ha 
mony or form to any deed; and Where that is wanting, their or 
decrees run contrary to the uſual tenor of juſtice; but one who K 
takes advantage of ſuch chicanes, is not commonly regarded 5 fre 
as an honeſt man. Thus, the intereſts of ſociety require, that co 
contracts be fulfilled; and there is not a more material article bu 
either of natural or civil juſtice: But the omiſſion of a trifing ml. 
circumſtance will often, by law, invalidate a contract, in foro g 20 
| Bumano, but not in foro. conſcientie, as divines expreſs them- K cu 
| ſelves. Ia theſe caſes, the magiſtrate is ſuppoſed only to with WK ol 
draw his power of enforcing the right, not to have altered the a4 
right. Where his intention extends to the right, and is con- ü rit 
formable to the intereſts of ſociety, it never fails to alter the WM A 
right; a clear om ot the 8 0 of eee at n thi 
po N i ci 
- NOTE ug. p. 247. | = 
[Ti is evident, that” the will or conſent. BER: never Safer) _ int 
1 property, nor cauſes the obligation of a promiſe (for the WM wi 
fame reaſoning extends to both), but the will muſt be expreſs, | 5 thi 


ed by words or ſigns, in order to impoſe-a t tye upon any man. ch. 
The | pos * once _ in as ſubſervient to the 5 | 
wil , 


will, fi becomes the tak Ns ne nor will | 
2 man be lefs bound by his word; though he ſecretly give a dif- 
ferent direction to his intention, and with-hold the aſſent of his 
mind. But thougli the expreſſion makes, on moſt occaſions; Ihe 
whole of the promiſe, yet it does not always ſo; and ove who 
ſhould make uſe” of any expreſſion, of which he knows not the 
meaning, and which he uſes without any ſenſe of the conſe. 
quences, would not certainly be bound by it. Nay, though he 
knew its meaning, yet if he uſe it in jeſt only, and with ſuch 
ſigns as evidently ſhow, that he has no ſerious intention of bind- 
ing himſelf, he would not lie under any obligation of perform- 
ance'; but it is neceſſary, that the words be a perfect expreſfon 
of the will, without any contrary ſigus. Nay, even this we 


muſt not carry ſo far as to imagine, that one whom, by ur 


2 


quickneſs of underſtanding, we conjecture, from certain ſigns, to 
haye an intention of deceiving us, is not bound by his expreſſom 
or verbal promiſe, if we accept of it; but muſt limit this con- 
cluſion to thoſe caſes where the ſigns are of a different nature 


from thoſe of deceit. All theſe contradictions are eaſily ac: . 


counted for, if juſtice ariſe entirely from its uſefulneſs to ag 
but will never be explained on any other hypotheſis. 

It is remarkable; that the moral deciſions of the Je eſuite 
and other relaxed caſuiſts, were commonly formed in proſe- 
cution of ſome ſuch ſubtilties of reaſoning as are here pointed 
out, and proceed as much from the habit of ſcholaſtic refinement 


as from any corruption of the heart, if we may follow the autho- © 
rity of Monſ. Bay Le. See his dictionary, article Lovoua. -. 
And why has the indignation of mankind riſen. ſo high againſt 
theſe caſuiſts; but becauſe. every one perceived, that human ſo-—-— 
ciety could not ſubſiſt were ſuch practices authorized, and that 


morals muſt always be handled, with a view to public intereſt, 

more than philoſophical regularity? If the ſecret direction of e 
intention, ſaid every man of ſenſe, could invalidate a contract; 
where is our ſecurity? And yet a metaphyſical ſchoolman might 
thinks that, where an intention- was fuppoſed. to be — * 
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follow, and no obligation be impoſed. The caſuiſtical Culilie 
may not be greater than the ſubtilties of lawyers, hinted at aboye; 
but as the former are pernicious, and the latter innocent and even 
nergſſary, this is the reaſon us the very dient eration they 
meet with from the world. 
It 4s doctrine of the * of Rous, hes, the — bv 
a eee of his intention, can invalidate any ſacrament, 
This poſition is derived from a ſtrict and regular, proſecution 


of the obyious truth, that empty words alone, without any mean- 


ing or intention in the ſpeaker, can never be attended with any 


effect. If the ſame concluſion. be ndt admitted in reaſonings 


concerning civil contracts, where the affair is allowed to be of 
ſo much leſs conſequence than the eternal ſalvation of thouſands, 
it proceeds entirely from men's ſenſe of the danger and incon- 


venience of the doctrine in the former caſe: And we may thence 


_ obſerve, that however poſitive, arrogant, and dogmatical any 
ſuperſtition may appear, it never can convey any thorough per- 
ſuaſion of che reality of its objects, or put them, in any degree, 
on a balance with the common incidents of life, * we learn 
from daily eee and eee Nh 


T7 


NOTE txy p. 55 
"HE g only Coburn Which Pris gives to wy the 8 
1 tions that might be raiſed againſt the community of wo- 
men, eſtabliſhed in his imaginary. commonwealth, is, Keannre 
Leg On ure net AtyeTH Kal Azacterart, ort T6 fn aPLAyeey X&A0V 


Fe ee enge Scite enim iflud ei dicitur & dicetur, 1d ; 
 Yvod wile fit Hong um Me. quod autem inutile fit turpe ofſe De 


Rep. lib. v. p. 457. ex edit. Ser. And this maxim vill ad- 
mit of no doubt, where public utility is concerned; which is 
Praro's meaning. And indeed to what other purpoſe do all 


due ideas of chaſtity and modeſty ſerve? Nif wtile ef nel | : 


mu, fruſtra oft gloria, ſays Pu baus. K Tay AA udiv 
_  fays PrvTarcn de vitiaſo pudore." Nihil eorum que Jamnoſs 
ſunt, pulchrumeſt, The ſame was the opinion of the Stoics. Mu 


* 
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* 
Fs | —__ Andes. -- = __—_— 7 


Ta 
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„ vs Ktn evyecboy ues bie nx rages thus, „iat bes- 
dererres em agen nul Ty omudaces eko. Serr. Eur. 1b. ii. 
cap. =. | ol uu FO F 


— 


1:30: F 2 NOTE c p-8 BE 


n "HAT. FR lighter machine yield to the Peitter and, in ] 
1 machines of the ſame kind, that the empty yield to the 
loaded; this rule is founded on convenience. That thoſe - 
who are going to the capital take place of thoſe who are com- 
ing from it; this ſeems to be founded on ſome iden of the 
dignity of the great city, and of the preference of the future 
to the paſt. From like reaſons, among foot - walkers, the 
right-hand” intitles a man to the wall, and prevents joſtling, 
which peaceable ee find very diſagreeable and inconves 


nient. \ 


— 


| NOTE 2 p· 262. 1 


W 3 E * not to Wigine biceaſs: an W objedt 
VV may be uſeful as well as a man, that therefore it 
ought alſo, according to this ſyſtem, to merit the appellation of 4 
virtuous, - The ſentiments, excited by utility, are, in the two 
caſes, very different; and the one is mixed with affection, eſteem, 
approbation, Ec. and not the other. In like manner, an inan- 
imate obje& may have good colour and proportions as well as a 
human figure. But can we ever be in love with the former? 
There are a numerous ſet of paſſions and ſentiments, of which 
thinking rational beings are, by the original conſtitution of nature, 
the only proper objects; And though the very fame qualities be | 
transferred to an inſenſible, inanimate being, they will not excite 
the ſame ſentiments. The beneficial: qualities of herbs and mis 
nerals are, indeed, ſometimes called their virtues; but this is an 
effect of the caprice of language, which ought not to be regard- 
ed in reaſoning. For though there be a ſpecies of approbation 
attending even inanimate objects, when beneficial, yet this ſenti- 
ment is ſo weak, and ſo different ſrom that which is directed to 
beneficent, magiſtrates or ſtateſmen, that they ought not. to be 
ranked under the ſame claſs or appellation, 


3-4 


A very 


\ 
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A very ſmall variation of the object, even where che ſamg 
qualities are preſeryed, will deſtroy a ſentiment. Thus, the 


ſame beauty, transferred to a different ſex, excites no amorous 
n where nature is not extremely perverted, | 


+ | NOTE CAA], p. 264. 


I NovTiFULNESS to parents is diſapproved of by . 
LS  Tggapearss T6 WANG, & cνννiðtÿ eri TO mu, 
| apo avrwy ovyxugns,- Ingratitude for a like reaſon (though 


he ſeems. there to mix a more generous regard): cu vx) wo 
tui, ro , arapigoilas Je aiſus To en of a ure 
Tis ebe Tagmrars Tv Rb Jonge x; Sieges. Lib. vi. 
cap. 4. Perhaps the hiſtorian only meant, that our ſympathy and 
humanity were more enlivened, by our confidering the ſimilarity 
of our caſe with that of the perſon os . e 
timent. ; 
NOTE CBB), p 268. 
T is needleſs to puſh our reſearches ſo RED as to afk, why we 
| | have humanity or a fellow-feeliog with others? It i is ſuffi- 
cient, that this is experienced to be a principle 4 in human nature. 
We muſt ſtop ſomewhere in our examination of cauſes ; and 
there are, in every ſcience, ſome general principles, beyond 
Which we cannot hope 10 find any principle more general. No 
man is abſolutely indifferent to the happineſs and miſery of others. 
The 'firſt has a natural tendency to give pleaſure; the ſecond, 


pain. This every one may ſind in himſelf, It is not probable, 


- that theſe principles can be reſolved into principles more ſimple 
and univerſal, whatever attempts may have been made to that 


purpoſe. But if it were poſſible, it belongs not to the preſent 
ſubject; and we may here ſafely canſider theſe principles as ori- 


ginal: Happy, if we can render all the reer w. ſufficiently 
e and peripicuous ! a 
ieee rec), p. 273. 


N Proportion to che ſtation which a man poſſelſes, accord-" 
ing to the relations i in which he is placed; we always ex- 


pect from him * or leſs degree df good, and when dif. 
| be ani | 
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appointed, blame his inutility; and much more do we blame 
him, if any ill or prejudice ariſe from his conduct and behaviour. 


When the intereſts of one country interfere with thoſe of ano - 
ther, we eſtimate-the merits of a ſtateſman by the good or ili 
which reſults to his oun country from his meaſures and counſels,. 
without regard to the prejudice which he brings on its enemies 
and rivals. His fellow- citizens are the objects, which lie neareſt e 

the eye, while we determine his character. And as nature hay. 1 
implanted in every one a ſuperior affection to his own cquntrys.. 1 
we never expect any regard to diſtant nations, where a compe - 
tition-ariſes.  'Not to mention, that while every man conſults 
the good of his own community, we are ſenſible, that the gene 
ral intereſt of mankind is better promoted, than by any looſe in- 
determinate views to the good of a ſpecies, whence no beneficial 
action could ever reſult, for want of a 915 ee 1 on. 1 
which mey could ow themſelyes, e : 


5 A ! ; g ; . - 4 
2 71 . . ; 4 * 


vor D p. 5. 14 ey TN WY 2 


voR a Like wks; a ey ap 2 1 3 
not their real accidental conſequences, are alone regarded 

: in our moral determinations or general-judgmen ; though. in our 
_ real feeling or ſentiment, we cannot help pay greater regard, Ny 
o one whole ſtation, joined to virtue, renders him really uſeful. a 
to ſociety, than to one, who exerts the ſocial virtues only in 0 
good intentions and benevolent affections. Separating the cha- 
racter from the fortune, by an eaſy and neceſſary effort of, 
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thought, we pronounce. theſe perſons alike, and give them the . 
ſame general praiſe. . The judgment corrects, or endeavours to _- 
corre& the APR But is not able ne, to prevail aan 7285 Hf 
ſentiment. | - x 1 
Why is this 8 tree faid to be hatin than * hers Fi. ; 
becauſe it produces more or better fruit? And would not the wy 
ſame praiſe be given it, though ſnails or vermin had deſtroyed. 10 
the peaches, before they came to full maturity? In morals too, i 
is not the-tree known by the fruit? And cannot we eaſily diſ- 150 
tinguiſh berween nature and accitlent, in "the one caſe as well as T” i 
in the other? | 1 
Norte. - i 
W 
1 1 


\ | : : | * 
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. 3 

ſhould commonly prevail over univerſal views and confider. 
ations; otherwiſe our affections and actions would be diſſipated 
and loſt, for want of à proper limited object. Thus a ſmall 
benefit done to ourſelves, or our near friends, excites more lively 
ſentiments of love and approbation than a great beneſit done to 
a diſtant common wealth: But till we know here, as in all the 
ſenſes, to corre theſe inequalities by reflection, and retain a ge- 
neral ſtandard of vice and wee founded: 1 on * 
3 uſefulneſs. li £op 


N » 


\NOTE [FF], p. 287. 0 


NE may venture to , that N is no human. crea- 
ture, to whom the appearance of happineſs (where envy 
or revenge has no place) does not give pleaſure, that of miſery, 
uneaſineſs. This ſeems inſeparable” from our make and conſti- 
tution. But they are only the more generous minds, that are 
thence prompted to ſeek zealouſiy the good of others, and to 
bave a real paſſion for their welfare. With men of narrow and 
urngenerous ak. + this ſympathy goes not beyond a ſlight feeling 
of the imagina 
complaceney or cenſure, and makes them apply to the object 


cCeither honourable or diſhonourable appellations. A griping 


miſer, for inſtance, praiſes extremely i induſtry and frugality even 
in others, and ſets. them, in his eſtimation,” above all the other 
_ virtues. He knows the good that reſults from them, and feels 
chat ſpecies of happineſs with a more lively ſympathy; than any 
other you could repreſent to him; though perhaps he would not 
part with a ſhilling to make the fortune of the indullzioes man, 
whom he pies ſo highly. L 5 
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fopoxvs Nee lib. xv. It may not * eo to 
give the character of ErAMIinONDAS, as drawn by the 
eee in order to ſhow the ideas of perfect merit, Which 


prevailed 1 in thoſe ages, In other illuſtrious men, ſays he, you 
| a will 
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; which ſerves only to excite imm 


was the foundation of his fame: In Eraminonpas all the wire. 


tuer aræ found united; force of body, eloquence of expreſſions - 
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N LL men are equally liable to pain. and diſeaſe and ſick- 


neſs; and may again recover health and eaſe. Theſe 
F ee as they make no diſtinction between one man 


and another; are no ſource of pride or humility, regard or chn- 


tempt. But comparing our own ſpecies to ſuperior ones, it is a 
very mortifying conſideration, that we. ſhould. all be ſo liable to 


diſeaſes. and infirmities; and divines accordingly employ this 


topic, in order 10 depreſs ſelf-conceit and vanity. . They would 


have more ſucceſs, if the common bent of our thoughts wẽwere 
not perpetually turned to compare ourſelyes with others. The 


infirmities of old age are mortifying; becauſe a compariſon with 
the young may take place. The king's evil is induſtriouſly con- 
cealed, becauſe it affects others, and is often tranſmitted to poſ- 
terity. The caſe is nearly the fame with ſuch diſeaſes as convey 
any nauſeous or frightful images; the r, for ee 
_ ROE: ns R 


NOTE bun, p- 296 | 


HERE i is | ſomething extraordinary, os 4 Rs un- 
._ accountable in the operation of our paſſions, when we 


| dd the fortune and fituation of others. Very often | 


another's advancement and proſperity produces envy, which 


has a ſtrong mixture of hatred, and ariſes chiefly from tlie 
compariſon of ourſelves with the perſon. At the very ſame 


time, or at, leaſt in very ſhort. intervals, we may feel the 


paſſion of reſpect, which is a ſpecies of affection or good- will, | 


with a mixture of humility... On the other hand, the misfor- 
tunes of our fellows: often cauſe pity, which has in it a ſtrong 


mixture of good - will. This ſentiment of pity is nearly allied 
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will obſerve, that each poſſeſſed ſome one ſhining quality, which 
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0 conteniþt, which is a ſpecies of diſlike, with: a mixture: of 
pride. I only point out theſe phænomena, as a ſubject of ſpecu- 
lation to ſuch as are curious with regard to moral inquiries. 
It is ſufficient for the preſent purpoſe to obſetve in general, that 
power and riches commooly cauſe reſpect, poverty and meanneſs 


contempt, though particular views and en _ eee 


F Acer . 
| _ NOTE [KK], p. 306. bo 


rT HERE i is no man, Who, on percicalir ET not 
1 affected with all the diſagreeable paſſions, fear, anger, de- 
jedion, grief, melancholy, anxiety, c. But theſe, ſo far as 
they are natural and univerſal, make go difference between one 
man and another, and can never be the object of blame. It is 
only when the diſpoſition gives a propenſity; to any of theſe diſa - 
greeable paſſions, that they disſigure the character, and by giving 


uneaſineſs, convey hg ſentiment. of Og | 
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SALT. bill Kb. il. The E 0 — . nar- 
ration, ſays, Laniata veſte, firdum Hhpecbaculun ducebatur, 


multi increpantibus, nullo inlacrimante : : defo rmitas exitus miſeri- 


cordiam abſtulerat. To enter thoroughly into this method of 


thinking, we muſt make allowance for the ancient maxims, that 


no one ought to prolong, his life after it became diſhonourable; 
but, as he had always a right. to ny. of it, it they became 3 2 
WI, to part with f it. : | a 
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HE er of Ae may fied be 1 vice; Sedan of ihe | 


_ higheſt kind; as in the inſtance of ingratitude, as well as 
meanneſs. Where we expect a beauty, the diſappointment gives 
an uneaſy ſenſation, and produces a real deformity. An abjedt- 
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are not likely to have any higher eſteem//of him. And if the 
fame perſon, who crouches to his ſuperiors, is inſolent to his in- 
feriors (as often happens), this'contrariety of behaviour, inſtead 
of correQing the former vice, aggravates it AY irs 
— ſpire more oc pal] mia aan 
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5 hrs untaught ſavage regulates chiefly his love and hatred 
by the ideas of private utility and injury, and has but faint con- 
ceptions of a general rule or ſyſtem of behaviour. The man 
who ſtands oppoſite to him in battle, he hates heartily, not only 
for ihe preſent moment, which is almeſt unavoidable, but for 
ever after; nor is he ſatisfied without the moſt extreme puniſh. 
ment and yengeance. But we, accuſtomed to ſociety, and to 
more enlarged reflections, conſider, that this man is ſerving his 
own country and community; that any man, in the ſame ſitua- 
tion, would do the ſame; that we ourſelves, i in like circumſtances, 
obſerve a like conduct; that, i in general, human ſociety is beſt ſup- 
ported on ſuck maxims. And by theſe ſuppoſitions and views, 
we correct, in ſome meaſure, our ruder and narrower paſſions. 
And though much of our friendſhip and enmity be ſtill regulated 
by private conſiderations of benefit and harm, we pay, at leaſt, 
this homage to general rules, which we are accuſtomed to re- 
ſpect, that we commonly pervert our adverſaty's conduct, by 

imputing malice or injuſtice to him, in order to give vent to 

thoſe paſſions, Which ariſe from ſelf. love and private intereſt. 

When the heart is full of rage, it never wants pretences of this 

nature; though ſometimes as frivolous, as thoſe from which Ho- 

KACE) being almoſt 'cruſhed by the fall of tree, aer & to ac 
ET who: pork wy ie Ae Oh 
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e, Where a man has no ſenſe of value in himſelf, we : 
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- NOTE {00J, v 354. be 6642 


ws ani naturelle, divides, 00g two W 3 
and the particular. The firſt is, where we have no friend. 
ſhip or connexion or eſteem for the perſon, but feel only a ge- 
ral ſympathy with him or a compaſſion for his pains, and a con- 
gratulation with his pleaſures, The other ſpecies of benevolence - 
is founded on an opinion: of virtue, on ſervices done us, or on 


ſome particular connexions. Both theſe ſentimenis muſt be al · - 


lowed real in human nature; but whether they will reſolve into 
ſome nice conſiderations of ſelf-love, is a queſtion more curious 
than important. The former ſentiment, to wit, that of general 
benevolence, or humanity, or ſympathy, we ſhall have occaſion 
frequently to treat of in the courſe of this inquiry; and I aſſume 
it as e ee eee e. deere 1 | 
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HIS theory conderning the origin, of yrs "19 
5 ſequently of juſtice, is, in the main, the ſame with that 
hinted at and adopted by Gaorius. Hine diſcimus, quz 
1 fuerit cauſa, ob quam a primæva communione rerum primo 
< mobilium, deinde & immobilium diſceſſum eſt: nimirum quod 
& cum non contenti homines yeſci ſponte natis, antra habitare, 
4 corpore aut nudo agere, aut corticibus arborum ferarumve 
4 pellibus veſtito, vitze genus exquiſitus delegiſſent, induſtria opus 
fit, quam ſinguli rebus ſingulis adhiberent: Quo Minus autem 
« frutus in commune conferrentur, primum obſtitit locorum, in 
que homines diſceſſerunt, diſtantia, deinde juſtitia & amoris 
« defectus, per quem ſiebat, ut nec in labore, nec in conſumptione 
* fructuum, que debebat, æqualitas ſervaretur. Simul diſcimus, 
« quomodo res. in proprietatem iverint; non animi actu ſolo, 
6 neque enim ſcire alii poterant, quid ali ſuum eſſe vellent, ut T 
deo abſtinerent, & idem velle plures poterant; ſed pato quo» Wi 
dam aut expreſſo, ut per diviſionem, aut tacito, ut per occu- Wh 
* pationem,” De jure belli e W 2. 2. an. 
4&5, 2 
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NOTE l. P. 361. 


N may be oppoſed, either to what W 
| miraculous, or artificial, In the two former: ſenſes, 
| Juſtice and property are undoubtedly natural. But as they ſup- 
poſe reaſon, forethought, deſign; and-a ſocial union and conſe- 
deracy among men, perhaps, that epithet cannot ſtrictly, in the 
laſt ſenſe, be applied to them. Had men lived without ſociety, 
property had never been known, and neither juſtice nor injuſtice 
had ever exiſted. But ſociety among human creatures, had 
been impoſſible, without reaſon and forethought. Inferior ani - 
mals, that unite, are guided by inſtinct, which 8 the ph pen 
ped hs þ ere oa theſe 1 pony pony Ne, e 


5 7 vorn (RR), 5 363. e e en 
HAT th 3 be a ſeparation or diſtinction of poſſeſions, _ 

chat this ſeparation be ſteady and conſtant; this is abſo- 
lutely required by the intereſts of ſociety, and hence the origin 
| of juſtice and property. What poſſeſſions are aſſigned to parti- 
cular perſons; this is, generally ſpeaking, pretty indifferent; and 
is often determined by very frivolous views and nn 
We ſhall mention a few p 


Were a ſociety formed among ſeveral . Aa ; 


che moſt obvious rule, which could be agreed on, would be to 
annex property to preſent polſeſhon, and leave every one a right 
to what he at preſent enjoys. The relation of poſſeſſion, which 


takes place between the perſon and the, object, naturally an | 


on the relation of property. "* 
For a like reaſon, occ nor bah poſſeſſion becomes the 
| foundation of property, 

| © Where 2 man beſtows labour and induſtry upon any. biel 
which before belonged to no body; as in cutting down and 
ſhaping a tree, in cultivating a field, &c. the alterations, which 
he produces, cauſes a relation between him and the object, and 
naturally engages us to annex it to him by the new relation of 
property. This cauſe here concurs with the public utility, 
| KK * e which 
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which conliſts i in the eee mo to induſtry "ey la· 
bour. ö 
Perhaps too, I tunaniy towards the poſſeſſor; 4 . 
in this inſtance, with the other motives, and engages us to leave 
with him what he has acquired by his ſweat and labour; and 
what he has flattered himſelf in the conſtant enjoyment of. For 
though private humanity can, by no means, be the origin of juſ- 
tice; ſince the latter virtue ſo often contradicts the former; yet 
when the rule of ſeparate and conſtant poſſeſſion i is once formed 
by the indiſpenſable neceſſities of ſociety, private humanity, and 
an averſion to the doing a hardſhip- to another, may, in a parti. 
| cular inſtance, give riſe to a particular rule of property.” _ 
I am much inclined to think, that the right of ſucceſſion or 
inheritance much depends on thoſe connexions of the imagina- 
tion, and that the relation to a former proprietor begetting a re- 
lation to the object, is the cauſe why the property is transferred 
to a man after the death of his kinſman. It is true; induſtry is 
more encouraged by the transference of poſſeſſion to children or 
near relations; But this conſideration will only have place in a 
cultivated ſociety; ; whereas the right of ſycceſſion * re Faves 
eren among the greateſt Barbarians. n 
Acquiſition of property, by acceſſion, can be sel no 
way but by having recourſe to the relations and cohnexions of 
the i imagination. RO re Ft ROE 
The property of rivers, by the laws of wort nations, and by 
e natural turn of our thought, is attributed to the proprietors 
of their banks, excepting ſuch vaſt rivers as the Rix E or the 
 Danvsne, which ſeem too large to follow as an acceſfion to the 
property of the neighbouring fields. Vet even theſe rivers are 
conſidered as the property of that nation, through whoſe domi- 
nions they run; the idea of a nation being of à ſuitable bulk to 
correſpond with them, and your them A a We in _ 
fancy. | is; N Floats 54 
The e which are d to lud, a upon 
| rivers, follow the land, fay the civilians; provided it be made 
by what 0 call alluvion, that i is W and 8 
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which are e circu ULAnCes, that aſſiſt ne e the con- 
junction. N 7 nn 1 | | 1 K 


Where Pea is ay conſiderable bs torn 5 once from | 


one bank and added to another, it becomes not his property, 


| whoſe land it falls on, till it unite with the land, and till the 


trees and plants have ſpread their roots into both. ee chat, 
the, thought does not ſufficiently j join them. 


In ſhort, we muſt ever dünn between the 3 565 5 1 


ſeparation and conſtancy in men's poſſeſſion, and the rules, which 


aſlign particular objects to particular perſons, The firſt neceſh- 
ty is obvious, ſtrong, and invincible: The latter may depend on 


a public utility more. light and frivolous, on the ſentiment of pri- 


vate humanity, and averſion to private bardſhip, on p6ſitive laws, 
on precedents, analogies, and uy fine connexions and turas of | 


| the ne | 
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PEPYS NOTE. [88], p. 370. 1 : 3 


4 HE term, nos He, is commonly taken in a 1 gane; bat 
"this ſentiment ſeems indifferent, and may be either good | 


or bad, according as it is well or ill founded, and according to 


the other circumſtances which accompany it. The Fxxexcn. 


«> this ſentiment by the term, amour propre, but as they al- 


ſo expreſs ſelf-love as well as Vanity by the. ſame term, chere 


ariſes thence a great onfu fuſion i in RocHyGVELvEh, and = 


of their moral writers. | b ae 
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{ OVE* 04 eſteem are nearly the ſame paſſion, wn) 1 
from ſimilar cauſes. The qualities, which produce 

both, are ſuch as communicate pleaſure. But where this plea- 
ſure is ſevere and ſerious: or where its object is great, and makes 
a ſtrong impreſſion, or where it produces any degree of humili- 
ty and ae: In all theſe caſes, the paſſion which ariſes from 


he pleaſure, is more properly denominated eſteem than love. 
Benevolence attends both: But is connected with love in a 
more eminent degree. There ſeems to be ſtill a ſtronger mix - 
ure of 1 in contempt, than of humility in eſteem; and the 
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reaſon would bot be difficult ts at Who ſtudied accuritely- the 


paſſions. All theſe various mixtures and compoſitions and ap- 
pearances of ſentiment form a very curious ſubject of ſpeculation, 
but are wide of our prefent purpoſe. "Throughout this/inquiry, 
we always conſider in general, what qualities are a ſubje& of 
praiſe or of cenſure, - without entering into all the minute differ- 


ences of ſentiment, which they excite. It is evident, that what- 


ever is contemned, it alſo diſſiked, as well as What is hated; and 
we here endeavour to take objects, according to their moſt ſimple 
views and appearances. Theſe ſciences are but too apt to ap- 
peat abſtract to common readers, even with all the precautions 
which we can take to clear them from den 3 
d pong a the dou? to Ry" . 
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- NOTE (VV, P- 371. 


15 HE 0 paſſage of Genus is worth * be· 
ing the moſt clear and expreſs to our purpoſe, that any 
thing can be magined, and, in a diſpute, which is chiefly verbal, 
muſt, on account of the author, N an eee from which 
there can be no appeal. 
Virtus autem, quæ eſt per ſe ipſa Wedeleke, et * — ni- 
. hil laudari poteft, tamen habet plures partes, quarum alia eſt 
alia ad landationem aptior. Sunt enim alis virtutes, quæ vi- 
„ Aentur in moribus hominum, et quàdam comitate ac benef- 
« centid poſitæ: aliz quæ in ingenii aliqua facultate, aut animi 
„ magnitudine ac robore. Nam clementia, juſtitia, benignitas, 
16 


þ p #7 F 


fides, fortitudo in periculis eommunibus, jucunda eſt auditu 
in laudationibus. Omnes enim ha virtutes non tam ipſis, 


54, qui eas in ſe habent, quam generi hominum fructuoſæ putant- 
% ur. Sapientia et magnitudo animi, quſ omnes res human, 
e tenues et pro vihilo putantur z et in'cogitando vis quedam 
©, ingenii, et ipſa eloquentia admiratienis habet non minus, ju- 
4 cunditatis minus. Ipfos enim magis videtur, quos laudamus, 
%, quam illos, apud quos laudamus, ornare ae tueri t fed tamen 
4 in laudanda jungenda ſunt etiam hc. genera virtutum. Fe- 
runt enim aures hominum, cum illa que jucunda et grata, 
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4 tum etiam illa, —— e d bu, og 


oe; lib. ii. cap. 89 erat, of 
r Wat ee fond it 


Jars to fetter his moral ſentiments by narrow ſyſtems z or per · 


| ſuade him, that no qualities were to be admitted as virtues," or 


acknowledged eee ee Wen 
eee Fan 


URING he 0 time Ar, vg emperors, \ ihe Rania ſeem to 
have been more given to intrigues and gallantry than the 
Fabien are at preſent: And the women of condition, in or- 


der to retain their lovers, endeavoured to fix a name of reproach | 


on thoſe who were addicted to wenching and low amours. 
They were called AucirlAnioi. Ses Swe de TINY | 
Ib. . cap. 9. eee 1% {lb 586. 
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ARAGILIS & Iaboriola' 1 — as in nth 
45 infirmitatis ſuæ memor, ut portionibus quiſquis coleret 


Hes10v's time there were 30,000 deities. Oper. Dier. lib. 


i. ver. 250. But the taſk to be performed by theſe ſeems (ill 
too great for their number. The provinces of the deities were 
ſo ſubdivided, that there was even a god of Sneezing. See 
Aist. Probl. ſect. 33. cap. 7. The Province of copulation, 


ſuitably to wg ace and * of 1 it, was e. 
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* will be eaſy to give a reaſon, why hee „ 


- DER, and thoſe early philoſophers, who really were atheiſts 


0 be very orthodox in the Pagan creed; and why Anaxa- 


GoRAs and Socrates, though real atheiſts, muſt naturally, in „ 


ancient times, be eſteemed impious. The blind, unguided 
powers of nature, if chey could produce men, might alſo produce 
* * as JuerTzR and Naveen, who being the moſt 
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powerful, ballen erbse the world, would be proper 
objects of worſhip. But where a Supreme Intelligence, the 
firſt cauſe of all, is admitted, theſe capricious beings, if they ex- 


iſt at all, muſt appear very ſubordinate aud dependent, and con- | 
ſequently be excluded from the rank of deities. Paro (de 


leg. lib. x.) aſſigns this reaſon for the imputation thrown on 
AnAxacoras, namely his denying the divinity of the _ 
an and ons created objects. 

NOTE TAAA), 7 436 e 


\ FERRIUS. FLAccvs, cited by Prinz, lib. dg > 2. 
f affirmed, that it was uſual, for the Romans, before 


| they laid fiege to any town, to invocate the tutelar deity of the 


place, and by promiſing him greater honours than thoſe, he at 
preſent enjoyed, bribe him to betray his old friends and votaries. 
The name af the tutelar deity of Roms was for this reaſon kept 
a moſt religious myſtery ; leſt the enemies of the republic ſhould 
be able, in the ſame manner, to draw him over to their ſervice. 
For without the name, they thought, nothing of that kind could 
be practiſed. Pumy ſays, that the common form of invocation 
was preſerved. to his time in the ritual of the pontifs. And 
Maczopivs has tranſmitted a copy of per the N ne 


* Senne Snus. | NA 


W NOTE cBN, p. 439. 


087 nations have fallen into this bak of human 1 

ces; though, perhaps, that impious ſuperſtition has, 

never prevailed very much in any civilized nation, unleſs we 
except the CaxTHacimians, For the Tyz1ans ſoon aboliſh-. 


ed it. A facrifice is conceived as a preſent; and any preſent is 


delivered to their deity by deſtroying it and rendering it uſeleſs 
to men; by burning what is ſolid, pouring out the liquid, and 
killing the animate. For want of a better way of doing him 


ſervice, we do ourſelves an injury; and fancy that we thereby 
expreſs, at leaſt, the heartineſs of our good · will and adoration. 
Thus our mercenary ren fn Rar and e 


rr Ry Pa 
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85 e, . 1 ee 305 


A Tag 


Pr ig th he e Ku — ablurd; 
ſuould yet have borne fo great a reſemblance. to the Juw- 


133, that ancient writers even of the greateſt genius were not 
able to obſerve: any difference between them. For it is remark- 
able that both Tacrrus and Su grows, when they mention. 
that decree of the ſenate, under TIxkalVs, by which the Eevr- 
riax and IxwisE proſelytes were baniſhed from Roms, ex- 
preſsly treat theſe religions as the ſame; and it appears, that 
even the decree. itſelf was founded on that ſuppoſition. . Ac- 
tum & de ſacris Ro vr ring, JupaicisWe pellendis; fac- 


4 ſuperſtitions: infe&t, quis idonea tas, in inſulm Sardinian 


« tam, n. diem profanos ritus exuiſſent.” Tacit. ant. lib; l. 
&« c, 88. Externas czremonias, Eorrrios, Judaicosour 
< ritus compeſcuit; coactus qui /uperſtitione. ea tenebantur, re- 
« ligioſas veſtes cum inſtrumento omni comburere, c. Sur 
ron. Tine. c. 36. Theſe wiſe heathens, obſerving ſomething 
in the general air, and genius, and ſpirit of the two religions tobe 
- the ſame, eſteemed the differences Kane er too mop rp 
to wy any . 


* Fr NOTE DD p. 458. BA 
| y - ENOPHON' Conduck, as related by himſelf, is, at once, 


pher, the diſciple of Sockarzs, and one who has delivered 
gave all the following marks of vulgar, pagan ſuperſtition. Bůy 


ii. p. 294. ex edit. Leuncl. Sees a dream the night after the 
ge” were ſeized; which he pays great * to, but thinks 


ambiguous 


« tumque patrum conſultum, ut quatuor millia libertiui generis 


« vyeherentur, coërcendis illic latrociniis; & ft ob gravitatem coli 
6 interiſſent, vile  damnum: Ceteri cederent ITALAA, niſi cer- 


an inconteſtible proof of the general credulity of man- 
kind in thoſe ages, and the incoherences, i in all ages, of men's | 


opinions in religious matters. The great captain and philoſo- 


ſome of the moſt refined ſentiments with regard to a deity, | 


SOCRATES's advice, he conſulted the oracle of DI H before 
he would engage in the expedition of Cyxvs. De exped. lib. 
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"ambiguous. Id 10us p. 295. He and Sara umy regard 
ſncezing as a * lucky omen. Id. p. 300. Has another 


dteam, when he comes to the river CITAIT ES, Which bis fel 


| e Hs Cunẽ,E“o uus, alſo pays great regard to.” Id. lib, 
; p- 323. The Guztxs, ſuffering from à cold north wind, 
Gates kj and the hiſtorian obſerves, chat it immediately 
| abated. Id. p. 329. XINor Hon conſults the ſacrifices in ſe- 
_ ret, before he would form any reſolution with himſelf about 
ſertling a colony. Lib. v. p. 359. He was himſelf a very 
_ . Reilful augur. Id. p. 361. Is determined by the victims to re- 

- fuſe the ſole command of the army which was offered him. 


Lib. vi. p. 273. CtranDin, the SrAATau, though very de- 
ſirous of it, refuſes it for the ſame reaſon. Id. p. 392. Xeno- 
ruon mentions an old dream with the interpretation given him, 


| when he firſt joined Cynvs, p. 373. Mentions alſo the place 
of HsxcvLes's deſcent into hell as believing it, and ſays the 
marks of it are ſtill remaining. Id. p. 375. Had almoſt ſtar- 
| ved the army, rather than lead them to the field againſt the 

auſpices, Id. p. 382, 383. His friend, Evctives, the augur, 
would not believe that he had brought no money from the ex- 
pedition; till he (EveLidzs) facrificed, and then he faw the 


matter clearly in the Exta. Lib vii. p. 425. The fame phi- 5 


loſopher, propoſing a project of mines for the increaſe of the 
ATurznian revenues, adviſes them firſt to conſult the oracle. 


De rat. red. p. 392. That all this deyotion was not a farce, 


in order to ſerve a political purpoſe, appears both from the facts 


"themſelves, and from the genius of that age, when little or no- 


thing could be gained by hypocriſy. Beſides, Xzxornon, as 
| appears from his Memorabilia, was a kind of heretic in thoſe 
times, which no political devotee ever is. It is for the ſame 


reaſon I maintain, that NewroN, Locxx, CLarxs, &c- being 


Arians or Socinians, were very fincere in the creed wy ous 
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Roca «wm tw pon tne 
| mythology as the inyentor of dancing. and the theatre. 
: Plays were anciently even a part of public worſhip on the moſt 
ſolemn occaſions, and often employed in times of peſtilence, to 
appeaſe the offended deities, . But they have been zealouſly pro» 
ſcribed by the godly in ler ages; ud the playhouſe, according 
to a learned divine, is the porch of hell. 

Bas den aint Serta ras, 
gien +0, repreſent the Divinity in fill a mere immoral and s- 
amiable light than he was pitured by the ancients, we ſhall cite 


a long paſſage from an author of taſte. and imagination, who 


was ſurely no enemy to Chriſtianity. | It is the Chevalier RA 
zar, a writer, who had ſo laudable an inclination to be orthodox, 
that his reaſon never found any difficulty, even in the docrines 


which free-thinkers ſcruple the moſt, the trinity, incarnation; and 
ſatisfaction: His bumaoity alone, of which he ſeems to have had 


2 great ſtock, rebelled againſt the doctrines of eternal reproba- 
tion and predeſtination. He expreſſes himſelf thus: What 


« ſtrange ideas,” ſays he, ( would an Indian or a Chineſe philoſo- | 


© pher have of our holy religion, if they judged by the ſchemes 


given of it by our modern free · thinkers, and pharaſaical;doe- | 


« tors of all ſes? According 10 the odious and too vulgar ſyſ- 
tem of theſe incredulous ſcoffers and credulous feribblers,? 


« tical being. He created, about 6000 years ago, a man and a wo- 
man, and placed them in a fine garden of A814, of which there 
*/are no remains. This garden was furnifhed. with all forts of 


« trees, fountains, and flowers. He allowed them the uſe o 


all the fruits of this beautiful garden, except one, that was 
« planted in the midſt thereof, and that had in it a ſecret virtue 


* of preſerving them in continual. health and vigour of body and 


4 mind, of exalting their natural powers and making them 
« wiſe. The devil entered into the body of a ferpent, and ſo- 
&« licited the firſt woman to eat of this forbidden fruit; ſhe en- 
« gaged her huſband to do che fame. To puniſſi this light 
e defire — knowledge, God not 
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only threw our firſt-parents dur D TY condemned 
« all their poſterity to temporal miſery, and the greateſt part of 
« them to eternal pains; though che ſouls of theſe innocent chil. 
9 dren have ng more relation to that of Apa than to thols of 
4 Neno and Manowzr; ſince, according to the ſcholaſtic dri- 
ibuliſts ziſts all fouls are created pure, 
ately into mortal bodies, ſo ſoon as the fetus 
zoconipliſh the barbarous, partial decree of pre- 
« deſtination and reprobation, God abandoned all nations to 
„ darkneſs, idolatry, and ſuperſtition, Without any faving know- 
| «ledge or ſalutary graces; unleſs it was one particular nation, 
* whom he chöſe as his peculiar people? This choſen nation 
Was; however, the moſt ſtupid, ungrateful, rebellious and per- 
be fidious of all: vations. Ader God! had thus kept the far greater 


DECREE Tin IS aſt 


C:probate ſtats, he changed all of a ſudden, and took a fancy for 
«other nations beſide the Jews. Then be ſent his only begotten 
„ 80n to the world; under a human form, to appeaſe his wrath, 
« ſatisfy his vindiaive juſtice,” and die for the pardon of fin. 
Very few nations, however, have heard of this goſpel; and all 
the reſt, though left in invincible ignorante, are damned with- 
© out exception, or any” poſſibility of remiſſion. The greateſt 
part of thoſe who have heard of it, have changed only ſome 
4 4 ſpeculative notions about God, and ſome external forms in 
: 4 worſhip: For, in other reſpects, the bulk of Chriſtians have 
5 « continued as Corrupt as the reſt of mankind' in their morals; 
« yea, ſo much the more perverſe and criminal, that their lights 
et were greater. Unleſs it be a very ſmall ſelect number, al! 
« other Chriſtians, like the pagans, will be for ever damned; 
e the great ſacrifice offered up for them will become void and 
« of no effect; God will take delight for ever in their tor- 
ments and blaſphemies; and though he can, by one fiat 
ie change their hearts, yet they will remain for ever uncon- 
e verted and unconvertible, becauſe he will be for ever 
« unapeaſable and  irreconcileable. It is true, that all this 
« makes God odious, a hater of ſouls,” rather than a lover of 
« them a cruel, vindictive tyrant, an impotent or a wrathful dz- 
6 mon, rather than an all- powerful, beneſicent Father of ſpiri 
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Notes To THE SECOND VOLUME. 50 9 


40 vet all this is a myſtery. He has Geeree reaſons far his con- 
4 duct, that are impenetrable; and though he appears unjuſt and 
« barbarous, yet we mult believe the contrary, becauſe what is 
< injuſtice, crime, cruelty, and the blackeſt malice in us, is in 
him juſtice, mercy, and ſovereign goodneſs.” Thus the in- 
* credulous free-thinkers, the judaizing Chriſtians, and the fanta- 
+ liſtic. doors have disfigured and diſhonoured the ſublime 
© myſteries of our holy faith; thus they have confounded the na- 
ture of good and evil; transformed the moſt monſtrous paſſions 
into divine attributes, and ſurpaſſed the pagans in blaſphemy, 
by aſcribing to the Eternal Nature, as perfections, what makes 
the moſt horrid crimes amongſt men. The groſſer pagans con- 


* tented themſelyes with divinizing luſt, inceſt, and adultery ; 


© but the predeſtinarian doors have divinized cruelty, wrath, 
fury, vengeance, and all the blackeſt vices." See the Cheva- 
lier Raus Av's philoſophical principles of natural and revealed 5 
religion, Part II. p. 4. 

The ſame author aſſerts, in other 8 that the ee | 
and Molinift ſchemes ſerve very little to mend the matter: And 


having thus thrown himſelf out of all received ſeQs of Chriſtia- 


nity, he is obliged to advance a ſyſtem of his own, which is a 
kind of Origeni/m, and ſuppoſes the pre-exiſtence of the ſouls 


both of men and beaſts, and the eternal ſalvation and converſion | 
of all men, beaſts, and devils. But this notion, being quite pe- 


culiar to himſelf, we need not treat of. I thought the opinions 


of this ingenious author very. curious; but I pretend not to war- 
Fane the Ss of them. 
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theiſm, i 11. 440. 

Ab 

Abſurdity, not always the greateſt in Polytheiſm, i ü. 42. 
greedily coveted by popular Religions, ii. nr 

Acheans, employed Force in forming cheir League, i i. 479. 

ꝗꝙ6—e?. (a2 the their Number, i 1. 449. I's * 2 * N 

Addiſon quoted, i. 93, 207. it. LY 

vn upted, i. 341, 445. | 

ZEſch ocraticus quoted, ii. 374+ 4 

| Eiolins, their Number, i. 449: 

Agathocles, the 'Tyrant, his Cruelty, i. 425, 5 8, Vet JOS 

Agreeablenels, a urce of Merit, ii. 299. 

—— to Ourſelf, ibid. &. 
N . —, to Others, ii. 311, Cc. : 


Agriculture, how beſt encouraged, i. 276, 277, 420 43 5 
Alcoran, its Ethics, i. 243. 


Alexander the Impoſtor of Lucian, his Artifice, i ii. 126. 
Alexander the Great, his Saying to Tarmendcy I li. gs 
„ his Toleration, ii. 438. FE 


, bis Emulation of Bacchus, ii. 441. | 
Nan its Size and Numbers of its Inhabitants, i i. 453 
Allegiance, its Obligation, whence, i. 487: ii. 253. 
Allegory has naturally place in Sn ii. hepa 
Anacreon quoted, ij. 390. 


Analogies, and ſometimes Night, bons Influence in benen 
| dence, ii. 244, 362. 


1 the fir 8 as * the: 10 b aeg of Atheiſm, 9 5 


Lnci — 


A BASEMENT, not the natural conſequence of Poly 5 
ration, what, ii. 485, Note CP. „ | 55 
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